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CHAPTER V 

TION awoke in a chill, gray light, 

to find himself covered with a rug, 


G 


white dressing-gown, bending over him. 


and his daughter, wrapped in a 
Over her shoulder peered the scared face 
of a maid. His first 
he was cold, his first act to pull the rug 
him. His 
consciousness 
of the 
surroundings of the library. 

“Oh, papa, what’s the matter?” 

He threw the coverlet from him 
dragged himself to a sitting posture. 

“What time is it?” he asked, rubbing 
his eyes. “I must have dropped off to 
sleep. Is dinner ready?” 

“It’s half-past six the 
papa dear. Katie found you here when 
she in to dust the room. The 
was wide open and all these 
things strewn about the floor. She put 
the rug on to wake 
What is it? What’s happened: Let me 
send for the doctor.” 

With his elbow on his knee, he 
his forehead on his hand. The incidents 
of the night came back to him. Olivia 
seated herself on the couch beside him, 
an arm across his shoulder. 

“T’m cold,” was all he said. 

“Katie, go and mix something hot~— 
some whiskey or brandy and hot water 
anything! And you, papa dear, go to bed. 
I'll call Reynolds and he'll help you.” 
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sensation was that 
struggle 
the 
familiar 


about 
waking 


more closely 
to 
confused 


back was 


more because 


and 


in morning, 
came 
window 
and came 


you me. 


rested 
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Rising, he crawled to the mirror into 
which he had looked last night, shudder- 
ing at sight of his own face. 
that he still 
clothes, the waistcoat 
and the cravat awry, shocked him inex- 


“Tm cold,’ said again. 


The mere 


fact was in his evening 


white wrinkled 
pressibly. 

“T’m cold,” he said, for the third time. 

But when he had bathed, dressed, and 
his the chill left him. 
He regained the mastery of his thoughts 
and the of his position. 
A certain exaltation of suffering which 


breakfast, 


begun 
understanding 


had upheld him during the previous night 
failed him, however, now, leaving nothing 
but 
Thrown into relief by th 


a sense of fiat, commonplace misery. 
daylight, the 
facts were more relentless—not easier of 
acceptance. 

As he drank his coffee and tried to 
eat, he could feel his daughter watching 
him from the other end of the table. 
Now and then he screened himself from 
her to skim the 
startled. 


picture 


pretending 
Once he 


glass 


gaze by 
morning paper. was 
Reflected the of a 
hanging on the opposite wall he caught 
the of 
who mounted 
door-bell. 

“ Who’s that?” he asked, sharply. 
dared not turn round to see. 

“Tt’s only the 
else should it be?” 

“Yes: of course.” 
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“You mustn’t mind me, dear. I’m 
nervous. I’m—I’m not very well.” 

“IT see you’re not, papa. I saw it last 
night. I knew something was wrong.” 

“ There’s something—very wrong.” 

“What is it? Tell me.” 

Leaning on the table, with clasped 
hands uplifted, the loose white lace 
sleeves falling away from her slender 
wrists, she looked at him pleadingly. 

“We've—that is, [I’ve—lost a great 
deal of money.” 

“Oh!” The sound was just above her 
breath. Then, after long silence, she 
asked, “Is it really much?” 

He waited before replying, seeking, for 
the last time, some mitigation of what 
he had to tell her. 

“Tt’s all we have.” 

“Oh!” It was the same sound as be- 
fore, just audible—a sound with a little 
surprise in it, a hint of something awed, 
but without dismay. 

He forced himself to take a few sips 
of coffee and crumble a bit of toast. 

“T don’t mind, papa. If that’s what’s 
troubling you so much, don’t let it any 
longer. Worse things have happened 
than that.” He gulped down more cof- 
fee, not because he wanted it, but to 
counteract the rising in his throat. 
“Shall we have to lose Tory Hill?’ she 
asked, after another silence. 

He nodded an affirmative, with his 
head down. 

“Then you mean me ‘to understand 
what you said just now—quite literaily. 
We’ve lost all we have.” 

“When everything is settled,” he ex- 
plained, with an effort, “we shall have 
nothing at all. It will be worse than 
that, since I sha’n’t be able to pay all 
T owe.” 

“Yes: that is worse,” she assented, 
quietly. 

Another silence was broken by his say- 
ing, hoarsely: 

“You'll get married—” 

“That will have to be—reconsidered.” 

“To you mean—on your part?” 

“T suppose I mean—on everybody’s 
part.” 

“De you think he would want to— 
you must exeuse the crudity of the ques- 
tion—do you think he would want to 
back out?” 

“T don’t know that I could answer 


that. It isn’t quite to the point. Back- 
ing out, as you eall it, wouldn’t be the 
process—whatever happened—” 

He interrupted her nervously. “If 
this should fall through, dear, you must 
write to your Aunt Vic. You must eat 
humble pie. You were too toplofty with 
her as it was. She’ll take you.” 

“Take me, papa? Why shouldn't I 
stay with you? I’d much rather.” 

He tried to explain. It was clearly 
the moment for doing it. 

“T don’t think you understand, dear, 
how entirely everything has gone to 
smash. I shall probably—I may say, cer- 
tainly—I shall have to—to go—” 

“T do understand that. But it often 
happens—especially in this country 
that things go to smash, and then the 
people begin again. There was Lulu 
Sentner’s father. They lost everything 
they had—and she and her sisters did 
dressmaking. But he borrowed money— 
and started in from the beginning—and 
now they’re very well off once more. 
It’s the kind of thing one hears of con- 
stantly—in this country.” 

“You couldn’t hear of it in my case, 
dear, because—well, because I’ve done all 
that. ve begun again—and begun 
again. I’ve used up all my eredit—all 
my chances. The things I counted on 
didn’t come off. You know that that 
happens sometimes, don’t you ?—without 
any one being to blame at all?” 

She nodded. “I think I’ve heard so.” 

“ And now,” he went on, eager that she 
should begin to see what he was leading 
her up to—‘and now I ecouldn’t bor- 
row a thousand dollars in all Boston, 
unless it was from some one who gave it 
to me as a charity. I’ve borrowed from 
every one—every penny for which I could 
offer security—and I owe—I owe hun- 
dreds of thousands. Do you see now how 
bad it is?” 

“T do see how bad it is, papa. I ad- 
mit it’s worse than I thought. But all 
the same I know that when people have 
high reputations other people trust them 
and help them through. Banks do it, 
don’t they? Isn’t that partly what they’re 
for? It was the New York bankers who 
helped Lulu Sentner’s father. They 
stood behind him. She told me so. I’m 
positive that with your name they’d do 
as much for you. You take a gloomy 
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outlook because you're ill. But there’s 


no one in Boston—no one in New 
England more esteemed or trusted. 
When one can say, ‘All is lost sav 
honor,’ then, relatively speaking, there’s 
very little lost at all.” 

He got up from the table and went 
to his room. After these words it was 


physically impossible for him to tell her 
anything He had thought of a 
means which might bring the fact home 
to her the day by a 


Packing 


more, 
through process 


of suggestion. a small bag with 


toilet articles and other necessaries, he 
left it in a conspicuous place. 
‘I want Reynolds to give it to my 


in case I send for it,” he ex- 
plained to. her, when he had descended 
to the dining-room again. 

She was still sitting where he left her, 
at the head of the table, pale, pensive, 
but not otherwise disturbed. 


inessenger 


“ Does that mean that you’re not com- 


ing home to-night ?” 


‘I—I don’t know. Things may hap- 
pen to—to prevent me.” 
“Where should you go?—to New 


York ?” 
- No: not to New York.” 
He half hoped the 


question, but when she spoke it was only 


she would press 
to say: 

rs hope you'll try to come home, be- 
I’m well. Of 
course I understand it, now I know you've 
But I 
And, papa,” she 
have your 
I’m quite capable 


You 


cause sure you're not 


had so much to upset you. wish 
you'd see Dr. Seott. 
added, rising, “ don’t 
mind—please don’t. 


me on 


of facing the world without money. 
but I am. I could do 
I’m like you. I’ve a great 
deal of self-reliance and a great deal of 
something else—I don’t quite know what 

that has never been taxed or called on. 
It may be pride, but it isn’t only pride. 
Whatever it is, I’m strong 
bear a lot of trouble. I don’t 
to think of me at all in any way that will 
worry you.” 


mayn’t believe it, 
it somehow. 


enough to 
want you 


She was making it so hard for him 
that he kissed her hastily and went away. 
Her further enlightenment was one more 
detail that he must leave, as he had left 
so much else, to Fate or God to take care 
of. For the present he himself had all 
he could attend to. 
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gat he 


the 
might 
house. It 


Half-way to 
take what last look at 
the old the summit 
of a low, rounded hill, on the site made 
the 


Rodney. 


turned, to 


prove his 


stood ov 


historie as country residence of 


(Governor (Governor Rodney’s 


“ Mansion” having been sacked in the 
Revolution by his fellow-townsmen, the 
neighborhood fell for a time into dis- 


repute under the contemptuous nickname 


of Tory Hill. On the restoration of 


order the property passed by purchase 
to the Guions, in whose hands, with 
a continuity not customary in America, 


The 


Guion on 


it had remained. present 
built by Andrew the founc 
tions of the Rodney Mansion in the early 


house, 


la- 


nineteenth century, was old enough ae- 


cording to New England standards to 
be venerable, and though most of the 
ground originally about it had long 


AgO been sold off in building-lots, enough 
remained to give an impression of ample 


outdoor space, 


Against the blue of the October 
morning sky the house, with its dig- 
nified Georgian lines, was not without 


a certain stateliness—rectangular, three- 


storied, mellow, with buff walls, buff 
chimneys, white doorways, white case- 
ments, white verandas, a white balus- 
trade around the top, and a_ white 


urn at each of the four corners. Where, 
there was a bit of 

tiles 
From 
with a 


as over the verandas, 
inclined 


root, 
warmer touch of 


russet-red gave a 
the bor- 


line of 


color. 
ders of the lawn, edged 


shrubs, the town of Waverton, merging 
into Cambridge, just now a stretch of 


crimson -and-orange woodland where 


gables, spires, and towers peeped above 


the trees, sloped gently to the ribbon 
f the Charles. Far away, and dim in 
the morning haze, the roofed and 
steepled erest of Beacon Hill rose in 


successive ridges, to cast up from its 
the gilded dome of the 
State House as culmination to the sky- 
line. Guion looked long and hard, first 
at the house, then at the prospect. He 
alked on only when he remembered that 
e must reserve his forees for the day’s 
possibilities, that he must not drain him- 
self of emotion If what he 
expected were to pass, the first 
essential to his playing the man at all 
would lie in his keeping cool. 
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So, on reaching his office, he brought 
all his knowledge of the world into play, 
to appear without undue self-conscious- 
ness before his stenographer, his book- 
keepers, and his clerks. The ordeal was 
the more severe because of his belief that 
they were conversant with the state of 
his affairs. At least they knew enough 
to be sorry for him—of that he was sure; 
though there was nothing on this par- 
ticular morning to display the sympathy, 
unless it was the stenographer’s smile 
as he passed her in the anteroom, and 
the three small yellow chrysanthemums 
she had placed in a glass on his desk. 
In the nods of greeting between him and 
the men there was, or there seemed to 
be, a studied effort to show nothing at all. 

Once safely in his own room, he shut 
the door with a sense of relief in the 
seclusion. It crossed his mind that he 
should feel something of the same sort 
when locked in the privacy of his cell, 
after the hideous publicity of the trial. 
From habit as well as from anxiety he 
went straight to a mirror and surveyed 
himself again. Decidedly he had changed 
since yesterday. It was not so much 
that he was older or more careworn— 
he was different. Perhaps he was ill. 
He felt well enough, except for being 
tired, desperately tired, but that could 
be accounted for by the way in which 
he had spent the night. He noticed 
chiefly the ashy tint of his skin, the dull- 
ness of his eyes, and—notwithstanding 
the fact that his clothes were of his 
usual fastidiousness—a curious effect of 
being badly dressed more startling to him 
than pain. He carefully brushed his 
beard and twisted his long mustache into 
its usual upward, French-looking curve, 
so as to regain as much as possible the 
air of his old self, before seating himself 
at his desk to look over his cerrespond- 
ence. There was a pile of letters, which 
he finally put aside without opening any 
of them. 

What was the use? He could do noth- 
ing. He had come to the end. He had 
exhausted all the possibilities of the 
situation. Besides, his spirit was broken. 
He could feel it. Something had snapped 
last night within him that would never 
be whole, never even be mended, again. 
It was not only the material resources 
under his control that he had overtaxed, 


but the spring of energy within himself, 
leaving him no more power of resilience. 

An hour passed in this condition of 
dull suspense, when he was startled by 
the tinkle of his desk telephone. It was 
with some effort that he leaned forward 
to answer the call. Not that he was 
afraid—now; he only shrank from the 
necessity of doing anything. 

“ Mr. Davenant would like to see you,” 
came the voice of the stenographer from 
the anteroom. 

There was nothing to reply but, “ Ask 
Mr. Davenant to come in.” He uttered 
the words mechanically. He had _ not 
thought of Davenant since he talked with 
Olivia on the stairs, a conversation that 
now seemed a curiously long time ago. 

‘I hope I’m not disturbing you, Mr. 
Guion,” the visitor said, apologetically, 
with a glance at the letters on the desk. 

“Not at all, my dear fellow,” Guion 
said, cordially. from foree of habit, offer 
ing his hand without rising from the 
revolving chair. “Sit down. Have a 
cigar. It’s rather a sharp morning for 
the time of year.” 

The use of the conventional phrases 
of weleome helped him to emerge some- 
what from his state of apathy. Davenant 
declined the cigar, but seated himself 
near the desk, in one of the round-backed 
office chairs. Not being a man easily 
embarrassed by silences, he did not begin 
to speak at once, and during the minute 
his hesitation lasted Guion bethought 
him of Olivia’s remark, “ That sort of 
Saxon-giant type is always good-looking.” 
Davenant was good-looking, in a clear- 
skinned, clear-eyed way. Everything 
about him spoke of straightforwardness 
and strength, tempered perhaps by the 
boyish quality inseparable from fair hair, 
a clean, healthily ruddy complexion, and 
a direct, blue glance that rested on men 
and things with a kind of pensive won- 
dering. All the same, the heavy-browed 
face on a big, tense neck had a frowning, 
perhaps a lowering, expression that re- 
minded Guion of a young bull about to 
charge. The lips. beneath the fair mus- 
tache might be too tightly and too severe- 
ly compressed, but the smile into which 
they broke was the franker and the more 
engaging because of the unexpected light. 
If there was any physical awkwardness 
about him, it was that natural to a man 
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of his height; but this difficulty was 
vercome by his simplicity. It was char- 
acteristic of Guion to notice, even at 
such a time as this, that Davenant was 
carefully and correctly dressed, like a 
man respectful of social usages 

‘1 came in to see you, Mr. Guion,” he 
began, apparently with some hesitation, 

about what we were talking of last 
night.” 

Guion pulled himself together. Tis 
handsome eyebrows arched themselves, 
and he half smiled. 

“Last night? What were we talking 
of ?” 

“We weren't talking of it, exactly. 
You only told us.” 

“Only told you—what?”’ The neces- 
sity to do a little fencing brought some 
f his old powers into play. 

“That vou wanted to borrow half a 
million dollars. I’ve come in to—to lend 
you that sum—if you'll take it.” 

For a few seconds Guion sat rigidly 
till, looking at his man. The import 
and bearing of the words were too much 
for him to grasp at once. All his mind 
vas prepared to deal with on the spur 
of the moment was the fact of this 
fer, ignoring its application and _ its 
consequences as things which for the 
moment lay outside his range of thought. 

As far as he was able to reflect, it was 
to assume that there was more here than 
met the eve. 


as a player of “the game 


Davenant was too practised 
> to pay a big 
price for a broken potsherd, unless he 
vas tolerably sure in advance that within 
the potsherd or under it there lay more 
than its value. It was not easy to sur- 
mise the form of the treasure nor the 
spot where it was hidden, but that it was 
there, in kind satisfactory to Davenant 
himself, Guion had no doubt. It was 
his part, therefore, to be astute and wary 

not to lose the chance of selling, and 
vet not to allow himself to be over- 
reached. If Davenant was playing a 
deep game, he must play a deeper. Th 
was sorry his head ached and that he 
felt in such poor trim for making the 
effort. “I must look sharp,” he said to 
himself; “and yet I must be square and 
courteous. That’s the line for me to 
take.” He tried to get some inspiration 
for the spurt in telling himself that in 
spite of everything he was still a man 
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of business. When at last he began to 
speak, it was with something of the feel 
ing of the broken-down prize-fighter, 
dragging himself bleeding and breathless 
into the ring for the last round with a 
young and still unspent opponent. 

‘I didn’t suppose you were in—in a 
position—to do that.” 

‘IT am.” Davenant nodded with some 
emphasis. 

“Did vou think that that was what I 
meant when | I opened my heart to 
you last night?” 

“No. I know it wasn’t. My offer is 
inspired by nothing but what I feel.” 

“Good!” It was some minutes before 
Guion spoke again. “If I remember 
rightly,” he observed then, ae said I 
would sell my soul for half a million 
dollars. | didn’t say I wanted to borrow 
that amount.” 

“You may put it in any way you like,” 
Davenant smiled. “I’ve come with the 
offer of the money I want you to have 
it. The terms on whieh you'd take it 
don’t matter to me.” 


‘But they do to me. Don’t you see? 
I'd borrow the money if I could I 
couldn’t accept it in any.other way. And 
I can’t borrow it. I couldn't pay the 


interest on it if I did. I’ve exhausted 
my eredit. I can’t borrow any more.” 

“You can borrow what I’m willing to 
lend, ean’t you?” 

“No; because Tory Till 
for all it will stand. 
to offer as collateral 

“Tm not asking for collateral. I’m 
ready to hand you over the money on 


is mortgaged 


I’ve nothing else 


any terms you like or on no terms at all.” 

“Do you mean that yvou’d be willing 
to—to—to give it to me?” 

‘T mean, sir,” he explained, reddening 
a little, “that I want you to have the 
money to usé now. We could talk 
ubout the conditions afterward and call 
them what you please. If I understood 
you correctly last night, you’re in a tight 
place—a confoundedly tight place 

“T am; but—don’t be offended!—it 
seems to me you’d put me in a tighter.” 

“ Tlow’s that?” 

“Tt’s a little diffieult to explain.” He 
leaned forward, with one of his nervous, 
jerky movements, and fingered the glass 
containing the chrysanthemums, but 
without taking his eyes from Dave- 
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nant. So far he was quiteesatisfied with 
himself. “ You see, it’s this way. I’ve 
done wrong—very wrong. We needn't go 
into that, because you know it as well as 
I. But [I’m willing to pay the penalty. 
That is, I’m ready to pay the penalty. 
I’ve made up my mind to it. Ive had 
to, of course. But if I accepted your 
offer, you’d be paying it—not I.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I? I’ve paid 
other people’s debts before now, once or 
twice, when I didn’t want to. Why 
shouldn’t I pay yours, when I should 
like the job?’ 

Davenant attempted, by taking some- 
thing like a jovial tone, to carry the 
thing off lightly. 

“There’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
do it; there’s only a reason why I 
shouldn’t let you.” 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t let me. 
It mayn’t be just what you’d like, but 
it’s surely better than—than what you 
wouldn’t like at all.” 

Taking in the significance of these 
words, Guion colored—not with the 
healthy young flush that came so readily 
to Davenant’s face, but in dabbled, hectie 
spots. His hand trembled, too, so that 
some of the water from the vase he was 
holding spilled over on the desk. It was 
probably this small accident, making him 
forget the importance of his réle, that 
caused him co jump up nervously and 
begin pacing about the room. 

Davenant noticed then what he had not 
yet had time to observe, the change that 
had taken place in Guion in less than 
twenty hours. It could not be defined 
as looking older, or haggard, or ill. It 
could hardly be said to be a difference 
in complexion, or feature, or anything 
outward. As far as Davenant was able 
to judge, it was probably due, not to the 
loss of self-respect, but to the loss of the 
pretense at self-respect; it was due to 
that desolation of the personality that 
comes when the soul has no more reason 
to keep up its defenses against the world 
outside it, when the Beautiful Gate is 
battered down and the Veil of the Temple 
rent, while the Holy of Holies lies open 
for any eve to rifle. It was probably 
heeause this was so that Guion, on com- 
ing back to his seat, began at once to be 
more explanatory than there was any 
need for. 
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“T haven’t tried to thank you for your 
kind suggestion, but we'll come to that 
when I see more clearly just what—you 
want.” 

“T’ve told you that. I’m not asking 
for anything else.” 

“So far you haven’t asked for any- 
thing at all; but I don’t imagine you'll 
be content with that. In any case,” 
he hurried on, as Davenant seemed about 
to speak, “I don’t want you to be under 
any misapprehension about the affair. 
There’s nothing extenuating in it what- 
ever—that is, nothing but the intention 
to ‘put it back’ that goes with practical 
ly every instance of ’—he hesitated long 
—‘every instance of embezzlement,” he 
finished, bravely. “It began this way- 

“T don’t want to know how it began,” 
Davenant said, hastily. “I’m satisfied 
with knowing the situation as it is.” 

“ But I want to tell you. In proportion 
as I’m open with you I shall expect you 
to be frank with me.” 

“T don’t promise to be frank with 
you.” 

“Anyhow, I mean to set you the 
example.” 

He went on to speak rapidly, feverish- 
ly, with that half-hysterical impulse tow- 
ard confession from the signs of which 
Davenant had shrunk on the previous 
evening. As Guion himself had fore- 
warned, there was nothing new or un- 
usual in the tale. The situations were 
entirely the conventional ones in the 
drama of this kind of unfaithfulness. 
The only element to make it appealing, 
an element forcibly present to Davenant’s 
protective instincts, was the contrast be- 
tween what Guion had been and what he 
was to-day. 

“And so,” Guion concluded, “I don’t 
see how I could accept this money from 
you. Any honorable man—that is,” he 
corrected, in some confusion, “ any sane 
man would tell you as much.” 

“T’ve already considered what the 
sane man and the honorable man would 
tell me. I guess I ean let them stick 
to their opinion so long as I have my 
own.” 

“ And what is your opinion? Do you 
mind telling me? You understand that 
what you’re proposing is immoral, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, in a way.” 
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Guion frowned. He had hoped for 
some pretense at contradiction. 

“T didn’t know whether you'd thought 
of that.” 

“Oh yes, I’ve thought of it. That is, 
I see what you mean.” 

“hee compounding a felony, and out- 
witting the ends of justice, and 

‘] guess I'll do it just the same. It 
doesn’t seem to be my special job to look 
after the ends of justice; and as for com- 
pounding a felony—well, it “ll be some- 
thing new.” 

Guion made a show of looking at him 
sharply. The effort, or the pretended 
effort, to see through Davenant’s game 
disguised for the moment his sense of 
humiliation at this prompt acceptance 
of his own statement of the case. 

“ All th 
to take a detached, judicial tone, * your 
offer is 


same,” he observed, trying 
so amazing that I presume you 
wouldn’t make it unless you had some 
inusual reason.” 

‘T don’t know that I have. In fact, 
[ know I haven’t.” 

‘Well, whatever its nature, I should 
like to know what it is.” 

“Ts that necessary ?” 

“Doesn’t it strike you that it would 
be—in order? If I were to let you do 
this for me you'd be rendering me an 
extraordinary service. We’re both men 
of business, men of the world; and we 
know that something for nothing is not 
according to Hoyle.” 

Davenant looked at him 
“That is, you want to know what | 
should be pulling off for myself?” 

“'That’s about it.” 

‘IT don’t see 


pensive ly. 


why that should worry 
you. If you get the money 

‘If I get the money I put myself in 
your power.” 


“What of that? Isn’t it just as well 


to be in my power as in the power of 


other people ?” 

Again Guion winced inwardly, but kept 
his self-control. He was not yet ac- 
customed to doing without the formulas 
of respect from those whom he con- 
sick red his inferiors. 

‘ Possibly,” he said, not caring to con- 
ceal a certain irritation, “but even so I 
should like to know—in ease I were in 
your power —what you'd expect of me.” 

‘I can answer that question right 
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away. I shouldn’t expect anything at 
all.” 

“Then you leave me more in the dark 
than ever.” 

Davenant still eyed him _pensively. 
“Do I understand you to be suspicious 
of my motives?” 

‘Suspicious might not be the right 
word. Suppose we said curious.” 
reflected. 
his mastery of the 


Davenant Perhaps it was 
situation that gav 
him uneonsciously a_ rock-like air of 
nonchalance. 


a little smile, 


When he spoke it was with 

which Guion took to be 
me of condescension. Condescension in 
the circumstances was synonymous with 
insol nee, 

“Well, sir, suppose I allowed you to 
remain curious? What then ?” 

They were the wrong words. It was 
the wrong manner. Guion looked up 
with a start. Ilis next words were ut- 
tered in the blind instinet of the haughty- 
headed gentleman, who thinks highly of 
himself, to save the moment’s dignity. 

‘In that case I think we must call the 
bargain off.” 

Davenant shot out of his seat. He, 
too, was not without a current of hot 
blood. 

“ All right, sir. 


Only, I’m sorry. 


It’s for you to decide. 
Good-by.” He held 
out his hand, which Guion, who was row 
leaning forward, toying with the pens 
and pencils on the desk, affected not to 
see. A certain lack of ease that often 
came over him at moments of leave- 
taking or greeting kept Davenant on the 
spot. “IT hoped,” he stammered, “ that 
I might have been of some use to you 
and that Miss Guion 

Guion looked up sharply. “Tas she 
got anything to do with it?” 

Nothing.” Davenant said, quickly. 
“nothing whatever.” 

‘I didn’t see how she could have 
Guion was going on, when Davenant in- 
terrupted. 

“She has nothing to do with it what- 
ever,” he repeated. “I was only going 
to say that I hoped she might have got 
through her wedding without hearing 
anything about all this—all this fuss.” 

In uttering the. last words he had 
moved toward the door. His hand was 
on the knob and he was about to make 
some repetition of his farewells when 
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CGuion spoke again. He was leaning once 
more over the desk, his fingers playing 
nervously with the pens and pencils. He 
made no further etfort to keep up his réle 
if keen-sighted man of business. His 
head was bent, so that Davenant could 
scarcely see his face, and, when he spoke, 
his words were mutiled and sullen. 

“Half a million would be too much. 
Four hundied and fifty thousand would 
cover everything.” 

“That would be all the same to me,” 
Davenant said, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

But he turned back to the desk and 
took his seat again. 


CHAPTER VI 

AVING watched through the win- 
dow her father down the 
his way to town, Miss 
Guion reseated herself mechanically in 
her place at the breakfast-table in order 
to think. Not that her thought could 
be active or coherent as yet; but a cer- 
tain absorption of the facts was possible 
by the simple process of sitting still and 
letting them sink in. As the minutes 
went by, it with her a matter 
of sensation rather than of mental effort 

of odd, dream-like sensation, in which 
all the protecting walls and clearly de- 
fined boundary-lines of life and conduct 


pass 
avenue on 


became 


appeared to be melting away, leaving an 


immeasurable outlook on vaeanecy. To 


pass abruptly from the command of 
means, dignity, and consideration, out 
into a state in which she could claim 


unlike what she 
had often supposed it might be to go 
from the pomp and circumstance of 
earth as a disembodied spirit into space. 
The analogy was rendered the more 
exact by her sense, stunned and yet con- 
scious, of the survival of her own 
sonality amid what seemed a 
wreckage. 


nothing at all, was not 


per- 
universal 
This persistence of the ego 
in eonditions so vast and vague and 
empty as to be almost no conditions at 
all was the one point on which she could 
concentrate her faculties. 

It was, too, the one point on which 
she could form an articulated thought. 
She was Olivia Guion still! In this 
slipping of the world from beneath her 
feet she got a certain assurance from the 
affirmation of her identity. She was still 
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that character, compounded of many ele- 


ments, which recognized as its most 
active energies insistence of will and 
tenacity of pride. She could still call 


these resources to her aid to render her 
indestructible. Sitting slightly crouched, 


her hands clasped about her knees, 
her face drawn and momentarily older, 
her lips set, her eyes tracing absently 
the arabesques chased on the coffee- 


urn, she was inwardly urging her spirit 


to the buoyancy that cannot sink, to 
the vitality that rides on chaos. She 
was not actively or consciously doing 


this; in the strictest sense she was not 
doing it at all; it was doing itself, ob- 
securely and spontaneously, by the opera- 
tion of subliminal which she 
knew almost nothing, and to which her 
personality bore no more than the rela- 
tion of a mountain range to unrecordable 
voleanie fusions deep down in the earth. 

When, after long withdrawal within 
herself, she changed her position, sighed, 
and glanced about her, she had a curious 
feeling of having traveled far, of looking 
back on the old familiar things from a 
long way off. The richly wrought silver, 
the cheerful Minton, the splendidly 
toned mahogany, the Goya etchings on 
the walls, things of no great value, but 
long ago acquired, treasured, loved, had 
suddenly become useless and irrelevant. 
She had not lost Tory Hill so much as 
it, out into a condition 
that preceded it could 
count, and in which, so far as she was 
concerned, existence would have to be 
a new creation, called afresh out of that 
which was without form and void. 

She experienced the same sensation, 
if it was a sensation, when, a half-hour 
later, she found herself roaming dreamily 
rather than restlessly about the house. 
She was not anticipating her farewell 
to it; it had only ceased to be a back- 
ground, to have a meaning; it was like 
the scenery, painted and set, after the 
play is done. She herself had been re- 
moved elsewhere, projected into a sphere 
where the signs and seasons were so dif- 
ferent from anything she had ever known 
as to afford no indications; where day 


fi yrees of 


passed beyond 


where nothing 


did not necessarily induce light, nor 
night darkness, nor past experience 
knowledge. In the confounding of the 


perceptive powers and the reeling of the 
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judgment which the new circumstances 
produced she clung to her capacity to 
survive and dominate like a staggered 
man to a stanchion. 

In the mean time she was not positive- 
ly suffering, either from shock or sorrow. 
From her personal point of view the loss 
of money was not of itself an overpower- 
ing calamity. It might entail the dis- 
ruption of lifelong habits, but she was 
young enough not to be afraid of that. 
In spite of a way of living that might 
be said to have given her the best of 
everything, she had always known that 
her father’s income was a small one for 
his position in the world. As a family 
they had been in the habit of associating, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, with people 
whose revenues were twice and thrice and 
ten times their own. The obligation to 
keep the pace set by their equals had been 
recognized as a domestic hardship ever 
since she could remember; though it was 
a mitigating circumstance that in one 
way or another the money had always 
been found. Guion, Maxwell & Guion 
was a well which, while often threatening 
to run dry, had never failed to respond 
to a sufficiently energetic pumping. She 
had known the thought, however, fugi- 
tive, speculatory, not dwelt upon as a real 
possibility, that a day might come when 
it would do so no more. 

It was a thought that went as quickly 
as it came, its only importance being 
that it never caused her a shudder. If 
it sometimes brought matter for reflec- 
tion, it was in showing her to herself 
in a light in which, she was tolerably 
sure, she never appeared to anybody else 

as the true child of the line of frugal 
forebears, of sea-scouring men and cheese- 
paring women, who during nearly two 
hundred years of thrift had put penny 
to penny to save the Guion competence. 
Standing in the cheerful “ Colonial” 
hall which their stinting of themselves 
had made it possible to build, and 
which was furnished chiefly with the ob- 
jects—a settle, a pair of cupboards, a 
Copley portrait, a few chairs, some old 
decorative pottery—they had lived with, 
it afforded one more steadying element 
for her bewilderment to grasp at, to feel 
herself their daughter. 

There was, indeed, in the very type of 
her beauty a hint of a carefully cal- 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 741.—42 
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culated, unwasteful adaptation of means 
to ends quite in the spirit of their sparing 
ways. It was a beauty achieved by na- 
ture apparently with the surest, and yet 
with the slightest, expenditure of energy, 
a beauty of poise, of line, of delicacy, 
of reserve; with nothing of the super- 
fluous, and little even of color, beyond 
a gleam of chrysoprase in fine, gray eyes, 
and a coppery, metallic luster in hair 
that otherwise would have passed as 
chestnut brown. It was a beauty that 
came as much from repose in inaction 
as from grace in movement, but of which 
a noticeable trait was that it required 
no more to produce it in the way of ef- 
fort than in that of artifice. Through 
the transparent whiteness of the skin the 
blue of each clearly articulated vein and 
the rose of each hurrying flush counted 
for its utmost in the general economy 
of values. 

It was in keeping with this restraint 
that in all her ways, her manners, her 
dress, her speech, her pride, there should 
be a meticulous simplicity. It was not 
the simplicity of the hedge-row any 
more than of the hothouse; it was rather 
that of some classic flower, lavender or 
crown-imperial, growing from an ancient 
stock in some dignified, long-tended gar- 
den. It was thus a simplicity closely al- 
lied to sturdiness—the inner sturdiness 
not inconsistent with an outward sem- 
blance of fragility—the tenacity of 
strength by which the lavender scents 
the summer and the crown - imperial 
adorns the spring after the severest 
snows. 

It was doubtless this vitality, drawn 
from deep down in her native soil, that 
braced her now to simply holding fast, 
intuitively and almost blindly, till the 
first foree of the shock should have so 
spent itself that the normal working of 
the faculties might begin again. It was 
the something of which she had just 
spoken to her father, the something that 
might be pride but that was not wholly 
pride, which had never been taxed nor 
ealled on. She could not have defined it 
in a more positive degree, but eyen now, 
when all was confusion and disintegra- 
tion, she was conscious of its being there, 
an untouched treasure of resource. 

In what it supplied her with, however, 
there was no answer to the question that 
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had been silently making itself urgent 
from the first word of her father’s revela- 
tions: What was to happen with regard 
to her wedding? It took the practical 
form of dealing with the mere outward 
paraphernalia—the service, the brides- 
maids, the guests, the feast. Would it 
be reasonable, would it be decent, to 
carry out rich and elaborate plans in a 
ruined house? Further than that she 
dared not inquire, though she knew very 
well there was still a greater question 
to be met. When, during the course of 
the morning, Drusilla Fane came to see 
her, Olivia broached it timidly, though 
the conversation brought her little in the 
way of help. 

Knowing all she knew through the 
gossip of servants, Drusilla felt the neces- 
sity of being on her guard. She accepted 
Olivia’s information that her father had 
met with losses as so much news, and 
gave utterance to sentiments of sympathy 
and encouragement. Beyond that she 
could not go. She was obliged to cast 
her ecndolences in the form of bald gen- 
eralities, since she could make but a 
limited use of the name of Rupert Ash- 
ley as a souree of comfort. More clear- 
ly than any one in their little group she 
could see what marriage with Olivia 
in her new conditions—the horrible, 
tragic conditions that would arise if 
Peter could do nothing—would mean for 
him. She weighed her words, therefore, 
with exactness, measuring the little more 
and the little less as in an apothecary’s 
balances. 

“ You see,” Olivia said, trying to sound 
her friend’s ideas, “from one point of 
view I scarcely know him.” 

“You know him well enough to be in 
love with him.” Drusilla felt that that 
committed her to nothing. 

“That doesn’t imply much—not neces- 
sarily, that is. You can be in love with 
people and scarcely know them at all. 
And it often happens that if you knew 
them better you wouldn’t be in love with 
them.” 

“ And you know him well enough to 
be sure that he’ll want to do everything 
right.” 

“Oh yes; I’m quite sure of that. I’m 
only uneertain that—everything right— 
would satisfy me.” 

Drusilla reflected. “I see what you 


mean. And, of course, you want to do— 
everything right—yourself.” 

Olivia glanced up obliquely under her 
lashes. 

“T see what you mean, too.” 

“You mustn’t see too much.” Dru- 
silla spoke hastily. She waited in some 
anxiety to see just what significance 
Olivia had taken from her words; but 
when the latter spoke it was to pass on 
to another point. 

“You see, he didn’t want to marry an 
American, in the first place.” 

“Well, no one forced him into that. 
That’s one thing he did with his eyes 
open, at any rate.” 

“THis doing it was a sort of 
cession.” 

Drusilla looked at her with big, in- 
dignant eyes. 

“Concession to what, for pity’s sake ?” 

“Concession to his own heart, I sup- 
pose.” Olivia smiled faintly. “You 
see, all other things being equal, he would 
have preferred to marry one of his own 
countrywomen.” 

“Tt’s six of one and half a dozen of 
the other. If he’d married one of his 
own countrywomen the other things 
wouldn’t have been equal. So there you 

~ 
are. 





con- 


“But the other things aren’t equal 
now. Don’t you see? They’re changed.” 

“You're not changed.” Drusilla felt 
these words to be dangerous. It was a 
relief to her that Olivia should contradict 
them promptly. 

“Oh yes, I am. I’m changed —in 
value. With papa’s troubles there’s a 
depreciation in everything we are.” 

Drusilla repeated these words to her 
father and mother at table when she went 
home to luncheon. “If she feels like that 
now,” she commented, “what will she 
say when she knows all?—if she ever has 
to know it.” 

“But she hasn’t changed,” Mrs. Tem- 
ple argued. “It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference in her.” 

Drusilla shook her head. “Yes, it 
does, mother ‘dear. You don’t know 
anything about it.” 

“T know enough about it,” Mrs. Tem- 
ple declared, with some asperity, “to see 
that she will be the same Olivia Guion 
after her father has gone to prison as she 
was in the days of her happiness. If 
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there’s any change, it will be to make 
her a better and nobler character. She’s 
just the type to be perfected through 
suffering.” 

“ Y-y-es,” Drusilla admitted, her head 
inclined to one side. “That might be 
quite true in one way; but it wouldn’t 
help Rupert Ashley to keep his place in 
the Sussex Rangers.” 

“Do you mean to say they’d make him 
give it up?” 

“They wouldn’t make him, mother 
dear. He’d only have to.” 

“Well, I never did! If that’s the 
British army—” 

“The British army is a very com- 
plicated institution. It fills a lot of 
different functions, and it’s a lot of dif- 
ferent things. It’s one thing from the 
point of view of the regiment, and an- 
other from that of the War Office. It’s 
one thing on the official side, and another 
on the military, and another on the social. 
You can’t decide anything about it in 
an abstract, off-hand way. Rupert Ashley 
might be a capital officer, and every one 
might say he’d done the honorable thing 
in standing by Olivia; and yet he’d find 
it impossible to go on as colonel of the 
Rangers when his father-in-law was in 
penal servitude. There it is in a nut- 
shell. You ean’t argue about it, because 
that’s the way it is.” 

Out of the day’s events Olivia ex- 
tracted just one hint that she considered 
useful. In the letter which she pro- 
ceeded to write Rupert Ashley as soon 
as she was alone, a letter that would meet 
him on his arrival in New York, she 
gave a statement of such facts as had 
come to her knowledge, but abstained 
from comments of her own and from 
suggestions. 

“We have asked some three hundred 
people to the church for the 28th. Many 
of them will not be in town, as the season 
is still so early; but I think it wisest to 
withdraw all invitations without consult- 
ing you further. This will leave us free 
to do as we think best after you arrive. 
We can then talk over everything—from 
the beginning.” 


With the hint thus conveyed she felt 
her letter to be fitly worded. By the 
time she had slipped down the drive- 
way to the box at the gate and posted 
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it with her own hands her father had 
returned. 

She had ordered tea in the little oval 
sitting-room they used when quite alone, 
and told the maid to say she was not 
receiving if anybody called. She knew 
her father would be tired, but she hoped 
that if they were undisturbed he would 
talk to her of his affairs. There was so 
much in them that was mysterious to 
her. Notwithstanding her partial recovery 
from the shock of the morning, she still 
felt herself transported to a world in 
which the needs were new to her, and 
the chain of cause and effect had a be- 
wildering inconsequence. For this rea- 
son it seemed to her quite in the order 
of things—the curiously inverted order 
now established, in which one thing was 
as likely as another—that her father 
should stretch himself in a comfortable 
arm-chair and say nothing at all till after 
he had finished his second cup of tea. 
Even then he might not have spoken if 
her own patience had held out. 

“So you didn’t go away, after all,” she 
felt it safe to observe. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“ Sha’n’t you have to go?” 

There was an instant’s hesitation. 

“Perhaps not. In fact, I may almost 
definitely say—not. I should like an- 
other cup of tea.” 

“That makes three, papa. Won't it 
keep you awake?” 

“Nothing will keep me awake to- 
night.” 

The tone caused her to look at him 
more closely as she took the cup he 
handed back to her. She noticed that 
his eyes glittered, and that in either 
cheek, above the line of the beard, there 
was a hectic spot. She adjusted the 
spirit-lamp, and, lifting the cover of the 
kettle, looked inside. 

“Has anything happened?” she asked, 
doing her best to give the question a 
casual intonation. 

“A great deal has happened.” He 
allowed that statement to sink in 
before continuing. “T think ” — he 
paused long—“T think I’m going to get 
the money.” 

She held herself well in hand, though 
at the words the old familiar landmarks 
of her former world seemed to rise again, 
rosily, mistily, like the walls of Troy 
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to the sound of Apollo’s lute. She looked 
into the kettle again to see if the water 
was yet boiling, taking longer than neces- 
sary to peer into the quiet depth. 

“T’m so glad.” She spoke as if he 
had told her he hac shaken hands with 
an old friend. “I thought you would.” 

“Ah, but you never thought of any- 
thing like this.” 

“T knew it would be something pretty 
good. With your name, there wasn’t the 
slightest doubt of it.” 

Had he been a wise man he would have 
let it go at that. He was not, however, 
a wise man. The shallow, brimming 
reservoir of his nature was of the kind 
that spills over at a splash. 

“The most extraordinary thing has 
happened,” he went on. “A man came 
to my office to-day and offered to lend me 
—no, not to lend—practically to give me 
—enough money to pull me through.” 

She held a lump of sugar poised above 
his cup with the sugar-tongs. Her as- 
tonishment was so great that she kept 
it there. The walls of the city which 
just now had seemed to be rising magical- 
ly faded away again, leaving the same 
unbounded vacancy into which she had 
been looking out all day. 

“ What do you mean by—practically to 
give you?” 

“The man said lend. But my name 
is good for even more than you supposed, 
since he knows, and I know, that I can 
offer him no security.” 

“Tlow can he tell, then, that you'll 
ever pay it back?” 

“He can’t tell. That’s just it.” 

“ And can you tell?” She let the lump 
of sugar fall with a circle of tiny eddies 
into the cup of tea. 

“T can tell—up to a point.” His tone 
indicated some abatement of enthusiasm. 

“Tp to what point?” 

“Up to the point that I'll pay it back— 
if I ean. That’s all he asks. As a matter 
of fact, he doesn’t seem to care.” 

She handed him his cup. “ Isn’t that 
a very queer way to lend money?” 

“Of course it’s queer. That’s why 
I’m telling you. That’s what makes it 
so remarkable, such a—tribute—to me. 
I dare say that sounds fatuous, but—” 

“Tt doesn’t sound fatuous so much 
as—” 

“So much as what?” 


The distress gathering in her eyes pre- 
pared him for her next words before she 
uttered them. 

“ Papa, I shouldn’t think you’d take it.” 

He stared at her dully. Her perspi- 
eacity disconcerted him. He had ex- 
pected to bolster up the ruins of his 
honor by her delighted acquiescence. He 
had not known till now how much he 
had been counting on the justification 
of her relief. It was a proof, however, 
of the degree to which his own initia- 
tive had failed him that he cowered 
before her judgment, with little or no 
protest. 

“T haven’t said I’d take it—positively.” 

“ Naturally. Of course you haven’t.” 

He dabbled the spoon uneasily in 
his tea, looking downcast. “I don’t 
quite see,” he objected, trying to rally his 
pluck, “ why it should be—naturally.” 

“Oh, don’t you? To me it’s self- 
evident. We may have lost money, but 
we’re still not recipients of alms.” 

“This wasn’t alms. It was four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars.” 

She was plainly awe-struck. “ That’s a 
great deal; but I supposed it would be 
something large. And yet the magnitude 
of the sum only makes it the more im- 
possible to accept.” 

“Y-es; of course; if you look at it in 
that way.” He put back his cup on the 
table untasted. 

“Surely it’s the only way to look at 
it? Aren’t you going to drink your tea?” 

“No, I think not. I’ve had enough. 
T’ve—I’ve had enough of everything.” 

He sank back wearily into the depths 
of his arm-chair. The glitter had passed 
from his eyes; he looked ill. He had 
clearly not enough courage to make a 
stand for what he wanted. She could 
see how cruelly he was disappointed. 
After all, he might have accepted the 
money and told her nothing about it! 
He had taken her inte his confidence 
because of that need of expansion that 
had often led him to “ give away” what 
a more crafty man would have kept to 
himself. She was profiting by his in- 
discretion to make what was already 
so hard for him still harder. Sipping 
her tea slowly, she turned the subject 
over and over in her mind, seeking some 
ground on which to agree with him. 

She did this the more conscientiously, 
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since she had often reproached herself 
with a fixity of principle that might 
with some show of reason be called too 
inflexible. Between right and wrong 
other people, especially the people of her 
world, were able to see an infinitude 
of shadings she had never been able to 
distinguish. She half aecepted the 
criticism often made of her in Paris 
and London that her Puritan inheritance 
had given an inartistic rigidity to her 
moral prospect. It inclined her to see 
the paths of life as ruled and numbered 
like the checker-board plan of an Amer- 
ican city, instead of twisting and wind- 
ing, quaintly and picturesquely, with 
roundabout evasions and _ astonishing 
short-cuts, amusing to explore, whether 
for the finding or the losing of the way, 
as in any of the capitals long trodden 
by the feet of men. Between the straight, 
broad avenues of conduct, well lighted 
and well defined, there lay apparently 
whole regions of byways, in which those 
who could not easily do right could 
wander vaguely, without precisely doing 
wrong. following a line that might be 
termed permissible. Into this tortuous 
maze her spirit now tried to penetrate, 
as occasionally, to visit some historic 
monument, she had plunged into the 
slums of a medieval town. 

It was an exercise that brought her 
nothing but a feeling of bewilderment. 
Having no sense of locality for this kind 
of labyrinth, sae could only turn round 
and round confusedly. All she could do, 
when from the drooping of her father’s 
lids she feared he was falling off to sleep, 
leaving the question unsettled, was to 
say, helplessly : 

“T suppose you'll be sorry now for 
having told me.” 

He lifted his long lashes, that wer« 
like a girl’s, and looked at her. The 
minutes that had passed had altered his 
expression. There was again a sparkle 
of resolve, perhaps of relief, in his glance. 
Without changing his position, he spoke 
drowsily, and yet reassuringly, like a 
man with a large and easy grasp of the 
situation. She was not sure whether it 
was a renewal of confidence on his part 
or a bit of acting. 

“No, dear, no. I wanted to get your 
point of view. It’s always interesting to 
me. I see-your objections, of course. 
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1 may say that I even shared some of 
them—till—” 

She allowed him a minute in which to 
resume, but, as he kept silence, she ven- 
tured to ask: 

“ Does that mean that you don’t share 
them now?” 

‘I see what there is to be said—all 
round. It isn’t to be expected, dear, that 
you—as a woman—not used to busi- 
ness—”’ 

“Oh, but I didn’t understand that 
this was business. That’s just the point. 
To borrow money might be business—to 
borrow it on security, you know, or what- 
ever else is the usual way; but not to 
take it—as a present.” 

He jerked himself up into a forward 
posture. When he replied to her, it was 
with didactic, explanatory irritation. 

“When I said that, I was legitimately 
using language that might be called exag- 
gerated. Hyperbole is, I believe, the term 
grammarians use for it. I didn’t ex- 
pect you, dear, to take me up so liter- 
ally. It isn’t like you. You generally 
have more imagination. As a matter of 
fact, Davenant’s offer was that of a 
loan—” 

“Oh! So it was—that man?’ 

“Yes; it was he. He expressly spoke 
of it as a loan. I myself interpreted it 
as a gift, simply to emphasize its ex- 
traordinary generosity. I thought you’d 
appreciate that. Do you see?” 

“Perfectly, papa; and its the ex- 
traordinary generosity that seems to me 
just what makes it impossible. Why 
should Mr. Davenant be generous to us? 
What does he expect to gain?” 

“T had that out with him. He said 
he didn’t expect to gain anything.” 

“ And you believed him ?” 

“Partly; though I suppose he has 
something up his sleeve. It wasn’t my 
policy to question him too closely about 
that. It’s not altogether my first con- 
cern. I need the money.” 

“But you don’t need the money—in 
that way, papa?” 

“T need it in any way. If Davenant 
will let me have it, especially on such 
terms, I’ve no choice but to take it.” 

“Oh, don’t, papa. I’m sure it isn’t 
right. I—I don’t like him.” 

“Pff! What’s that got to do with it? 
This is business.” 
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“No, papa. It’s not business. It’s a 
great deal more—or a great deal less— 
I don’t know which.” 

“You don’t know anything about it 
at all, dear. You may take that from 
me. This is a man’s affair. You really 
must leave it to me to deal with it.” 
Once more he fell back into the depth 
of his arm-chair and closed his eyes. 
“Tf you don’t mind, I think I should 
like a littl nap. What have you 
got so especially against Davenant, 
anyhow ?” 

“T’ve nothing against him—except 
that I’ve never liked him.” 

“What do you know about him? 
When did you ever see him ?”’ 

“T haven’t seen him for years, not 
since: Drusilla used to bring him te 
dances, when we were young girls. She 
didn’t like it particularly, but she had to 
do it because he was her father’s ward 
and had gone to live with them. He 
was uncouth, aggressive. Wasn’t he a 
foundling, or a street Arab, or some- 
thing like that? He certainly seemed so. 
He wasn’t a bit civilized. And once he 
—he said something—he almost insulted 
me. You wouldn’t take his money now, 
papa ?” 

There was no answer. He breathed 
gently. She spoke more forcibly. 

“ Papa, you wouldn’t let a stranger pay 
your debts?” 

He continued to breathe gently, his 
eyes closed, the long black lashes curling 
on his cheek. 

“Papa, darling,” she cried, “Tl help 
you. Ill take everything on myself. 
I'll find a way somehow. Only, don’t 
do this.” 

He stirred, and murmured sleepily. 

“You attend to your wedding, dear. 
That ‘Il be quite enough for you to look 
after.” 

“But I can’t have a wedding if Mr. 
Davenant has to pay for it. Don’t you 
see? TI can’t be married at all.” 

When he made no response to this shot, 
she understood finally that he meant to 
let the subject drop. 


CHAPTER VII 


T was in the nature of a relief to 
Olivia Guion when, on the following 
day, her father was too ill to go to his 


office. A cold, caused by the exposure of 
two nights previous, and accompanied 
by a rising temperature, kept him con- 
fined to his room, though not to bed. The 
occurrence, by maintaining the situation 
where it was, rendered it impossible to 
take any irretrievable step that day. 
This was so much gain. 

She had slept little; she had passed 
most of the night in active and, as it 
seemed to her, lucid thinking. Among 
the points clearest to her was the degree 
to which she herself was involved in the 
present business. In a measure, the 
transfer of a large sum of money from 
Peter Davenant to her father would be 
an incident more vital to her than to any 
one else, since she more than any one 
else must inherit its moral effects. While 
she was at a loss to see what the man 
could claim from them in return for his 
generosity, she was convinced that his 
exactions would be not unconnected with 
herself. If, on the other hand, he de- 
manded nothing, then the lifelong obli- 
gation in the way of gratitude that must 
thus be imposed on her would be the most 
intolerable thing of all. Better any pri- 
vation than the incurring of such a debt 
—a debt that would cover everything she 
was or could become. It was a relation 
she could not have endured toward a man 
even if she loved him; still less was. it 
sufferable with one whom she had always 
regarded with an indefinable disdain, 
when she had not ignored him. The very 
possibility that he might purchase a hold 
on her inspired a frantic feeling. 

Throughout the morning she was 
obliged to conceal from her father this 
intense opposition, or at least to refrain 
from speaking of it. When she made the 
attempt he grew so feverish that the 
doctor advised the postponement of dis- 
tressing topics till he should be better 
able to discuss them. She could only 
make him as comfortable as might be, 
pondering while she covered him up in 
the chaise-longue, putting his books and 
his cigars within easy reach, how she 
could best convert him to her point of 
view. It was inconceivable to her that 
he would persist in the scheme when he 
realized how it would affect her. 

She had gone down to the little 
sitting -room commanding the drive- 
way, thinking it probable that Drusilla 
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Fane might come to see her. Watching 
for her approach, she threw open the 
French window set in the réunded end 
of the room and leading out to the Co- 
rinthian-columned portico that adorned 
what had once been the garden side of 
the house. There was no garden now, 
only a stretch of elm-shaded lawn, with 
a few dahlias and zinnias making 
gorgeous clusters against the already 
gorgeous autumn-tinted shrubbery. On 
the wall of a neighboring brick house, 
Virginia creeper and ampelopsis added 
fuel to the fire of surrounding color, 
while a maple in the middle distance 
blazed with all the hues that might have 
flamed in Moses’ burning bush. It was 
one of those days of the American au- 
tumn when the air is shot with gold, 
when there is gold in the light, gold on 
the foliage, gold on the grass, gold on all 
surfaces, gold in all shadows, and a gold 
sheen in the sky itself. Red gold like a 
rich lacquer overlay the trunks of the 
occasional pines, and pale-yellow gold, 
beaten and thin, shimmered along the 
pendulous garlands of the elms, where 
they caught the sun. It was a wind- 
less morning, and a silent one; the 
sound of a hammer, or of a motorist’s 
horn, coming up from the slope of splen- 
did woodland that was really the town, 
accentuated rather than disturbed the 
immediate stillness. 

To Olivia. Guion this quiet eestasy of 
nature was uplifting. Its rich, rejoicing 
quality restored as by a tonic her ha- 
bitual confidence in her ability to earry 
the strongholds of life with a high and 
graceful hand. Difficulties that had been 
paramount, overpowering, fell all at once 
into perspective, becoming heights to be 
scaled rather than barriers defying pass- 
age. For the first time in the twenty- 
four hours sinee the previous morning’s 
revelations, she thought of her lover as 
bringing comfort rather than as creat- 
ing complications. 

Up to this minute he had seemed to 
withdraw from her, to elude her. As a 
matter of fact, though she spoke of him 
rarely, and always with a purposely 
prosaic touch, he was so romantic a figure 
in her dreams that the approach of the 
sordid and the ugly had dispelled his 
image. It was quite true, as she had 
said to Drusilla Fane, that from one 
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point of view she didn’t know him very 
well. She might have said that she 
didn’t know him at all on any of those 
planes where rents and the price of beef 
are factors. He had come into her life 
with much the same sort of appeal as 
the wandering knight of the days of 
chivalry made to the damsel in the family 
fortress. Up to his appearing she had 
thought herself too sophisticated and 
too old to be caught by this kind of 
fancy, especially as it was not the first 
time she had been exposed to it. In the 
person of Rupert Ashley, however, it 
presented itself with the requisite limi- 
tations and accompaniments. He was 
neither so young nor so rich nor of such 
high rank as to bring a disproportionate 
element into their romance, while at the 
same time he had all the endowments of 
looks, birth, and legendary courage that 
the heroine craves in the hero. When he 
was not actually under her eyes, her 
imagination embodied him most easily 
in the svelte elegance of the King Arthur 
beside Maximilian’s tomb at Innspruck. 

Their acquaintance had been brief, but 
illuminating—one of those friendships 
that ean afford to transcend the knowl- 
edge of mere outward personal facts 
to leap to the things of the heart and 
the spirit. It was one of the common- 
places of their intimate speech together 
that they “seemed to have known each 
other always”; but now that it was 
necessary for her to possess some prac- 
tical measure of his character, she saw, 
with a sinking of the heart, that they 
had never passed beyond the stage of the 
poetic and pictorial. 

Speculating as to what he would say 
when he received her letter telling of her 
father’s misfortunes, she was obliged to 
confess that she had “not the remotest 
idea.” Matters of this sort belonged to a 
world on which they had deliberately. turn- 
ed their backs. That is to say, she had 
turned her back on it deliberately, though 
by training knowing its importance, fear- 
ing that to him it would seem mundane, 
inappropriate, American. This course 
had been well enough during the period 
of a high-bred courtship, almost too fas- 
tidiously disdainful of the commonplace; 
but now that the Fairy Princess had 
become a beggar-maid, while Prince 
Charming was Prince Charming still, it 
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was natural that the former should rec- 
ognize its insufficiency. She had recog- 
nized it fully yesterday; but this morn- 
ing, in the optimistic brightness of the 
golden atmosphere, romance came sud- 
denly to life again, and confidence grew 
strong. Drusilla had said that she, 
Olivia, knew him well enough to be sure 
that he would want to do—everything 
right. They would do everything right— 
together. They would save her father 
whom she loved so tenderly from making 
rash mistakes, and—who knew?—find a 
way perhaps to rescue him in his 
troubles and shelter his old age. 

She was so sure of herself to-day, 
and so nearly sure of Ashley, that even 
the shock of seeing Peter Davenant com- 
ing up the driveway, between the clumps 
of shrubbery, brought her no dismay. 
She was quick in reading the situation. 
It was after eleven o’clock; he had had 
time to go to Boston, and, learning that 
her father was not at his office, had come 
to seek him at home. 

She made her arrangements promptly. 
Withdrawing from the window before he 
could see her, she bade the maid say that, 
Mr. Guion being ill, Miss Guion would 
be glad to see Mr. Davenant, if he would 
have the kindness to come in. To give 
an air of greater naturalness to the mise- 
en-scéne, she took a bit of embroidery 
from her work-basket, and began to stitch 
at it, seating herself near the open win- 
dow. She was not without a slight, half- 
amused sense of lying in ambush, as if 
some Biblical voice were saying to her, 
“Up! for the Lord hath delivered thine 


enemy into thine hand.” 


“My father isn’t well,” she explained 
to Davenant, when she had shaken hands 
with him and begged him to sit down. 
“T dare say he may not be able to go 
out for two or three days to come.” 

“So they told me at his office. I was 
sorry to hear it.” 

“You’ve been to his office, then? He 
told me you were there yesterday. That’s 
partly the reason why I’ve ventured to 
ask you to come in.” 

She’ went on with her stitching, turn- 
ing the canvas first on one side and then 
on the other, sticking the needle in with 
very precise care. He fancied she was 
waiting for him to “ give himself away ” 


by saying something, no matter what. 
Having, however, a talent for silence 
without embarrassment, he made use of 
it, knowing that by means of it he could 
force her to resume. 

He was not at ease; he was not 
without misgiving. It had been far 
from his expectation to see her on 
this errand, or, for the matter of that, 
on any errand at all. It had never oc- 
curred to him that Guion could speak to 
her of a transaction so private, so secret, 
as that proposed between them. Since, 
then, his partner in the undertaking had 
been foolish, Davenant felt the necessity . 
on his side of being doubly discreet. 
Moreover, he was intuitive enough to 
feel her antipathy toward him on purely 
general grounds. “I’m not her sort,” 
was the summing up of her sentiments he 
made for himself. He could not wholly 
see why he excited her dislike, since, be- 
yond a moment of idiotic presumption 
long ago, he had never done her any 
harm. 

He fancied that his personal apnear- 
ance, as much as anything, was dis- 
pleasing to her fastidiousness. He was 
so big, so awkward; his hands and feet 
were so clumsy. A little more and he 
would have been ungainly; perhaps she 
considered him ungainly as it was. He 
had tried in every way to negative his 
defects, but he felt that with all his 
efforts he was but a bumpkin compared 
with certain other men—Rodney Temple, 
for example—-who never took any pains 
at all. Looking at her now, her pure, ex- 
quisite profile bent over her piece of 
work, while the sun struck coppery 
gleams from her masses of brown hair, 
he felt as he had often felt in rooms 
filled with fragile specimens of art— 
flower-like cups of ancient glass, dainty 
groups in Meissen, mystic lovelinesses 
wrought in amber, ivory, or jade—as if 
his big, gross personality ought to 
shrink into itself and he should walk on 
tiptoe. 

“T understand from my father,” she 
said, when she found herself obliged to 
break the silence, “that you’ve offered to 
help him in his difficulties. I couldn’t 
let the occasion pass without telling you 
how much I appreciate your generosity.” 

She spoke without looking up; words 
and tone were gently courteous, but they 
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ight to bring the balm of spring, and 
yet has the chill of ice in it. 

“Tlaven’t you noticed,” he said, slow- 
ly, choosing his words with care, “ that 
generosity consists largely in the point 
of view of—the other party? You may 
vive away an old cloak, for the sake of 
vetting rid of it: but the person who re- 
ceives it thinks you kind.” 

‘IT see that.” she admitted, going on 
with her work, “and yet there are people 
to whom I shouldn’t offer an old cloak 
even if I had one to give away.” 

He colored promptly. “You mean 
that, if they needed anything, you'd 
offer them—the best you had.” 

‘I wonder if you’d understand that 
I’m not speaking ungraciously if I said 
that I shouldn’t offer them anything 
at all?” 

He put up his hand and stroked his 
long, fair mustache. It was the sort of 
rebuke to which he was sensitive. It 
seemed to relegate him to another land, 
another world, another species of being 
from those to which she belonged. It 
was a second or two before he could de- 
cide what to say. “No, Miss Guion,” 
he answered then; “I don’t understand 
that point of view.” 

“Tm sorry. I heped you would.” 

“ Why ?” 

She lifted her clear gray eves on him 
for the briefest possible look. “ Need I 
explain ?” 

The question gave him an advantage 
he was quick to seize. “ Not at all, Miss 
Guion. You've a right to your own 
judgments. I don’t ask to know them.” 

‘But I think you ought. When you 
enter into what is distinetly our private 
family affair, I’ve a right to give my 
opinion.” 

‘You don’t think I question that ?”’ 

“Tm afraid 1 do. I imagine you’re 
capable of carrying your point, regard- 
less of what I feel.” 

“But I've no peint to carry. I find 
Mr. Guion wanting to borrow a sum of 
money that I’m prepared to lend. It’s a 
common situation in business.” 

“Ah, but this is not business. It’s 
charity.” 

“Did Mr. Guion tell you so?” 

“Tle did. He told me all about it. 
My father has no secrets from me.” 

Vor. CXXIV.—No. 741.—43 
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* Did he use the word charity ?” 
“ Almost. He said you offered him a 
loan, but that it really was a gift.” 

His first impulse was to repudiate this 
point of view, but a minute’s reflection 
decided him in favor of plain speaking. 
“ Well,” he said, slowly, “suppose it was 
a gift. Would there be any harm in it?” 

“There wouldn’t be any harm, per- 
haps; there would only be an impossi- 
bility.” She worked very busily, and 
spoke in a low voice, without looking up. 
“A gift implies two conditions—on the 
one side the right to offer, and on the 
other the freedom to take.” 

“But I should say that those condi- 
tions existed between Mr. Guion and me.” 

‘But not between you and me. Don’t 
That’s the point. To any 
such transaction as this I have to be 
important 


you see? 


in many ways the most 
party.” 

Again he was tempted to reject this in- 
terpretation, but, once more, on second 
thoughts, he allowed it to go uncontested. 
When he spoke it was to pass to another 
order of question. 

‘T wonder how much you know?” 

“ About my father’s affairs? I know 
everything.” 

“ Everything ?” 

“Yes; everything. He told me yester- 
day. I didn’t expect him to come home 
last night at all; but he came, and told 
me what you had proposed.” 

‘You understood, then,” Davenant 
stammered, “that he might have to—to 

go away?” 

“Oh, perfectly.” 

“ And aren’t vou very much appalled ?” 

The question was wrung from him by 
sheer astonishment. That she should sit 
ealmly embroidering a sofa-cushion with 
this knowledge in her heart, with this 
possibility hanging over her, seemed to 
him to pass the limits of the human. Be- 
fore replving she took time to search in 
her work-hasket for another skein of silk. 

“ Appalled is searcely the word. Of 
course, it was a blow to me; but I hope 
I know how to take a blow without 
flinching.” 

“Oh, but one like this 

“We're able to bear it. What makes 
you think we ean’t2 If we didn’t try, 
we should probably involve ourselves in 


worse.” 
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“ But how could there be worse ?” 

“ That’: what I don’t know. You see, 
when my father told me of your kind 
ffer, he didn’t tell me what you wanted 
in exchange.” 

“Did he say I wanted anything?” 

“Tle said you hadn’t asked for any- 
thing. That’s what leaves us so much in 
the dark.” 

“Isn't it conceivable—?”’ he began, 
with « 


slightly puzzled air. 

“Not that it matters,” she inter- 
rupted, hurriedly. “Of course, if we 
had anything with which to compensate 
vou—anything adequate, that is—I don’t 
say that we shouldn’t consider seriously 
the suggestion you were good enough 
to make. But we haven’t. As I under- 
stand it, we haven’t anything at all. 
That settles the question definitely. I 
hope you see,” 

“Tsn’t it eonceivable,” he persisted, 
“that a man might like to do a thing, 
once in a way, without—?” 

“Without asking for an equivalent in 
return? Possibly. But in this ease it 
would only make it harder for me.” 

“Tlow so?” 

“ By putting me under an overwhelm- 
ing obligation to a total stranger, an 


obligation that I ecouldn’t bear, while 


still less could I do away with it.” 

“T don’t see,” he reasoned, “ that you’d 
be under a greater obligation to me in 
that case than you are to others al- 
ready.” 

~ i present,” she corrected, “ we’re 
not under an obligation to any one. My 
father and I are contending with circum- 
stances; we're not asking favors of in- 
dividuals. I know we owe money—a 
great deal of money—to a good many 
people 

“Who are total strangers, just like me.” 

“ Not total strangers just like you, but 
total strangers whom I don’t know, and 
don’t know anything about, and who be- 
come impersonal from their very num- 
bers.” 

“But you know Mrs. Rodman and 
Mrs. Clay. They’re not impersonal.” 

All he saw for the instant was that she 
arrested her needle half-way through the 
stitch. She sat perfectly still, her head 
bent, her fingers rigid, as she might have 
sat in trying to eatch some sudden, dis- 
tant sound. It was only in thinking it 


over afterward that he realized what she 
must have lived through in the seconds 
before she spoke, 
“Does my father owe money to them?” 
The hint of dismay was so faint that 
it might have eluded any ear but one 


rendered sharp by suspicion Davenant 
felt the blood rushing to his temples and 
a singing in his head. “ My God, she 
didn’t know!” he eried, inwardly The 
urgency of retrieving his mistake kept 


him calm and cool, prompting him to 
reply with assumed indifference. 

*‘T really can’t say anything about it. 
l suppose thes would be among the 
creditors, as a matter of course.” 

For the first time she let her clear, 


grave eyes rest fully on him. They wer 
quiet eyes, with exquisitely finished lids 
and lashes. In his imagination their 


depth of what seemed like devotional rev 
erie contributed more than anything else 
to her air of separation and remoteness. 

“Isn’t it very serious—when there’s 
anything wrong with estates?” 

Ile answered readily, still forcing a 
tone of careless matter-of-fact. 

“Of course it’s serious. Everything 
is serious in business. Your father’s af 
fairs are just where they can be settled 
now. But if we put it off any longer 
it might not be so easy. Men often have 
to take charge of one another’s affairs and 
straighten them out, and advance one an- 


other money and all that n business.” 


She looked away from him again, 
absently. She appeared not to be listen- 
ing. There was something in her man- 
ner that advised him of the uselessness 
of saying anything more in that vein. 
After a while she folded her work, 
smoothing it carefully across her knee. 
The only sign she gave of being un- 
usually moved was in rising from: her 
chair and going to the open window, 
where she stood with her back toward him. 

Rising as she did, he stood waiting for 
her to turn and say something else. Now 
that the truth was dawning on her, it 
seemed to him as well to allow it to grow 
clear. It would show her the futility of 
further opposition. Tle would have been 
glad to keep her ignorant; he regretted 
the error into which she herself unwit- 
tingly had led him; but sinee it had 
been committed it would not be wholly 
a disaster if it summoned her to yield. 
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Ilaving come to this conelusion, lh 
had time to make another observation 
vhile she still stood with her back to him. 
It was to consider himself fortunate in 


aving ceased to be in love with her. In 


of all the circumstances, it was a 
vreat thing to have passed through that 
phase and come out of it. He had read 

mmewhere that a man is never twice in 
ve with the same woman. If that wer 
so, he eould fairly believe himself im 
ine, as after a certain kind of malady. 
If it were not tor this he would have 
ind in her hostility to his efforts and 
er repugnance to his person a tempta- 
n a temptation to which he was 
wcially liable in regard to living things 
o feel that it was his right to curb 
the spirit and tame the rebellion of what- 
ver was restive to his control. There 
something in this haughty, high- 
trung creature, poising herself in silence 
stand upright in the face of Fate. that 
ld have ealled forth his impulse to 
lominate her will, to subdue her lips to 
is own—if he had really eared. lor- 
tunately, he didn't eare;: and so eould 
eek her welfare with detachment. 
lurning slowly, she stood grasping -the 


back of the chair from which she had 


‘Wasn’t it for something of that kind 

something wrong with estates—that 
Jack Berrington was sent to prison ?” 

The question took him unawares. “I 
I don’t remember.” 

*T do. I should think you would. The 
trial was in all the papers. It was the 
Gray estate. Ile was Mrs. Gray’s trustee. 
Ile ruined the whole Gray family.” 

* Possibly.” Ile did his best to speak 

rily. “In the matter of estates there 
ire all sorts of hitehes that can happen. 
Some are worse than others, of course F 

‘T’ve seen his wife, Ada Berrington, 
nee or twiee, when [ve been in Paris. 
She lives there, waiting for him to come 

it of Singville. She avoids her old 
friends when she can, but I’ve seen her.” 

‘I think [ remember hearing about 
them,” he said, for the sake of saying 
something; “ but—” 

‘I should like to go and talk with 
my father. Would you mind waiting?” 

She made as though she would pass 
him, but he managed to bar her way. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“ | wouldn’t do that if I were you, Miss 
Guion. If he’s not well it ‘ll only upset 
him. Why not let everything be—just 
as itis? You won't regret it a year hene 

believe me. In nine things out of ten 
you'd know better than I; but this is the 
tenth thing, in which I know better than 
you. Why not trust me—and let me 
have a free hand?” 

“T’m afraid I must go to my father 
If you'll be kind enough to wait, Ul 
come back and tell you what he says. 
Then we shall know. Will you please 
let me pass?” 

Ile moved to one side. He thought 
again of the woman in the English law 
court. It was like this that she walked 
from the dock—erect, unflinching, grace- 
ful, with eyes fixed straight before her, 
as though she saw something in the air. 

Ile watched her cross the hall to the 
foot of the staircase. There she paused 
pensively. In a minute or two she came 
back to the sitting-room door. 

“Tf it should be lik like Jack Ber- 
rington,”’ she said, from the threshold, 
with a kind of concentrated quiet in her 
manner, “then—what you suggested 
would be more out of the question than 
CVE p,.” 

“T don’t see that.” he returned, adopt- 
ing her own tone. “TI should think it 
would be just the other way.” 

She shook her head. 

“There are a lot of points of view 
that vou haven’t seen yet,” he persisted. 
*‘T could put some of them before you 
if you’d give me time.” 

‘It would be no use doing that. I 
should never believe anything but that 
we—my father and T—should bear the 
responsibilities of our own acts.” 

“You'll think differently.” he began, 
‘when vou’ve looked at the thing all 
round; and then 

But before he could complete his 
sentence she had gone. 


Having seen her go up-stairs, he waited 
in some uneertainty. When fifteen or 
twenty minutes had gone by, he decided 
to wait no longer. Picking up his hat 
and stick from the chair on which he had 
laid them, he went out by the French 
window, making his way to the gate 
across the lawn. 
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The Tower 


of Revolt 


BY FORREST CRISSEY 


Hk Honorable Seth Higby was re- 
ceiving a delegation of constituents 
in the grape-arbor. 

Another and a meeker delegation 
waited under the old horse - chestnut 
tree: a thin-faced boy with solemn, deep- 
set eves and light hair that rippied girl- 
ishly about his white brows: a stockier 
lad whose plump, self-assured sleekness 
and dapper new suit proclaimed his city 
breeding; and a grizzled, wire-haired dog 
from whose muzzle curled downward 
fierce tan moustachios. 

They were listening silently to the 
aroused voice of the Honorable Seth as it 
pulsed through the honeyed air, heavy 
and fragrant with the smell of the set- 
ting grapes. But the voice was not 
honeyed; it was stern, vibrant, scornful. 

“ And so, gentlemen, you have left the 
eracker-boxes of Beasley’s store to in- 
struct your representative in Congress 
on a subject of international statesman- 
ship; to demand that he shall subvert his 
reason and stultify his conscience, be- 
cause it has occurred to you that such a 
course might possibly save you about four 
shillings apiece, 

“ And you intimate that if I don’t trim 
my sails to meet your demands, a day of 
reckoning is in store for me. 

“Gentlemen, I’m g'ad you came. It 
gives me an opportunity to tell you that 
I'll not do what you ask. I refuse. 
There are just three men of you who 
have ever been across the State line and 
only six of you have ever been outside 
the county. When I want advice from 
constituents on international affairs, [ll 
take it from those whom I regard as 
more competent to offer it than your- 
selves. And now I'll bid you good 
morning!” 

In the moment of silence before the 
angry and abashed delegation began to 
file out of the arbor, Stephen confided to 
his visiting cousin: 

“T’ve decided that when I grow up 
and it comes my turn I’m not going to 


be a-——a Hlonorable. You have to talk so 
hard to folks.” 

“ But you'll have to, Steve,” responded 
the cousin. “ They all have to, in our 
family. Grandfather was, and _ great- 
grandtather was something like it; and 
Unele Ned is, down in Maine.” And sud- 
denly eatehing sight of the whit face, 
the blazing eyes, and the half-shut lips of 
the Honorable Seth Higby, as he appear- 
ed under the arbor arch, he added, with 
the cruel frankness of childhood: “ And 
I’m going home to-day. I don’t want any 
more stone-picking. My back aches now.” 

“ Don’t—don’t go—not yet!” pleaded 
Stephen. “ Mebby he’il let us 

“ Naw, he won’t, either!” interrupted 
the city cousin. “ He believes that boys 
must work all the time. I heard him 
teli that to mother. He said that just 
because he didn’t get married until he 
was middle-aged and didn’t have but one 
child, everybody expected him to make 
a petted fool of you—but he’d show ’em 
that a man didn’t have to be a fool just 
heeause he was fifty, and that a boy didn’t 
have to be brought up idle, spoiled, and 
a spendthrift just because he was an only 
child and didn’t have a mother.” 

“Don’t go—not to-day!” persisted Ste 
phen. “ It’s—it’s awful lonesome.” 

“T guess I'll have to, Steve.” insisted 
the cousin. To-morrow’s serub-day at 
the engine-house, an’ th’ cap’n lets us boys 
serub out—an’ sometimes polish the en- 
gine. I’ hate to miss it.” 

“John! John!’ They suddenly heard 
the Honorable Seth calling to the house- 
keeper’s lanky son. “ Have the sorrel 
colt hooked to the buckboard in five min- 
utes. I’m going to catch the express at 
the cross-cut. Going back to the capital. 
That delegatior of sap-heads decided me 
not to wait longer.” 

Seth Higby’s satchel was always packed 
and ready for an outbound journey with- 
in thirty minutes after its owner had 
returned from one of the trips that, quite 
as much as his ability or his solid for- 
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tune, made him the envy of his home 
staving New England neighbors 

constituents. And the eternal readiness 
of that satchel was one reason why Seth 
Higby suffered Mrs. Ilussen, his remot: 
relative s spicious, secret-loving, na 


inlettered—to reign in his wifeless home. 


‘She’s si ignorant,” he often said to 
himnse lf, “that she makes me ache. And 
she’s almost unnaturally plain. But si 


always has everything ready—even her 
tong ie! 

Just as his foot was ipon the step 
of the buekboard and John was gather 
ing up the reins, Stephen appeared besid« 
front wheel. 

‘Well, what is it?’ the Honorabk 
isked, bruskly, glancing down into the 
appealing face of the hoy. 

“We gathered the stones—all of them 


; 


from the east pasture, sir,” he replied, 

ith just a touch of pride in his trem 
bling voice. 

“ Then—then—throw them back again!” 
came the quick command. He snatched 
the reins from the clumsy hands of John, 
and the sorrel started forward and began 
to spread his strides in response to the 
knowledg that a masts r-driver he ld th 
reins 


Silently the boy watched the disan- 


pearing buckboard as it bounced over 


the stony road that 
led out of the old 
estate to the high 
way. He did not 





his cousin Sa\ 
“Tm 





goin’ to 





even seem to hear 
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things and be ready for the south 
stage It “tl be along in a few minutes.” 

If there were tears in the boy's eyes, 
only the dog knew it and Thorn never 
told the many things he knew. 

‘I guess Stevie’s a little miffed,” Mrs. 
Ilussen confided to the departing visitor. 

That dog’s ears never get just that 
particular droop to ‘em unless Stevie’s 

Dit down spirited.” 

The dog he led his young master 
‘losely along the way to the east pasture 
that overlooked the river. There th boy 
seated himself on a boulder, took a solemn 
at the neat pi'es of stones and the 
mspotted sweep of green from which 
they had been so laboriously gathered, 
and then dropped his face into his hands. 

“T ean’t! I can’t do it!” he moaned. 
“Tle told me to, but I ean’t!” 

The dog pushed his bearded m izzle 
inst the hands that sereened the thin 
face, but Stephen gave no response. Sud- 
denly he leaped to his feet and shouted: 

“T won't! J won't! It ain’t fair, and 
[ won't!” 

Thorn’s ears rose belligerently, and a 
series of crisp, sharp barks announced 
that he was in keen sympathy with his 
comrade’s new attitude of defiance. If the 
Ilonorable Seth Higby could have heard 
Stephen’s declaration of revolt, his as- 
tonishment would have been greater than 
if the President of the United States and 
he chosen comrades of his political camp 
had suddenly read him out of the party 

| him as he had berated the 
‘Cracker-box Brigade” from Beasley’s 


and beratec 


tore, 
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Never had Seth Higby 


known the boy to betray 


any emotion except quiet 


acquiescence since he 
had been old enough to 


understand the voice of 
authority. And that 
voice had been the first 


confirmed state of bachelorhood. Ilis 
widowerhood set med the hat iral awake nN 
ing from a brief and unaccountabl 
dream. He had resumed his single lift 
mueh as he had left it on the day when 
he had taken the delicate, fair-haired 
and greatly awed schoolmistress to hi 
impressive hom« ex 
cepting there was 
“the boy”! But tl 
unobtrusiveness of thi 
reminder of his  briet 
and belated married 
estate only made. the 
boy an agreeable sug 
gestion Of unsuspected 
reflections in his softes 
moods as he walked in 
the moonlight under 
the stately elms and 
maples ot the Old 
lligby Place, or brood 
ed, unobserved, befor 
the great brick fir 
piace that had 
delighted thi shy mt 
tress who had sat be 
fore it for those few 


strange months. 


THEY WERE INNOCENT OF THE FRESH Anyhow, there wa 
spoken word to reach the GLORY THAT HAD DESCENDED one thing: he was do 
cehild’s understanding. THE House oF Hice\ 


On the way to Wash- 

ington the face of the 
boy once obtruded itself before the 
busy mind of the statesman, who al- 
most smiled with a grim humor at the 
recollection of his hasty command, 
“Throw them back again!” He could 
hear his neighbors saying: “ There’s 
Seth Higby for you! No other man on 
earth would have thought of setting a 
bov such a stint to teach him discipline 
and keep him busy.” Yes—that was it 
discipline! Keep the boy busy! “TI hate 
shiftlessness,” was his silent comment 

and with this the boy disappeared 
from his reflections, and he again cen- 
tered his thoughts on the bill that was 
before his committee and that meant the 
gauge of battle to the political war- 
horse. 

Marriage and fatherhood had been an 
incident in the life of this up-State leader 

an eccentric tangent from the fixed 
orbit of solitary intellectual existence, 
an unexplained interruption to a long- 


ing his duty by the 
hoy! He was not rais 
ing up a lawless, shift 
less, and pampered vouth to disgrace the 
Higby name and add a new recruit to the 
ranks of impertinent young social up 
starts that were a standing offense to all 
well-reared and useful men. And, in 
cidentally, he was furnishing a living 
contradiction to the silly superstition that 
the only child of a man who married late 
in life must perforce turn out spoiled 
That certainly was something! 

A clever Washington corre ponde nt had 
once described the “ Hon. Seth Higby ” 
as “a survival and a contradiction, con 
cealing under the clothes and manners of 
a past generation a mind aggressively 
modern.” This analyst ascribed to him 
“an integrity as old-fashioned as his 
clothes, with the driving power, the prac- 
tical working ability, of a modern saw 


mill—a character unique in latter-day 
political life.” 

In the sp ech which the Honorable Seth 
Higby delivered before the House a week 
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after his hurried departure from hom«e The strange gentleness of this speech 


: the ablest of all his public utterances made Stephen lift his eyes in a quick 

; he begged the indulgence of his col- glance at her sharp face. Then he an ; 

} leagues while he explained that his at swered, soberly: : 

titude was in defiance to the expressed “T’ve got work.” : 
sentiments of a strong element in hi “1 don’t like the looks of that bov’s : 
home constitueney, but that, as he had eyes any more’n I do the eock of that ; 
never been known to carry ears sensitive dog's ears,” meditated Mrs. Hussen. 
to the acclaim of the multitude, he should “ They’re too big and too bright. Never s 
follow the dictates of his own conscience had that fire in ‘em before. That pair's ’ 
in this as well as in all other matters; up to something or (ll burn my stocking ; 
that private life had no terrors for him, basket! But Stevie never did a thing : 
and that his people needed no assurance that was out of the way yet—I'll hav y ; 
other than his own on this score. to admit that. Sometimes I ’most wish | 

‘ The debate and the vote that followed he would. It would be kind of a relief 
brought a glow of pride to his heart. But there’s time enough. Just wait till T 
Phe result was a personal triumph that he gets out among ’em with them good 





Xpre ed itself in hewspaype r he ad lines looks!” 
Old-fashioned Statesman Left,’ 
and “Ile Sounds Like Sumner.” 


But the bov and the dow did not 


; 


Ilaving reached a comfortable assur 


oath 





ee 


read the ne Wspapers and were innocent 
of the fresh glory that had descended 
pon the house of Higby. They were 
3 silently haunting the east pasture, scout i - 
along the banks of the river below, we mT 














and living a new, strange life of excite- ’ 

ment that eseaped even the prying eves vd » 
of Mrs. Hlussen. Only once did Stephen - y 
isk her a question. Without lifting his 


eves from his plate he inquired, 


nm 


“When's he coming home?” 


“When he can’t find any excuse to 


stay away longer,” she answered. “ TI- 


just—wonder—if 





But she did not finish her sentence. 
} Later she voluntec red: 
q “Squire Stafford, down to the store. 


ot his city paper yesterday, and 


2 ee ee 





fade 


said 





ea 
. 


j they’re havin’ a hot time 
y in Washington, and that 
your pa’s right in the 
a middle of it bigger’n a 
woodehuck in a clover S4 
: meadow. I guess he 


won’t show up here for 
| some time yet.” At 
ie length she added: Ow 
“If he didn’t leave & 


vou enough work to last 


a 


through till he comes 
3 back, I'll set you a stint: 


go fishin’ or make a 





kite or hunt chipmunks 
with your bow - gun. 
That’s what a boy of 


mine *d do!” 








HE WAS SCOUTING ALONG THE BANKS OF THE 
RIVER, LIVING A NEW, STRANGE LIFE OF EXCITEMENT : 
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ance that he was, 
pote ntially at 
least, not above 
ordinary human 
frailties, Mrs. 
Hussen went 


IHlonorable would send him away, 
and dreaming of other things that 
drifted as unaeccountably into his 
mind as the hen-hawk far above him 
had drifted on tilting wing into his 
vision. He recalled having over- 
heard the old man from the college, 
who came occasionally to visit, téll- 
ing the Honorable how a brave In- 
dian chief had been killed on the 
Point Rock. Yes; and the man 
had said, “There ought to be a 
monument to mark the spot”! 

A monument—a big one, like a 
tower! 

In an instant Stephen was sit 
ting upright scanning the face of 
the rock with bright, 
excited eves. 

“Tl do it with 
the stones!” he ex 
claimed to the dog 
“This place is just 
made for it. Then 
mebby the ILonorable 
won't be so angry.” 

In the days that 
followed although 
privileged to lie abed 
until seven and to 


contented ; breakfast in solitary 
ly about her state in the dining- 
work, speculating THE STONE-GATHERER TOILED WITH room, as befitted the 
upon the havoc AN INCREASING FEVER OF HASTE son of the Honorable 
in hearts that Seth Higby — the 


he would make when onée he “ got 
his start.” This, and her exciting ru- 
minations upon how the Honorable Seth 
Higby might be spending his evenings 
in the seclusion of remote and wicked 
Washington, agreeably occupied her mind 
as her hands automatically performed 
their household tasks. 

In the earlier part of Seth Higby’s 
absence Stephen paced the east pasture, 
walking restlessly around and across it 
with ragged Thorn always at his heels, 
alert and expectant. One day Stephen, 
tired of his aimless patrol, dropped down 
upon the crown of the Point—a rough, 
flat outcropping of gray rock that formed 
the highest point of the pasture and also 
of the bluff overlooking the river. He 
was lying on his back, looking up through 
the branches of the black-walnut, think- 
ing of the disobedience upon which he had 
deliberately embarked, wondering if the 


drumming of the woodpecker on the 
dead hickory stub by his window was 
Stephen’s alarm-clock, and it always 
sounded shortly after the first flush 
of dawn. Thorn was waiting for him 
at the woodshed door with eager leaps 
that almost pushed him over. Then 
Stephen voluntarily breakfasted at the 
“help” table, and, as Mrs. Hussen put 
it, “et like a harvest hand.” As her 
philosophy decreed that “if a boy eats 
everything in sight an’ sleeps nights as 
if he was in church, there ain’t much 
th’ matter with him,” she dropped all 
care of him. 

Stephen had spent too many hours 
watching the masons laying the walls of 


the new stone barn not to know that the 
strength of his structure depended upon 
the strength of its base. 

“The big stones first,” he confided to 
his bristling comrade, “and at the out- 



































THE TOWER 
side. Flattish ones if we ean find ’em. 
We've got to go eareful and lay ‘em 
tight or it ‘ll tumble. But we don’t have 
to dig. The big, flat rock ‘Il hold a 


tower as high as the walnut.” 

The task of laying the foundations of 
his tower was so splendidly exciting that 
for hours at a time he worked jovously, 
fearlessly, without a thought of his d 
fiance against the authority of the Hon 
orable. 

“We must go slow,” he kept repeating 
to Thorn, “and get the right start.” 

As the tower slowly grew, the stone 
gatherer toiled with an inereasing fever 
of haste He must get it done befor 
Somehow it 
came to seem to the solitary builder that 
if he could only finish the tower befor 
the return of his father, it 
would mutely plead the justifica 
tion of his defiance of the Hon 


the Llonorable returned ! 


orabl the strong voice of au 
thority to which he had always 
vielded a shy and instant sub 


mission. 


THE BIG STONES FIRST HE CONFIDED TO HIS 


Perhaps as the law-giver looked upon 
the tower, rising strong and solid from 
the face of the great Point Rock, builded 
of the stones that his decree would hav 
scattered upon the clean, green field, he 
would understand why the builder could 


not obey? Yes, the tower must be 


finished! 


Vor. CXXIV No. 741 44 
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kvery morning now Stephen darted 
of the door befor breakfast and 

ran eagerly through the orchard along 
the path that his pilgrimages had worn 
in the clovered sod, his heart beating 
igh with the fear that perhaps it had 


fallen. And one night he awakened from 


a dream that the Tower had been b 


sieged by hostile Indians who had razed 
it to the ground. 

“It’s just a nightmare,” he assured 
himself when in possession of all his 
faculties. “I know beeause I couldn't 
move at first, and then I just wiggled 
my big toe and then my foot—and tl 


I was all awake.” 


en 


But he hurried into his shirt and 
trousers, stole down along the stairway, 


and felt his way stealthily through th 






house. On let- 
ting himself out th 

back way his hand 

was met by the 

friendly muzzle of 

tonin emmbiaial Thorn. The night 
was black, and not 

even the comrade 

ship and protection 

of the dog were able to dispel the ter 
ror of the dark But the Tower! 
What if Ile no longer hesitated. 


From the storehouse of his pocket he 


drew forth a serap- of fish-line and 
fastened it to the dog’s collar. In 


stinctively Thorn led the way along th 


orchard path, through the gap in_ the 
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HE WORKED AS ONLY THE MASTER-BUILDER 
WORKS WHO LOVES THE THING HE BUILDS 


stone fence at the bars, and _ straight 
across the pasture to the Tower. There 
they waited until a flash of heat-light- 
ning showed the solid bulk, stone upon 
stone, as he had left it at sundown. 
“Tt’s still there!” he almost whis- 
pered to Thorn. “ Still there—but we’ve 
got to finish it! We must work faster!” 
And how he toiled! He worked as 


only the master-builder works who loves 


the thing he builds and 
hears an inward voice say 
ing, “ It must be finished.” 

At last came the day 
when there was only one 
pile of stones remaining, 
as Stephen left Point Rock 
in answer to the summon 

: ing blast from the ancient 
coneh-shell that for thre 
generations had ealled the 
workmen of the Old Higby 
Place to their meals. 

But the feet of the boy 
dragged heavily along the 
turf. At the stile he 
shimped wearily upon the 
stone fence, leaned heavily 
against the grizzled sick 
of Thorn, who had mount- 





ed before him, and mumbled, wearily: 

“Tm glad one day more ‘Il finish it. 
I’m tired.” 

Then he took the dog’s ragged face 
between his thin, stone-scarred hands, 
looked straight into the steadfast brown 
eyes of his comrade, and said, chokingly: 

“It ‘d be awful lonesome without you, 
Thorn!” 

It seemed to the boy that there was 
little else in the world but stones—stones 
in the great house, stones in the barn, 
stones in the fences, and stones—millions 
of them!—in the Tower; stones every- 
where. And they had all been gathered 
and carried and lifted into p'ace ty peo- 
ple with aching backs and heavy bones 
and numb limbs. 

Then what if the Tower should not 
tell its story to the stern, judging eyes 
of the Honorable? What if he should 
refuse to listen to its message and should 
only snort in his queer way and turn 
from it hefore he understood ? 

Perhaps if the Honorable was very 
angry and very hard he would mete 
out some terrible punishment—as he had 
to the clerk who stole the money and was 
now in prison. He could remember just 
how the Honorable had looked that 
night in the library!—his face white, 
his lips hard set, and eyes as savage as 
the eyes of Thorn when he and the 


peddler’s shepherd had fought over a 
bone. And what were the words that 
came out of those white lips after the 
others had done talking? 
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He hadn't understood what the words 


meant then—but now he knew! Per 
aps the Honorable would make im 
earry stones tor ten Vvears picking them 


up from endless pastures, scattering 
m back again upon the clean fields, 
and then beginning all over again 
he DON groaned aloud at tl 
sught, “ And perhaps he'll take Thorn 


' } pos 


iwav and leave me alone all alone 
Stephen did not once lift his red eyes 
trom his plate as \rs. ITussen s rved 


him his supper. He waited wincingly 
for her sharp voice to ask, “ What in the 

ld’s the matter with you?” But the 
ques nad 


id not come, and he was per 
lrag his leaden feet up the 
mg stairs without the added torture of 


As he neared the main line station the 
Honorable Seth Higby’s smooth, distin 


guished face shone with a mellow satis 
faction that was al 
most JON a look 
that caused a fellow 
passenger to remark 
to his seat-mate: 

“Te looks real 
pleasant to-day—the 
HHonorable Seth—if 
he 7s a Tartar when 
he’s riled—and no 
end of smart! When 
I hear anybody talk 
about gentlemen, | 
always kinder hark 
back in my mind to 
the Honorable. He’s 
the smartest man 
this district ever 
raised, an’ he cuts a 
hig swath down to 
Washington.” 

Yes: if had been 
a great session, the 
home-coming celebrity mused as his keen 
eye swept the familiar landscape—a great 
session! It would go down in American 
history. And justice had finally pre 
vailed. The malicious and ignorant 
enemies of his country had been beaten. 
The clear, unsparing eye of self analysis 
had been unable to discover to himself 


: : oe 
a single unworthy motive or a single un- 
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worthy act in his part of the great fight. 
And he had been the admitted leader of 
the victors. 

Then a faint smile twitehed at the 
firm, thin lips until they relaxed. Had 
the boy seattered the stones back upon 
the cleared field? Of course he had! 
lle would walk home from the sta 
ion, cutting across lots to the river 
road so that he might take a glance at 
the east pasture before he went to th 
HOUse, 
Ihe re Was an odd, whimsical relish in 
following this impulse that was strang 
to him and that he was almost inelined 

hide from the Honorable Seth Higby! 
It was like the freaky things he used 
to do as a boy—stepping on alternate 
hoards when walking on the platform in 
front of the village store, walking 
pigeon-toed along a erack and tapping 
each board of the high fence about the 
tavern stable-yard that had a knot in 
it. What nonsense! He hadn’t thought 
of those things in years—but still he 
smiled at the mem 
ory of them. 

The fresh, woodss 
smell that greeted 
h i rh as he can 
through Stafford’s 


woods mace him 


hw 


stop and inhale long, 


t. 


deliberate breaths 
and the field of rip 
grain just beyond as 


led him with a 


pungent, fruitful 


Od 





IT'S STILL THERE! BUT WE'VE GOT TO PINISH IT!’ 
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odor that brought a glow of pleasure to 


his cheek. 

‘A great soil, New England’s.” he 
said to himself. “Only the good Lord 
was a little too liberal with the stones!” 
Yes—and probably the ‘boy thought 
20, too! He would soon see how thor- 





oughly the boy had seat 
tered those stones again, 
for he was already on 
his own land and_ the 
turn of the road would 
bring him to the low 


WHILE A 


strip just in front of the 
ridge forming the line of the east pasture. 

A moment later he stood still, his 
eves fixed on Point Rock. What was 
that thing, anyway? A tower? A 
squat, blunt, stone tower? Then he 
saw a small figure, climbing over the far 
side, stoop heavily like a stone-mason at 
his work. Why, that was the boy! He 
had not seattered the stones! He was 
building them into a tower! 

A surge of scarlet showed for an in- 
stant in the man’s face. The boy had 
lisobeyed! This thing was a Tower of 
Revolt, a monument of deliberated dis- 
obedience and rebellion! 

Then the red of anger retreated as 
suddenly as it had appeared — driven 
back by a new fire in the eyes of the 
Honorable Seth that no man had seen in 
them since his youth. He, the States- 





“IT SHALL NEVER BE TOUCHED 
HIGBY LIVES", was new to the Honorable. 


man, the “ Survival,” and the “ Contra 
diction,” at last tasted one moment of 
complete unconsciousness of duty, of 
dignity, and of self. For one instant 
he was the Natural Man. And in that 
strange lapse from conscious and _ self- 
controlled being he exclaimed: 

“ By God, he’s a Higby! He’s come 
into his spunk! He’s defied me!—and 
because | gave him a command that out- 
raged the Law of Labor. And he’s built 
the tower like a workman! He’s my 
son!” 

With youthful bounds the father—not 
the statesman sped up the path, hid by 
trees and undergrowth, and came out by 
the clump of choke-cherries a few rods 
from the Tower. He might have se- 
cretly watched the builder struggling 
to fit the last rebellious stones into the 
rude rampart of the 
Tower had not the alert 
Thorn given a warning 
bark just as Stephen was 
struggling to wedge a 
heavy stone into its place. 
instantly the boy’s white 
face lifted, his eyes 
eaught the silent figur 
f the Honorable and 
the stone slipped. 

“ Did it hurt you, son ?” 
came the quick, impulsive 
question in a tone that 


“ No, sir,” answered the 
builder. 

And he had called him “son,” not 
boy. Yes—the Tower must have made 
him understand! For surely he was not 
very angry. 

But the whitening touch of fear had 
not yet left the thin face, which seemed 
all eyes to the man; and as the boy 
clambered down the rude seaffolding, his 
gaunt legs trembled too perceptibly to 
escape eyes as sharp as those of the 
Honorable. 

With a smile that the boy had never 
seen on those lips before, the Honorable 
took off the tattered straw hat and ran 
his fingers slowly, gently, through the 
light, rippling hair. 

“T—I1—eouldn’t throw them back 
again, sir,” stammered the boy. 

“T understand, Stephen,” replied the 
man, and rested his hand caressingly 

















on the bony little 
stand.” he added. 
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shoulde r. “7 iInder- quent finger back at the thing the boy 


“And it’s a good had builded and said: 


tower, son. It shall never be touched “My son, I think it is the greatest 


not “a stone of 


lives !” 


it while a Higby tower in the world!” And he felt the 
thin fingers that he held in his own 


He took the boy’s hand and together twitch and tighten with a thrill of pride 


they crossed the 


sward. But at the stile they stopped, =} don’t feel near so lonesome, 


and the wet-eyed 
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clean, unencumbered But when the boy spoke it was only to say, 


man pointed an elo- father.” 


The White Magician 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


HEY put a price upon my head, 
They set their hounds upon my track; 
From land to land my blood was shed, 


I died the death—vyet I came back. 


Me in my grave on high they spurned 
Upon a gibbet-hill how drear! 
Or else my bruiséd flesh they burned 


And flung the ash-motes far and near. 


In flowers that crowned the gibbet-hill, 
In plains green-fostered from my dust, 
I troubled them with Beauty tiil 
I rose again—as rise I must. 


I rose again, the Truth to show 

To set them free, both them and theirs. . ee 
Not yet! they would not have it so 

My death for me new birth prepares. 


They hunt me still from life to life. 
But. underborne, and in my grave, 

Around the world wakes lofty strife, 
And winds and tides about me rave! 


“Who killed our White Magician—who ?’ 
One cries to other, shunning blame. 

“He came to sift us through and through, 
To try our gold by crucial flame!” 


I hear them. (In my grave T hear, 
Or blown in ash-motes far and wide.) 
They know me not, when I appear 


They only know, when I have died! 


When me, as Truth, they think they kill, 
I wait for them—TI will not fail; 

I trouble them with Beauty still .. . 

For my White Magic must prevail. 
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THE LIGHTSHIP 
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Life-Savers of the Goodwin Sands 


BY WALTER WOOD 


ROM the steep, rough shore of 
Deal, overlooking the ship-swallow- 
ing Goodwin Sands, many of the 


Pilgrim Fathers embarked for America; 


and their descendants, in visiting or 


leaving England, travel through the 
famous Downs from which their stern 
progenitors set sail in search of perfect 
liberty. The Goodwins then were in the 


heyday of their evil! 


reputation; and for 
unnumbered years they have ‘been as 
much the graveyard of the Narrow Seas 
as Sable Island is of the Atlantic Ocean. 
With fervent thankfulness the Pilgrim 
Fathers saw the last of those notorious 
and far-reaching shoals which break the 
vicious seas in gales and make them 
surge and roar like rapids, and which, 
faithful to their treacherous character, 
appear on bright summer days as rest- 
ful as golden plains, with blue and 
glorious rivers running through the 


countless channels. 


Ships of battle, treasure-ships, India 
men with precious cargoes, and emigrant 
ships have sailed as far as the Goodwins 
and ther have heen engulfed. Most 
travelers who skirt the coast between the 
Forelands see the gaunt remains of 
melancholy wrecks. The romantic tak 
is told that the Goodwins were at one 
time a beautiful and fruitful island, the 
estate of Earl Goodwin; but that in 1097 
they became a vast shoal because of “a 
turbulent rage of rain and an unheard 
of rage of the sea.” The island disap 
peared and became “ incredibly covered 
That has been the tradition 
for many centuries, and less than two 


with sand.’ 
hundred vears ago there was an alehouse- 
keeper who declared that his oaken 
shuffie-board was made from a tree which 
grew on the Goodwins when they were 
an island. A clerical investigator, how- 
ever, who knew the publican, sorrow- 
fully classed him as a lying fellow. — Al- 
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though the tradition is generally credited, 
t seems far more likely that the Good 
wins are formed by the strong run of the 
tide down the North Sea and the tide up 
the Strait of Dover, the two meeting of 
the Kentish coast and sweeping Vast 
iantities of sand in a whirlpool shoal. 

There was nothing to warn bewildered 
mariners off the Goodwins until a crud 
structure of timber, lath, and_ plaster 
rose from the shore, with a large glazed 
lantern in it. At night the lantern was 
lit, and the seafarers who were lucky 
enough to behold it might keep clear of 
the sands. This primitive lighthouse 
was destroyed by fire in 1683, and was 
followed by a quaint device on which 
was placed an open iron grate. A blazing 
fire of coals served as a beacon through 
the night. The top of this structure was, 
in 1732, provided with a lantern with 
glass sashes. and the lightmen kept the 
fire burning or blowing by means of 
hellows. The device was considered nig 
gardly, contemptible, and unworthy of 


the coast; such paltry saving of coal 


was sternly condemned, and the lantern 
was removed, the old ravenous brazier 
heing triumphantly reinstated. 

In those days of lumbering sailing 
eraft, when vessels were completely at 
the merey of the weather, there was 
little hope of keeping clear of the Good 
ins unless the sands could be dise¢ rned 
and wind and tide were favorable. Every 
gale that blew gave tribute of life and 
vessel to the shoals. Sometimes, by a 
miracle of luck, the men escaped—so 
it happened on a night in April, 1675, 
vhen a galliot-hoy struck the sands and 
<wiftly went to pieces. Though it blew 
a whole storm, vet “God gave the men 
a fine slatech of weather,” and they all 
got into their boat and reached Deal. 
A master might even anchor and sup 
pose that he was safe from the sands, 
only to find that his ship was being en 
rulfed, and that there was only just 
lime to get away. Time after time it 
had to be recorded that a ship was on 
the Goodwins, and with appalling fr 
quency a record was added that the crew 
had perished and the ship had vanished 
Almost invariably the vessel disappeared 
suddenly, which implies that formerly 
the Goodwins dealt destruction much 
more swiftly than they do to-day. 


THE 
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Life-savers of the sands were zealously 


at work long before the modern life-boat 


was invented. In the blackness of a 
winter’s night in 1676 the Morning Star. 
from the Canaries, mistook her way. She 
“haled far easterly and fell upon the 
middle part of the Goodwin Sands.” On 
the following morning she was suddenly 
swallowed up, but before she sank, a Deal 
boat saved five of the men, and the rest, 
seven or eight, were rescued by a Rams 
gate boat. Searcely had the Morning 
S/ar been ravened by the hungry sands 
before another ship from the Canaries 
grounded on the Goodwins in the middle 
of a black February night. Again the 
boatmen saved the crew before the ves- 
sel sank. 

There have been memorable disasters 
in recent years, even since steam became 
almost universal for marine propulsion; 
but the most noted calamities relate to 
the days of sail. Of all that have been 
put on record none is more terrible than 
the annihilation of an entire fleet of war 
ships in the storm which devastated Eng- 
land in 1703. Thirteen war-ships, an 
chored in the Downs, were swept from 
their moorings. Some were driven 
ashore; five, including four sail of the 
line, were hurled toward the Goodwins 
and dashed to pieces. Nearly 1,100 of 
ficers and men perished; yet a handful 
were saved and brought to shore by men 
of Deal and Ramsgate and the little 
havens of the coast. 

“°Tis the hard gray weather breeds 
hard Englishmen.” The hardest and 
gravest British weather is that of the 
North Sea. The Goodwins are at the 
southernmost part of the North Sea, and 
there, on the coast-line overlooking the 
sands, men battle ceaselessly with one 
of the sailors’ most pitiless enemies. The 
Goodwins cannot be coaxed or engineered 
into submission. They flout mastery and 
scorn domination, and in their essentials 
remain what they have been for centuries. 
Man has tried repeate lly to bridle them, 
to find a foothold on their slinking bases. 
More than three hundred years ago a 
scheme was formed to build a beacon or 
a lighthouse on the Goodwins; but it 
came to nothing. Long afterward at- 
tempts were made to raise a lighthouse; 
but the work was never finished. In 
1841 an old ship was seuttled, and was 
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made a dead-weight with ballast. A mast 
was put in her and bore a beacon, but 
only for a time—the greedy Goodwins 
swallowed all. 

The only way to conquer the shoals 
is to gird them with buoys and light- 
ships, and that has been so well accom- 
plished that in fine weather the sands 
are marked as clearly on the waters as 
the hours are indicated on the dial of a 
watch. But fogs make beacons useless, 
and so rapid is the run of the sea in the 
*swashes,” or channels, of the sands that 
even in clear weather an experienced 
pilot may not get his vessel safely 
through the indicated tracks. There 
comes the time when he is just as much 
bewildered as the codman on the Banks 
adrift in his dory in the fog. 

From Ramsgate Pier and Deal’s steep 
beach you may see the Goodwins as clear- 
ly as you behold the Statue of Liberty 
from Battery Point. Between the sands 
and Deal are the Downs, the famous 
anchorage which in times of stress gave 
shelter to whole fleets of men-of-war and 
merchantmen, and still give refuge in 
unfriendly winds. Less than two hun- 
dred years ago the men of the Kentish 
coast were far more earnestly employed 
in luring vessels to destruction and in 
looting them than in trying to save lives 
of hapless mariners and _ passengers. 
“Cheat,” or “guile,” shares in wrecks 
were looked upon as perquisites, and it 


was an inwritten law that money and 


jewels found on the bodies of the drowned 
should be stolen before the pitiful re- 
mains were towed ashore or cast adrift 
for burial by the seas. After the great 
storm of 1703 the author of Robinson 
Crusoe savagely attacked the Deal boat 
men. Ile spoke of them as the “sons of 
plunder,” who spared no hazard or pain 
s to save the 


to reach a wreck; “ but ‘t 
goods and not the men.” 

Times have changed indeed, for now 
every danger-point is indicated by a buoy 
or lightship; in Ramsgate Harbor, day 
and night unceasingly a powerful tug 
has steam up, so that she can tow the 
life-boat out to any vessel in distress 
From four light-vessels incessant watch 
is kept, and at various stations on the 
coast there are men who respond as 
quickly to boom of gun or hiss of rocket 
as ever combatants obeyed the bugle in 
the field or the drum which beat to quar 
ters in a battleship. 

Until 1795 there was no lightship on or 
near the Goodwins; then one of these 
noble beacons was pla ‘ed on the North 
Sand Head. The famous Gull Lightship 
was put in position in 1809, followed, but 
not till 1832, by the South Sand Light 
ship. Forty-two years passed before, in 
1874, the East Goodwin Lightship was 
placed on her station, and completed the 
quartet which guard the sailor from 
the sands. It was not until 1865 that a 
life-boat was stationed at Deal, so that, 
until quite recent times, the Old World 

boatmen, the hardy ad 


venturers who feared no 








THE MARGATE LIFE-BOAT 





foe in shape of ship or 
man, did this dangerous 
work in the celebrated 
luggers. Smuggling, of 
course, there was, and 
plenty of it, the Kentish 
coast being so near the 
Continent; and well 
within living memory 
there were on Deal 
beach luggers with hol- 
low masts as_hiding- 
spots for contraband, 
and with cunning lock- 
ers, and boxes with false 
bottoms, for concealing 
spirits, silks, tea, and 
many other dutiable 
goods. Many an old 
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THE NORTH 


Deal boatman, too, took a reward from 
an eseaped French prisoner of war for 
getting him across the Channel, rather 
than give an alarm and get a govern- 
ment gratuity. 

The big Deal luggers are about forty 
feet long, with a beam of a dozen feet 
or more, giving them astonishing sta 
bility, and a forecastle, while the smaller 
luggers, known as “ eats,” are fitted with 
a movable caboose amidships. <A_ fully 
equipped lugger will cost twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, the expense of maintenance 
and repair being correspondingly heavy. 

Let the alarm be given that a vessel 
is in distress or fellow-creatures are in 
danger, and nothing will keep the Deal 
boatmen back, if it is humanly possible 
to get afloat. More than half a century 
ago, in the days before life-boats, a cer- 
tain fine young boatman was ready for 
his wedding. The church bells were 
ringing wildly in the stormy air, when 
there was heard the cry that a ship was 
on the Goodwins. On the beach was a 
big lugger called the Mariner, and into 
her the boatmen crowded, among them 
the bridegroom. To him the music of the 
chimes was not so potent or alluring as 
the call to arms. The Viking blood was 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 741.—45 
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roused within him, and he left his brid 
and joined the crew. Through the dan 
gerous heavy seas the lugger-fought her 
way to the wreck, which was already 
going to pieces. The crew were huddled 
n the main rigging. It was touch and 


go with death. There was no chance of 
anchoring the Mariner, and all that 
could be done was to shout to the men 
to cast themselves into the seething 
waters. They obeyed the stern com- 
mand, and one by one they were snatched 
into the lugger and earried back tri- 
umphantly to Deal. Then the twenty- 
tons’ weight of timber was hauled up the 
rough shingle of the beach by hundreds 
of enthusiastic people, and the bride- 
groom, hurrying off to church, took his 
sweetheart as his wife. They lived to 
celebrate their golden wedding. 

The Goodwins are scanned ceaselessly 
day and night, for even in the finest 
weather the alarm may be given that a 
vessel is ashore, while in storm and fog 
a call is almost certain. The sullen boom 
of a lightship’s gun is heard, the flash of 
a rising rocket is seen, and instantly 
rings the ery of “Man the life-boat!” 
The Ramsgate tug thrashes out to sea, 
towing the life-boat toward the sands, 
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THROUGH HEAVY SEAS THE LUGGER 


while the luggers of Deal are launched, 
and the men sail off in hope of “ hovel- 
ing,” which is salvage. It is the waging 
of a ceaseless war between the works of 
man and the forces of nature, and almost 
invariably man is victor. Different, in- 
deed, is this from the old order of things, 
when it happened that, once the Good- 
wins got their prey, they seldom let it 
go. Often enough, with the help of 
steam, and the constant readiness of life- 
boats and luggers, a vessel may be pulled 
off the sands, while formerly there was 
little hope of salving ship or saving life 
in bad weather. The life-boat alone can 
do a noble work, and that is shown by 
the case of the Northumberland. She 
started her career in 1851 and ended it 
in 1865, when she was broken up. Dur- 
ing those fourteen strenuous years she 
saved 261 lives from ships that were 
totally lost on the Goodwins, and took 
safely into harbor nineteen vessels. 

There is a real and profitable motive, 
too, in giving the first alarm of a ship 
in distress, because for that warning pay- 
ment is made. Usually a seafarer wins 
the prize; but sometimes a policeman or 
civilian gets it. In any case, at Rams- 
gate, the watchman must go the rounds 


FOUGHT HER WAY TO THE WRECK 


of the life-boatmen’s houses and give the 


alarm. Half an hour or more may be 
spent in doing this, although long before 
the circuit is completed the craft is 
fighting with the seas. This custom ean- 
not long survive in these days of swift 
communication; but habit dies hard in 
the Old World havens on the Kentish 
coast. 

The British life-boat system is purely 
voluntary. First come, first served, is 
the simple plan on which the life-boats 
are manned. 

In the sailing days, when even the Good- 
wins’ appetite was almost sated by the 
glut of fare that gale and fog provided, 
the shore inhabitants were described as 
rude, rough, cruel, given to robbery, the 
very worst of people. Though they had 
a hard-won reputation as bold and 
dexterous men in going off to ships in 
distress, yet invariably they pilfered 
stranded ships and robbed the miserable 
survivors. They called their custom 
“npaultring,” and took what they de- 
scribed as “guile” or “cheat” shares. 
To them, indeed, the sands were gen- 
erous and consistent friends, and never 
a ship went on to the Goodwins and 
held together long enough that did not 
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furnish toll to the shore folk; nor did 
mariners and passengers escape from 
death by drowning or privation without 
having to face fellow-creatures who 
were as hungry as the snarling seas. 
The times were rude and hard, and 
there were wreckers who lived by what 
the waves provided; yet with all the 
low brutality and coarseness, there was 
prevalent among the people of the 
coast ihat dash and skill which made 
them as famous for their doings on the 
Goodwins as their descendants are to- 
day. 

One glorious achievement stands 
prominently out among the modern 
doings of life-savers of the Goodwins, 
and that is in connection with the loss 
of the Indian Chief, a twelve-hundred- 
ton ship which, in bitter January 
weather in 1881, struck the Long Sand, 
at the north end of the Goodwins. That 
was in the darkness of the early morn- 
ing; but so thick and furious was the 
weather that it was not till one o’clock 
in the afternoon that the Bradford life- 
boat was towed out of Ramsgate Har- 
bor by the Vulcan. Eighteen miles 
separated the wreck from the harbor, 
and it took seven hours to cover the 
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distance. The Vulcan was buried by 
heavy seas, and the life-boat was re- 
peatedly deluged with salt spray that 
froze as it flew over the crouching crew. 
Twice the gallant craft was swamped; 
twice she righted herself, and jumped 
and wallowed in the wake of the fight- 
ing steamboat. The men were lashed to 
their seats, or they would have been 
torn away by the rush of waves. It 
was black darkness when the wreck was 
reached, and it was impossible to get 
near her. 

Throughout that bitter night the 
Bradford and the tug stood by; when 
gray morning broke, the Indian Chief 
was seen—or, rather, what the sands 
had left of her. The ship had been 
hurled and hammered for twenty-four 
hours, and only a mast rose upward to 
the wild sky to show her presence. 
That melancholy relic was three miles 
away, and the life-boat, having slipped 
her tow rope, surged down to the Long 
Sand under her storm-foresail, and an- 
chored to windward of the tragic relic 
of the Indian Chief. Then, and not 
till then, the pity of the wreck was 
known, for on the mast, which was the 
mizzen, eleven oilskinned men _ were 




















HUNDREDS OF ENTHUSIASTIC PEOPLE HAULED UP THE LUGGER 
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lashed together—all who were left out 
of a crew of twenty-nine. One by one 
they «dropped into the lee rigging, 
whence they were taken into the life- 
boat. The captain was frozen dead, and 
the mate, who had lost his reason, died 
as the life-boat, glassed with ice, was 
pulled back to Ramsgate Harbor by the 
tug. For twenty-six hours the life- 
boat had remained at sea in the bitterest 
weather on record. During that long pe- 
riod the cockswain, Charles Edward Fish, 
sustained himself with pieces of sodden 
chocolate; most of the men took nips 
of rum from a jar, into the mouth of 
which a thumb was pressed as soon as 
the drink had been taken, to keep the 
salt water from joining the spirit. 

The Bradford was named after the 
Yorkshire city of that name. She was 
built by subseriptions raised in a few 
hours by business men on the Bradford 
Exchange, and now rests from her 
labors in one of the Bradford parks, 
far from the seas on which she won her 
honors. Her former cockswain, Fish, 
best known of all British life-boatmen, 
takes life serenely, hard by Ramsgate 
Harbor. Three hundred and fifty times 
he was on service at sea, and he helped 
to save S87 lives from the Goodwins. 
Seven medals and decorations have been 
awarded to him. Quietly and modestly 
this hero of peace has told me the story 
of the Indian Chief and many other 
wrecks while we have looked toward the 
stealthy shoals from Ramsgate Pier. 

Charles Edward Fish is but the type of 
the men who wage incessant battle with the 
Goodwins. There are still living splen- 
did warriors who have endured priva- 
tions and risked many perils on the torn 
seas between the North Foreland and 
the South Fereland, and of these some 
bear names which indicate a Norse or 
Viking origin. The blood of the old 
North Sea fighters is in them. For 
many years there labored on the waters 
that fine old seaman Jarvist Arnold, a 
true descendant of the Viking breed, 
and among the heroes who fought long 
and well, some of whom were worsted 
in the fray, were Adams, Roberts, Red- 
sull, Staunton. Hanger, and George 
Marsh—if one may be unfair enough 
to mention names at random from a 
noble band. 


So often do ships get on the sands, 
and so trequently is the call to man the 
life-boat raised, that these fighters of 
the Goodwins take their doings as a 
thing of course. The world may thrill 
with stories of their daring deeds ; but 
they know nothing of their pluck till 
they are told of it, and even then they 
say that it is nothing. Little by little, 
however, they may be drawn to tell of what 
befell at certain wrecks; but it is for 
you who listen to record the happen- 
ings. The spirit of the sea oppresses 
them—and the ocean keeps its secrets 
well. Perhaps they find their simple 
speech inadequate to express their 
thoughts, and there is the dread of be- 
ing set down as braggarts. 

Once a ship was deliberately im- 
perilled on the Goodwins for subtle 
reasons. She was bound from Ham- 
burg, and was off the English coast when 
her crew mutinied, and murdered and 
threw overboard the captain and_ his 
son. The mate was spared because he 
was essential to the navigation of the 
vessel. Ile was ordered to make for the 
North Sea; but heavy weather forced 
him into the Downs. Purposely he ran 
perilously near the sands, knowing that 
instantly boatmen would put off from 
shore. The mutineers had no under 
standing of his motive, nor did they 
realize that they were doomed. From 
all points of the shore the ever-watchful 
hovelers launched their craft, striving 
to be first to reach the ship. Most. 
famous of the vessels was a lugger which 
used to be stationed at the south end 
of Deal. Seventeen men sprang into 
her and sailed toward the wanderer, and 
one of them was the first to get on board 
and take charge. To him the mate, in 
hurried, stealthy whispers, told the story 
of the murder. The sordid tidings 
quickly spread among the hovelers, and 
the mutineers, realizing that they were 
trapped, implored the Deal men to al- 
low them to escape, offering everything 
they had for life and liberty. They 
were still clamoring when a boat’s crew 
from a man-of-war boarded the vessel 
and took the murderers into custody. 
The ship of war conveyed them to Ger- 
many, where some were put to death 
and some were sent to prison. The 
salvers, who had scorned the efforts to 
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suborn them, took the vessel into Rams- 
gate Harbor, and were paid eleven hun- 
dred dollars as salvage. 

That award was more liberal than 
many ot the acknowledgments which 
have been made by Ramsgate Com- 
missioners of Salvage of services by 
Deal boatmen. Not many years before 
this, after a very heavy gale, several 
vessels which had become disabled were 
taken into Ramsgate Harbor. So small 
was the sum paid to the boatmen for 
their services that they determined not 
to take any more ships to Ramsgate; 
and when another gale threatened, the 
masts, sails, and rudders were secretly 
removed from all the big luggers on the 
beach at Deal. This proceeding carried 
out the resolution with uncompromising 
firmness, and ship-owners and _ ship- 
agents were baffled and bewildered. A 
publie meeting was called, and the Deal 
men stated their case in their own way. 
Victory was with them from the start, 
and thenceforward they won more gen- 
erous recognition. From that time until 
to-day—more than a_ century—careful 
ealeulation has been made of the value 
of a ship and her cargo, the number of 
her crew, the size of the boats, and the 


number of the men employed in salving, 
before the award is made. In most cases 
these matters are settled amicably; but 
it sometimes happens that the law has 
to decide how much money shall be 
given, and in what proportions. 

Even the cruel Goodwins provide, 
though rarely, humorous incidents. 
Such a one, on record here for the first 
time, relates to a British battleship and 
a lightship—the vessel stationed on the 
North Sand Head. The _ war- ship, 
which was one of the old turret type, 
was manceuvering near the _ lightship 
when, to the amazement of her officers 
and company and the lightship’s crew, 
the lightship bore down upon the battle- 
ship’s broadside. From some of the 
ponderous ships which were at that 
time in the British navy, and would 
neither steam nor steer, eccentric tricks 
were looked upon as part of the day’s 
work; but there was no understanding 
why an anchored ship, and above all, 
a well-conducted light-vessel, should be 
surely anproaching the huge steel bulk. 
Yet on she came, like a rolling red 
monster, and butted her blunt head so 
forcefully into the turret that a boat 
was torn away. The mystery was not 

















THROUGHOUT THE BITTER NIGHT THE LIFE-BOAT STOOD BY 
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explained for some time; then it was 
learned that the ironclad in circling 
had fouled the lightship’s cable, of 
which necessarily a great length was 
paid out, and the ram, acting as an 
enormous hook, had “swept” the mas- 
sive chain, forced it ahead, and _ so 
brought the float- 

ing sentinel upon 
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antly made ready to secure her prize, 
when again the sinister Goodwins baf 
fled human calculations; for they re- 
leased their prisoner, who refloated and 
escaped under her own canvas—and the 
laugh was with the life-boatmen. 

Hard things have been said about the 
life-savers of the 
Goodwins; but no 





her beam. Doubt- 
less the occurrence 
was duly logged 
but with no entry 
of the outspoken- 
ness on either side. 
There is another 
unrecorded _ story 
of a race for sal- 
vage between a 
life-boat and her 
tug, and a “ seek- 
er” —that is, a 
steamboat which is 
at large to pick up 
profitable things 
that may be going. 
A ship was ashore, 
and instantly the 
harbor steamer 








one who has dwelt 
by the sea and 
known first-hand 
the lives of fisher- 
men and hovelers 
will fail to temper 
justice with mercy 
in dealing with 
their ways. There 
are on the north- 
east coast toilers 
of the deep who 
are spoken of as 
‘pier- rats,” yet 
they will not hesi- 
tate to go off in 
their cobles in a 
dangerous sea in 
the hope of mak- 
ing a few dollars 








took the Ramsgate 


boat in tow and CHARLES EDWARD FISH many 


made for her. It Chief Cox 

was seen that a 

tug was also driv- 

ing hard toward the stranded vessel, and 
the race became keen and close. Would 
the “seeker” snatch the prey, or would 
the life-boatmen get recompense in sal- 
vage? Not even the oldest veteran of 
the Goodwins could answer the ques- 
tion; only the passing of the hours 
could settle it. Powerful though the 
harbor steamboat was, she had the heavy 
life-boat astern, while the “ seeker,” built 
for speed as well as strength, was 
free to surge ahead. Excitement reach- 
ed the straining-point; then came an 
unexpected check, for when the sands 
were reached there was not water 
enough to let the tug and life-boat cross 
and reach the ship. The two must wait; 
so also, it was thought, must the 
“ seeker ”: but she, shallower of draught, 
or with a more daring master, forged 
full speed ahead, charging over the 
shoal. Luck and pluck were in_ her 
favor, and she got up to and triumph- 


for there are 
hungry 
mouths to be fed. 
So with the hov- 
elers of Deal. For 
vs and nights together they will be 
at sea in winter in an open boat, snatch- 
ing sleep and warmth as best they ean. 
Ships may need a pilot, or there may be 
craft to salve from the sands; and 
wherever there is chance of profit the 
Deal men must be ready to take it. <A 
very small sum of money may be all 
that is given for a spell of perilous, 
laborious work. For a night in the life- 
boat five dollars is paid; ten shillings, 
or two and a half dollars, being the fee 
for daylight service; while for day and 
night the pay is thirty shillings, which 
is a little more than seven dollars. 
Twenty-four hours of bitter and inces- 
sant toil, and the hourly pay is rather 
more than a shilling—a waiter’s tip for 
bringing you a modest meal, the gra- 
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tuity that is given to a gorgeous hotel 
flunky who opens a carriage door. 

I remember talkiag with a life-boatman 
who had just returned from a wrecked 
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ketch. I saw the reseue from the shore 
on which the little ship had grounded. 
The seas were sweeping over her, and 
astern, at the wheel, the master, frozen 
dead, was covered with an icy shroud. 
The survivors were brought ashore 
through a fierce run of tide and smother 
of raging cross-seas. It was a work of 
danger and endurance, of-victory over a 


ON THE GOODWINS 


death-dealing winter storm; yet all that 


the life-boatmen. said, when I spoke of the 
rescue as any witness would have done, 


was: “Oh! It’s nowt!” 

Nothing to him and them but duty, 
and a part of daily toil; nothing, except 
that he and they had done to brothers on 
the seas as they would wish to be—and 
would be—done by in their own extremity. 
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An Altar on Little Thunder 


BY ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


HE toy-like, narrow-gauge railroad 

—Blue Ride & Western by name— 

meanders lazily across blue-grass 
pasture-lands for some eighty miles, and 
then makes a sudden dash up Appa- 
lachia’s instep to Pardeeville, after which 
further progress is barred by a lofty, semi- 
cireular escarpment of mountain-side. 

Up this grade, late one summer after- 
noon, a quaint little wood-burning loco- 
motive with a mushroom stack dragged 
its train of two diminutive coaches, tak- 
ing a fresh grip every few rods, as it were, 
like a terrier tugging at a door-mat, un- 
til at last, all hot and panting, it drew 
alongside the shabby station. 

A solitary passenger appeared and 
swung himself down and out from the 
steps, with a quick, peculiar motion, as 
if the train were a tricky horse whose 
heels and teeth were dangerous. He 
lifted his light-blue eyes at once to a 
hoary, lightning-riven pine far, far 
above, gazed fixediy for a moment, and 
swallowed convulsively. Then, as if re- 
membering himself, he shot a suspicious 
glance about. 

No one else was in sight except a 
lean man whose battered cap still re- 
tained a tinge of official blue, and this 
man nodded civilly. The young traveler’s 
coarse, square-toed shoes, cheap gray 
suit, and broad-brimmed hat—all harsh- 
ly new—were familiar to the station 
agent. Once or twice a year a moun- 
taineer, in an outfit tallying exactly with 
this one, would step off the train and 
look about him in a dazed, half-fright- 
ened manner. And though the train al- 
ways drew in at supper-time, when a 
cheery light shone from the chintzed 
windows of the Henry Clay House, just 
across the street, and the aroma of sugar- 
cured ham or fried chicken floated in- 
vitingly over to the station, the agent 
had never known one of these men to 
tarry for a meal, much less a bed. 

The call of the highlands was too 
strong. So, after getting their beatings, 
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like a cat dropped by a strange road- 
side, they always struck up the narrow, 
winding trail, at a gait whose easy swing 
disguised its swiftness. And being a 
tactful man, the agent never showed any 
undue interest—for these brogans and 
shoddy clothes were the commonwealth’s 
parting gift to its discharged convicts. 

Ash Whipple proved no exception to 
the rule; he made straight for the steep 
inlet, and his pace was such that dawn 
found him thirty miles from. Pardeeville. 
He was tired. His new shoes had chafed 
his feet. His breakfast, after no supper, 
consisted only of a handful of black- 
berries and a draught of icy water. But 
the drink was sweeter to him than mulled 
wine, and he was happy, for his home was 
only ten miles ahead. 

He was very shy, however, of his 
clothes, and was ready to plunge into 
the thicket at sight or sound of a fellow- 
being. But at this early hour he met 
no one, and he presently fell to watching, 
with the keenness of a boy, for certain 
memorable objects along the road—the 
skeleton oak from which he had once 
dropped an eagle at two hundred yards, 
the pool by which: he had trapped nine 
otters in one season, Rizpah church, 
where he had first become conscious of 
his love for Nance, and the little God’s 
acre in which his parents slept their last 
long sleep. 

But it was the “Bald” of Little 
Thunder upon which his glistening eyes 
rested oftenest. Never in all his life, 
until he had ridden away with the 
sheriff’s irons upon his wrists, had there 
been a day when he had not lifted his 
eyes to this commanding landmark, 
rooted in the unshakable bosom of earth, 
yet as changeable as the smile of a 
coquette, now quivering from heat, now 
murky with cloud-stuff, dazzling white 
under its winter mantle, or wreathed 
with vapor like a smoking crater. 

He had passed the graveyard, when, as 
if struck by a thought, he turned back, 
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climbed the rail fence, and wandered 
among the graves, stooping here and 
there to scrutinize a lowly headstone. 
Finally, as if finding what he wanted, 
he paused beside a mound marked only 
with a board and evidently comparatively 
new, for the brambles and bittersweet 
had not yet smothered it in their thorny 
embrace. 

“Tim, you’re thar and I’m hyer,” he 
soliloquized aloud, respectfully doffing 
his hat. “A second’s dif’rence on the 
trigger, and I’d be lookin’ up and you 
lookin’ down. Don’t know as you got 
much the wust of it, arfter all. Be 
pretty sure you didn’t, if it wa’n’t fer 
Nance and the boy. As it is, more’n 
once I’ve wished I war in your place. 
Be there in a few years at the most, 
anyhow. You know it warn’t my fault, 
Tim. You know who picked the quoll. 
You war always fair and aboveboard, 
and if your sperit could have gone on 
the witness-stand, the jury’d never sent 
me to the pen’tenchy, fer they give a 
recommendation of mercy:as it war. 
You’d ’a’ told ’em Rufe Couch lied. I 
wish you could speak now and tell the 
mountain how it war, fer I’m afraid 
some of ’em air goin’ to hold your takin’- 
off agin me.” 

He replaced his hat and slowly re- 
tired. Once outside the inclosure, how- 
ever, he all but ran in his eagerness, with 
his pulse pounding in his ear. But 
when he reached the last turn in the road 
which hid his cabin from view he 
abruptly halted, trembling, with a sud- 
den weakness in his legs. For the first 
time it oecurred to him that he might 
not find things as he had left them— 
that fire or pestilence, disease or death, 
in their stalking to and fro over the face 
of the earth, might have erossed his own 
threshold and laid their spectral hands 
upon his loved ones. During his two 
years’ absence he had received no tidings 
from them, nor had expected any, for 
neither he nor Nance could write. 

Fearing the worst, therefore, he did 
not start at the cabin’s closed door, the 
rank weeds which hedged about the lime- 
stone doorstep, the absence of dogs and 
chickens. Mechanically he pulled the 
lateh-string and entered. A smothery 
cleseness pinehed his nostrils like in- 
visible fingers. The bed in the eorner 


had the sunken appearance of long dis- 
use. No firewood littered the inglenook. 
The basswood bin contained no meal, no 
bacon hung from the rafters, no remnant 
of food was anywhere. 

Ash returned to the roadside and sat 
down on a stump, with dazed eyes. 
Presently a barefooted boy carrying a 
fish-pole trudged by, whisiling—a boy 
whom Ash had never seen. 

“ Bub,” said he, in a husky voice, “ kin 
you tell me where Mrs. Whipple air at?” 

The boy stared as if amazed at the 
inquirer’s ignorance. “ Why, stranger, 
she air gone to live with her pap, over 
on Haws Run. Her husbunt’s in the 
pen’tenchy fer killin’ Tim Wildwith. 
Good thing, too, pap says, and hopes 
he'll die thar. What mought your name 
be ?” 

“Tt mought be Andy Jackson, but it 
ain’t,” answered Ash, with a wan smile. 
“ Obleeged, though, bub.” 

When the boy had passed out of sight 
Ash re-entered the cabin and put on his 
old suit of “ butternuts,” boots, and gray 
wool hat. Lifting a loose puncheon in 
the floor, he stuffed the hated clothes 
which he had just removed through the 
opening. Then he took his rifle from its 
pegs above the mantel, dropped a hand- 
ful of cartridges into his pocket, thrust 
a spy-glass into anocher pocket, and, 
after seanning the road, slipped round 
to the rear of his cabin. 

Next to seeing his wife and babe, his 
mind during the last days of his im- 
prisonment had dwelt on the pleasure of 
dropping into Cube Acres’s smithy at 
the hamlet of Paint Rock and shaking 
hands with the “boys.” Oube’s place 
was a social clearing-house for the men 
of upper Little Thunder. Nestling be- 
neath a huge chinkapin oak, its cool, 
dark interior and compacted cinder floor 
were peculiarly inviting on a hot day. 
The anvil music possessed a timbre which 
stirred the hardy denizens of these 
granite girders of the earth; and the 
showers of sparks, the cherry-red iron, 
the thud of sledge were so true, so 
genuine, so elemental that the smithy 
was even more popular than the doggery 
across the road, where a barrel of whiskey 
was always on tap. 

But the barefooted boy’s unconscious 
thrust had touched the quick with Ash, 
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and though he still felt sure of the loyal- 
ty of the habitues of the smithy, several 
of whom had laid out bread and coffee 
for him when he was hiding from the 
sheriff’s posse, his enthusiasm over meet- 
ing them was chilled. Again, while 
Nance’s return to her parental home, 
after the deprivation of her husband, was 
a perfectly natural thing, the news of it 
had somehow jarred Ash. It had oblit- 
erated by one rude stroke that picture 
of his home-coming which his fancy had 
lovingly retouched day after day; it was 
the first clash between dream and reality. 

The root of his chagrin, doubtless, was 
the fact that Jethro Haws, Nance’s 
father, was no friend of his. Jethro had 
ypposed his marriage, had extended no 
helping hand in his subsequent struggle 
with poverty, and had stood aloof when 
Ash fell into the talons of the law. These 
facts were public knowledge, and an in- 
stinetive sense of propriety prompted Ash 
to rehabilitate his domestic relations be- 
fore seeking readmission to the circle 
of his friends. 

He set off at once for Haws Run, and, 
deciding to keep his return a secret for 
the present, he struck into the pathless 
forest which walled about his tiny clear- 
ing. Amid the trunks of the mighty 
liriodendrons, or “yellow poplars,” he 
was as insignificant an object as an ant 
in a timothy meadow. Yet he laid a 
course as straight as a crow’s flight ex- 
cept where he swerved to avoid the pres- 
ence of man. 

Just one habitation he did not avoid, 
and that, curiously enough, belonged to 
Rufus Couch, the man whose testimony 
had sent him to the penitentiary. Rufe’s 
farm lay in a little emerald pocket which 
fairly bulged with the fat leachings 
from higher ground, and was the best 
on Little Thunder. “ Best” was ap- 
plicable to most of Rufe’s possessions. 
He was, in Little Thunder’s rating, a 
commercial genius. He kept a_ store, 
bought hides and pelts, ground sorghum, 
owned a grist-mill and a_ saw-mill, 
operated charcoal-ovens and turpentine- 
stills. That he profited from stills of a 
less innocent nature was an open secret, 
though “ moonshining” is a topic which 
mountain etiquette wisely interdicts. 

Yet, at the age of forty, when a fair 
share of Appalachian men are grand- 
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fathers, Rufe was still unmarried. Once 
he had gone a-wooing, it is true; but 
when the maid was all but won a man 
fifteen years his junior had dashed into 
the lists and borne off the fair prize. 
That man was Ash Whipple, and it was 
with a distinctly pleasing recollection of 
this feat that he stalked cautiously tow- 
ard a point which would afford him a 
view of Couch’s cabin. 

An instant later an ejaculation fell 
from his lips. Instead of a cabin there 
was projected against his vision a two- 
story, weather-boarded house, with an ell 
in the rear and a veranda across the 
front, all painted a glistening white in 
the morning sun. It was such a house 
as Ash had never seen until his enforced 
journey to the lowlands, and its pres- 
ence here in the mountain might almost 
have been accredited to the magic of a 
jinnee. 

“ And him a bachelor,” murmured Ash, 
“with no woman to tidy up or set be- 
fore the fire and knit a baby’s sock.” 

And as he—who had a wife to sit be- 
fore the fire—thought of his own humble 
abode, a sense of the unequal distribution 
of the gifts of the gods set his lips in 
a line as straight and hard as a joint 
of masonry. For this pet of Fortune 
was a hard man, as Ash saw him, a 
usurer, an exacter of the last penny; 
and it was his smug, unctuous testimony, 
whether true or false, which had tilted 
the seales against Ash. For this act the 
young convict had registered a vow—and 
registered it again and again, night after 
night, in lieu of a prayer— that his first 
act of freedom should be the convertins: 
of Rufe Couch’s plump body into buz- 
zards’ meat. 

But this tigerish thirst for vengeance 
had passed. One Sunday afternoon, 
after a long talk with the prison chap- 
lain, it had dawned upon him that there 
might be better things in this world 
than revenge, that love was better than 
hate, and peace than war. And one 
night, not long after, he promised him- 
self and God—it was his first prayer— 
that he would not injure the man who 
had so grievously injured him. Recall- 
ing this promise now, he turned his back 
upon the new house as upon a tempta- 
tion, and went his way. 


He desired to speak first to Nance, if 
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possible, without the knowledge of her 
family; so he approached the Hawses’ big 
double cabin in true mountaineer fash- 
ion, dropping down from above, along 
the preeipitous side of a peak known as 
Ellen’s Needle. He soon discovered that 
something unusual was going on below. 
The fenee was fringed with saddle- 
horses and the roadside packed with 
vehicles. For a moment his throat 
tightened—it might be a funeral! If 
80-— 

But sliding down two or three hun- 
dred feet farther, with perilous haste, 
to where he could’ hear voices, he per- 
ceived that the gathering was of a festal 
character. He then remembered that 
this was Nance’s birthday—her twenty- 
second. He came empty-handed, he re- 
flected with a pang; yet, after all, what 
better gift could he bring her than him- 
self? For a moment he was tempted 
boldly to invade the company and claim 
his rightful place in the celebration. 
But pride and shyness restrained him, 
and again counseled him to reveal him- 
self first to his wife alone. 

So all day long, without bite or sup, 
he lay in a bit of thicket, like a hare 
in its form, harking for the attenuated 
sounds of merriment which floated up 
from below. Now he watched the guests 
playing their games, mere pawns on a 
chess- board they appeared, from this 
height; now he lay on his back with his 
face turned up to the fleecy cloud-drift, 
his mind also drifting, from present to 
past, from past to future, from his wild, 
free boyhood to his courtship and mar- 
riage, from his trailing a plow through his 
lean acres, awaiting Nance’s call to din- 
ner, to his breaking rock within the 
prison stockade. ‘ 


Toward sunset, when the guests began 
to straggle away, he moved still farther 
down the declivity and took up a posi- 
tion on the brim of a little cuplike glen 
from which there issued a spring that 
served the Hawses for both well and 
refrigerator. It was an idyllic spot, cool, 
sequestered, and dusky with leaf-filtered 
light. Here if anywhere Ash would find 
Nance alone. She had always loved the 
place; loved, kneeling on the edge of the 
pool, to gaze at her reflected image, to 
scoop up the water in her palms and dash 


it upon her face, to sit and listen to 
the wild cascade of music from the throat 
of the water-thrush which every year 
nested in a crevice of the rocks. 

For Nance was not like other moun- 
tain girls. Though full of fun and as 
daring as a boy, she liked to steal off 
with only the pimes and the sighing 
zephyrs for company, to search out the 
haunts of the ghostly Indian-pipe and 
quaint lady’s-slipper. Hence it was re- 
garded as a seven-days’ wonder on the 
mountain when she married wild Ash 
Whipple. 

At last, with a quickened pulse, he saw 
her leave the house with a bucket in one 
hand and a child, who could be no other 
than his own little Judah, marvelously 
grown, clinging to the other. But she 
had proceeded only a little way when 
she was overtaken by a tall, broad- 
shouldered fellow, heavier than the run 
of mountaineers, but brisk of foot, 
chesty, with no stoop, and adorned with 
hair and beard conspicuously black and 
glossy. This man was Rufus Couch. 

He relieved Nance of her bucket and 
filled it at the spring, after which the 
pair seated themselves on a slab of stone 
searcely forty feet from the clump of 
witeh-hazel in which Whipple lay. 

“Well, Nance,” began Couch, in his 
soft voice, “’tween you and me, ain’t 
you about ready to name the day ?”’ 

She did not return his smile or allow 
him to catch her eye, but lifted the child 
into her lap and folded her arms about 
him. Her face was grave, and her dark 
eyes, usually so animated, were lack- 
luster and weary. 

“Rufe, I ain’t no more ready, so fer 
as that goes, than I was the day you 
asked me to marry you. Don’t seem as 
if I’d ever be ready, in any proper way. 
I’ve only waited two years fer him. He’d 
wait longer than that fer me.” 

“ Mebbe yes and mebbe no,” answered 
Couch, with an owlish tilt of his head 
and popping into his mouth one of the 
peppermint - drops’ which he habitually 
used in lieu of whiskey or tobaceo. “If 
T remember right, he give you twenty- 
four hours to choose ’tween me and him, 
and everybody knowed Sis Elkins war 
the other gell he had in mind.” 

“That was ‘fore he married me,” an- 
swered Nance, listlessly. “ He wouldn’t 
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be so brash to call time on me now. A 
wife is more’n a sweetheart. Livin’ with 
a woman fer two years air different from 
just co’tin’ her.” 
“ Mebbe yes 
*tain’t 
waited. 


and 
a question 


mebbe no. ’Sides, 
of how long you've 
Question is, how mueh longer 
have you got to wait? As I’ve told you 
more’n Squire Galum that 
under the new law you never know when 
a feller is a-goin’ to git out of the pen’- 
tenchy. The jedge don’t sentence fer no 
specified time. He gives what they call 
an in’terminate sentence, which means, 
I reckon, among other things, a good 
while. Anyhow, a feller’s gittin’ out 
depends on his behavior and the Board 
of Pardings. Now Ash might stay four- 
teen years, Squire says. That’s the limit 
fer manslaughtcr. I ain’t sayin’ he will, 
ner I ain’t hopin’ he will. But you and 
me know that Ash ain’t overly patient 
when he’s crossed, and a man in the 
pen’tenchy, they tell me, air crossed at 
every turn. Part of the punishment, [ 
They don’t allow he shell be 
happy, or too many of ’em would git to 
boardin’ on the State, free gratis fer 
nothin’.” 

“Would you?” asked Nance, quietly. 

“ No,” he admitted. 

She blinked rapidly without quite re- 
straining her tears, and Couch, per- 
ceiving his tactical error, burrowed into 
his whiskers with thumb and forefinger, 
and pressed them back along the sides 
of his jaw, outlining a chin as sharp as 
a fox’s muzzle instead of the square one 
which would have matched the rest of 
his physique. 

“Nance, if you won’t name the day, 
won’t you at least-go ahead and git your 
divorcee? All you got to do is to ask fer 
it. Cote will hand it right out, like I 
would a steel trap to a customer. Got 
to. Law says so—and no questions asked 
arfter you tell ’em your husband is a 
feling. It would make my comin’ hyer 
look more proper-like to neighbors. It 
would please your paw and your Aunt 
Dill and Uncle Tice, and all your relay- 
tives ’cept a few that don’t count. It 
would please me, Nance,” he added, 
plaintively. 

“T’d like to please you, Rufe,” she an- 
swered. as if touched by his tone. 
“You’ve been so good to me.” 


once, says 


s’pose. 
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“All I want is a chanct to be still 
better. My new house is done and waitin’ 
fer you, all ’cept the furniture, which 
I want you to have a hand in choosin’. 
I don’t want to hurry you. I don’t 
agree with what your paw said to-day 
about people lookin’ down on you as a 
pore-sperited thing, afraid to get a di- 
vorce from a feling and a murd’rer. 

“And I don’t expect you to love me 
at first, like you did Ash. ’Tain’t in 
female nater, I s’pose. All I ask you to 
do is to let me give you a good home— 
the best on this hyer mounting—and leave 
things so you’ll always have it, whether 
I drap off suddint or not. 

“You don’t want to keep on livin’ with 
your paw and mommy, fer six, eight, 
ten, or twelve year yet, especially when 
they’re so sot on your marryin’ me. 
*Tain’t like a home of your own. Ag’in, 
’twon’t be so long before that little chap 
thar in your lap will shoot up like a 
willer sprout. Ive often heerd you say 
you’d like to send him down to Sharps- 
burg to school, whar Chad Oaks went. 
You can’t do it, Nance, *thout money. 
Even if Ash should come back to-morrer 
you couldn’t do it. Thar’s nobody likes 
Ash better’n me, and it went agin my 
grain to testify agin him, especially as 
I was afeerd you’d hate me fer it. But 
he never was a good pervider and never 
will be. Sooner shoot in a turkey-match 
than plow corn any day.” 

“ Poverty never had no terrors fer me,” 
spoke up the girl, quickly. “ As fer as 
that went, we were just as happy as if 
he’d been as rich as—as you.” 

“Suttinly,” agreed Couch at once. 
“‘Thar’s wuss things ’n poverty. I was 
only sayin’ that you can’t do some things 
*thout money that you kin do with it. 
Eddicatin’ a boy is one of ’em. And 
eddication air a great thing these days. 
That little tad of a Chad Oaks air makin’ 
more money to-day than his paw, and he 
knows that great city of Lexin’ton like 
you and me know our back-yards.” 

Nance’s eyes grew luminous, perhaps 
with a vision of such a future for her 
little Judah; then the light died away. 
“They all leave the mounting and their 
mothers when they git an eddication,” 
said she, sadly. 

“Yes: but mebbe you and me ‘Il want 
to leave, too, by the time Jude grows 
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up. I could make more money below 
than I kin hyer, even with no eddication.” 

He paused, as if to let this observation 
soak in, and then returned to the subject 
from which his mind was never long 
absent. 

“ Applyin’ your own words of a minute 
ago, you'll feel different to’ds me arfter 
you've lived with me a year or so. I 
mean about shakin’ Ash. S’fer as that 
goes, he’s dead to you now. If he ever 
comes back, it ‘Il be like a man from 
the grave. S’fer as that goes, I don’t 
look fer him back. Fust place, prison’s a 
bad place fer an outdoor man like him. 
Consumption gits ’em—them long-term 
fellers—like it did Blake Orr. And even 
if they let him out, ’eount of his sick- 
ness, like they did Blake, he’d only be a 
pore, no-’count, dead-alive kind of a man. 
He’d on’y be—” 

He broke off at Nance’s shudder. 
“ Rufus Couch,” she exclaimed, in a tone 
which made him quail, “if ever Ash 
Whipple comes back lookin’ like Blake 
Orr did, I'll nuss him to his dying day, 
wife or no wife of yours.” 

“T give you that permission, right 
hyer and now,” he answered, quickly. 
“Kin a man do more? And kin you do 
less than promise you'll git your divorce 
right soon now?” 

She sat for some time with her pretty, 
square chin nestled in the palm of one 
brown hand, gazing at the distant, fringy 
sky-line of pines. 

“T’ll get it soon,” she promised. 

He seized her free hand gratefully. 
“Kin I kiss you now, Nance —just 
once ?” 

“ No—not while I’m another man’s 
wife.” 

She rose, Couch lifted the bucket of 
water, and they walked away together, 
little Jude chasing a monarch butterfly. 


At Couch’s first sentence the con- 
cealed man had quivered like a polled 
ox. Thenceforward, though no word that 
followed eseaped his ears, he lay with his 
lips pressed to the earth. As this in- 
credible, this monstrous drama went on 
beneath him—his wife listening to an- 
other man’s words of love—he clenched 
and relaxed his hands, twisted his body 
from side to side, as if striving to free 
himself from a crushing weight. But his 


efforts came to naught, like the impotent 
struggles of one in a dream. All strength 
had gone out of him. To shoot the 
traitor, to leap down and by his mere 
presence give the lie to Couch’s assertions 
—these thoughts came. But they also 
passed, as idle, as futile as the figments 
of a drugged brain. 

In prison Ash had never abandoned 
hope, or sunk in sullen despair, or hard- 
ened his heart against his kind, or be- 
come as a ravening wolf, like some of 
his cell-mates. But summoning a forti- 
tude of which his commonplace exterior 
gave no hint, he had resolved that, hurt 
his body as they might, they should not 
destroy his soul. 

It was a noble resolution, but its com- 
plete execution was not humanly possible. 
Somewhere between his heart and his 
throat, in spite of himself, there came a 
lump that would neither up nor down, 
that persisted from his waking in the 
morning, at the sullen boom of the cell- 
house gong, until the measured step of 
the guard at night on the cold, concrete 
floor of the corridor grew faint and re- 
mote in his consciousness and finally 
ceased. And that fetor, that noisome 
emanation from caged things, be they 
men or animals, sickened lungs which 
had known only the pure, balsamic air 
ef the mountain. 

When the warden and an assistant, on 
his reception at the prison, had searched 
and stripped him, they took more than 
his clothes, jack-knife, a few nickels and 
dimes, and his plug of tobacco. These 
they gave back when he was freed. But 
they had taken something they did not 
give back—could not give back. 

Society had said to him, through her 
agents of court and prison, “ Be patient; 
wear these stripes for a few years for your 
own good, and then we will take them 
off.” But she had lied, for she had 
burned those stripes into him with hot 
and smoking irons—the 4x7 cell, the 
lock-step, the rock-pile, the shorn head; 
systematic humiliations and degradations, 
such as the stew-pan in which his food 
was flung like scraps for a dog, the pro- 
hibition to speak to his mates, the substi- 
tution of a number for his name. She 
had made these stripes as ineffaceable as 
the leopard’s spots or the sable skin of 
the Ethiop. And she had burned them 
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deep as well as wide, searing his blithe 
spirit, drying up his youthful blood, mak- 
ing him old before his time. 

At first he had not realized his mutila- 
tion. In the days preceding his emancipa- 
tion, indeed, he had forgotten it. But 
on the streets of the penitentiary city, 
at the station, on the train, at Pardee- 
ville, he saw that he was a social leper. 
He looked forward, however, to the moun- 
tain, as a pious Mohammedan to Mecca, 
as a place of cleansing. He had shed the 
hated prison garments, as if the pollution 
lay in them. Alas! the words of a bare- 
footed boy had disillusioned him, had 
made him fearful and distrustful of his 
former friends. 

But whoever might be for or against 
him, whatever opinion men might hold 
of his crime—yea, whether guilty or in- 
nocent in the sight of Heaven itself— 
there was one upon whose fidelity he 
counted as upon the fidelity of his right 
hand to his left; whose steadfastness to 
him was like that of the magnetic needle 
for the pole; whose outstretched arms of 
welcome he as certainly expected to find 
as the mountain itself upon which he had 
been born. Not that he was worthy of 
this supreme loyalty, not that he had 
been a good husband always, or had al- 
ways eased her burden when opportunity 
offered, but because it was her nature 
to be true, because unfaithfulness was 
as unthinkable in her as lukewarmness 
in the sun; and he would as soon have 
expected to see the seasons fail in their 
appointed procession, or the Great Bear 
cease to swing around the pole-star, as 
that Nance should swerve from her altar 
vows. Yet now even she— 

He crawled slowly up the slope, like 
the wounded thing that he was, making 
for the fastnesses where no man might 
find him out. His fortitude had with- 
stood every shock sinee the hour he 
entered that arched gate which might well 
have borne the legend, “ Leave hope be- 
hind all ye who enter here.” But soon 
he paused, exhausted. Then, with the 
terrible, wrenching groan of the strong 
man in agony, he cast himself upon the 
ground and wept like a child. 

It was morning before his mind ceased 
to stagger in the cataclysmic chaos. But 
peace came at last, and, lo! he who had 
always been so quick to avenge now for- 
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gave. More than that, he justified. He 
perceived that, on the whole, Rufus Couch 
had summed up the facts correctly; that 
Nance, in accepting Rufe’s hand, was 
only following the guidance of her ma- 
ternal instincts. That she still loved him, 
but had laid her love upon a sacrificial 
altar, was plain to Ash. 

This idea of sacrifice, of vicarious suf- 
fering, grew upon him. Lately certain 
high aspirations had settled upon himself, 
like doves of heaven. He had resolved, 
for instance, never to drink another drop 
of whiskey, to work with might and main 
that he might ameliorate his poverty, 
never to leave Nance any unnecessary 
chores to do, never again to unbridle his 
tongue against her, never to deny her, as 
he had too often in the past, any of the 
trinkets dear to a woman’s heart. But 
these resolutions paled before the great 
service which, it was now revealed to him, 
lay within his bestowal. This was noth- 
ing less than the obliteration of himself 
from Nance’s life, that she might never 
have cause to question the wisdom of her 
present course or plague herself with 
vain regrets. 

His renunciation did not spring full- 
fledged imto being. It was born in 
travail, like all earthly things. But it 
grew apace and waxed stronger with the 
days. Prudence counseled him to leave 
the mountain at once. But he cringed 
momentarily before the terrors of that 
unknown, hostile land called “ Below,” 
where alone he could bury his identity 
beyond peradventure of discovery, and he 
persuaded himself that it would be bet- 
ter to tarry until Nance’s marriage was 
a fact. 

However, in order to run no risk of 
being seen, he took up his habitation in 
the somber, boulder-strewn solitude of 
the Bald, where the noble arboreal growth 
of the side was replaced by an cccasional 
stunted, deformed shrub, clinging to the 
crevice from which it sucked its scanty 
nourishment, scorched by the summer 
sun, twisted and frozen and threshed 
about by winter’s furies; and where the 
swift shadow of an eagle or the gray 
streak of a startled lizard was the only 
sign of sentient life. 

Yet happiness found him out even 
here—a still, hushed, voiceless happiness, 
in keeping with the soundless void around. 
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He daily grew thinner, his skin dried up 
like parchment, and a feverish light shone 
from his eyes; but when he lay on his 
back at night and looked up at the flaring 
stars—so near that in fancy he could 
hear the rush and roar of conflagration 
under the cosmic draughts of heaven—he 
felt God’s invisible but beatific smile, and 
caught the echo of His “ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant!” 

Nance’s wedding-bells were to ring his 
knell—send him into an exile scarcely 
less dreaded than death. Yet the pre- 
liminaries of her marriage became of 
absorbing interest to him. He kept the 
homes of Jethro Haws and Rufus Couch 
under constant surveillance, often tramp- 
ing the four miles between the two 
several times a day. As_ blindness 
sharpens the ears, distance sharpened his 
perception and deduction. He knew when 
Nance set out for her divorce, accom- 
panied by her father and old Squire 
Galum, Little Thunder’s only legal lumi- 
nary. He knew when she bought the 
stuff for her wedding-gown. He also 
saw the coming of the furniture for her 
new home. He saw the people flock in, 
by families and by wagon-loads, from 
far away, to see the new house with its 
twenty windows, kerosene lamps, and 
other marvels. 

Finally, when the maples were flinging 
out their scarlet banners and the nights 
were sharp with frost, an unwonted ac- 
tivity about the Haws cabin, and the ar- 
rival of three or four aunts and uncles 
of Nance’s who lived at a distance, left 
Ash in no doubt that the morrow would 
be the wedding-day. 

His excitement must at least have 
matched the bride’s. With the morbid 
self-depreciation which had now become 
habitual, he had no doubt that this mar- 
riage was regarded by Nance as of much 
more importance than her former one, 
for the first groom was a ne’er-do-well, 
but the present one the richest man on 
Little Thunder. He yearned to figure in 
it, however humbly. He wanted to make 
her a present anonymously. But, cut off 
from stores and his kind, what could he 
send? 

As his eyes fell upon a clump of asters 
he remembered her love, almost her pas- 
sion, for these beautiful, wild harbingers 
of the twilight of the year; remembered 


how, when they flung their nodding, deli- 
cate sprays from every fence-corner, she 
would fill her arms with the pretty “ blue- 
faces,” as she called them. 

So at midnight, bearing a great sheaf 
of the finest plants he could find, he stole 
down to her cabin, with a tumultuous 
heart, and set them in a piggin of rain- 
water, that they might keep fresh. Then 
from the dark shadow of a bush he gazed 
hungrily at the low window in the north 
loft, formerly Nance’s room, and pre- 
sumably now occupied by her. 

“ Good-by, Nancy, good-by!” he whis- 
pered. 

He set out for his cabin for the first 
time since his return, trusting himself, 
owing to the lateness of the hour, to the 
road. Before she and Couch should be 
made man and wife he expected to be 
miles away. Where? He asked himself 
the question as he prepared for the jour- 
ney, removing his beard and trimming 
his shaggy hair, laying the shears and 
razor away, and obliterating all traces 
of his visit. Below—but just where? 

At the sight of his bed—her bed— 
illuminated by the yellow flare of the 
“lightwood” on the hearth, a great 
weariness seized him. His limbs ached, 
and all the hardness of all the rocks on 
which he had been sleeping seemed to 
gather in the muscles of his back. 

“Till drap down hyer a couple of 
hours,” he said aloud to himself, as he 
had fallen into the habit of doing. 
“Lemme see! I'll rise in time to git 
as fer as Bone Gap by sunup. From the 
Gap I'll slip down to Peewee Valley. 
From thar I’ll take the fust road I see 
a gray hoss on. A gray hoss is a sign of 
luck ef no red-haired woman air nigh. 
Then P—Tll—” 

He slept. Tired was his body, and 
easy his couch. : The tension was over, 
his interest gone. Henceforth he had 
but to drift like an autumr: leaf before 
November’s gusts. He not only slept, 
therefore; he overslept. When he awoke 
he blinked in amazement. The door, 
which he had carefully closed, was open, 
and a lusty sun was flooding the room 
with light and warmth. 

He rubbed his eyes, but the hallucina- 
tion only deepened. Over a cheerful fire 
a bubbling pot hung from the crane. A 
child, like his own little Jude, but bigger, 
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played on the floor. Nance was sitting in 
a rude rocker which he had once made 
for her on a rainy day, with only a draw- 
knife, a saw, and an auger for tools, and 
without nails or glue. It was her favor- 
ite chair, and she was in her favorite 
attitude. With elbows upon knees and 
her chin in her palms, she smiled at him 
in quite her old way. 

“You’ve had right 
honey,” said she. 

“What time is 
vacantly. 

“Nigh on to airly dinner-time.” She 
laughed a little with suppressed excite- 
ment at his bewilderment, and approached 
his bed. The shine in her eyes was un- 
earthly bright, and he shrank a little. 
“T reckon you ain’t got the sleep outen 
your eyes yet,” she continued. “ What 
did you think when you come home last 
night and didn’t find me hyer?”’ 

He stared at her intently, suspiciously. 
“ Nance, air that you a-talkin’, or air it 
your sperit ?” 

“Tt’s me, Ash.” 

“Lemme feel your hand.” 

She slipped it into his. 
it’s me!” 


smart of a nap, 


it?’ he demanded, 


“Don’t you 
she exclaimed, playfully. 


see 


But her smiling face suddenly crinkled 
under a very different emotion, and with 
a quick, sharp ery she flung herself upon 


him. “ My pore boy, you’re so thin!” 

How long she remained there, without 
speech, clinging to his neck, he never 
knew. But at last she sat up and wiped 
her eyes. 

“You broke jail, honey?’ she asked, 
anxiously. 

“No. Payrolled out fer good behavior. 
They give me a suit of clothes, a railroad 
ticket to Pardeeville, and a five-dollar 
greenback.” He paused. What had 
brought her tothe cabin he could not guess. 
He only knew that his treacherous sleep 
had betrayed him into her hands. 

“Not that suit you got on.” 

“No.” He paused again. There 
seemed no way of threading the maze 
except with the guiding lamp of truth. 
“Nance, I didn’t come back last night. 
I come back two months ago. I heerd 
you war goin’ to marry Rufe Couch. I 
heerd it from your lips and his’n, layin’ 
by the spring, where I’d sneaked down 
to see you alone if I could. Looked to 
me like it war the best thing fer both 
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you and the boy, and I decided to clear 
out and never disturb you no more. I 
waited to make sure thar’d be no slip, 
and I war goin’ away last night, but that 
overpowerin’ slee p ketched me like a 
weasel in a trap. I'll go to-night. No- 
body but you knows I’m hyer.” 

“Nobody but me!” The old drollery 
came into her blue-black “ Go, 
sugar-pie, and when you're tired of wan- 
derin’, make sure I’m right hyer waitin’ 
fer you.” 

“But little Jude 
tion!” he faltered. 

“Listen, Ash! Last night I never 
slept except once, and that little Jude 
there come to me in a dream; but he was 
a grown man, just back from school, and 
looked so fine and handsome. But in- 
stead of kissin’ me he frowned and said: 
‘Nance Whipple—fer that’s your name— 
I’ve found my daddy. He was cold and 
hungry and dirty, and he said to me, 
“Jude, your mommy sold her soul fer 
a painted house and an ar’n stove.”’ Ash, 
I knew then I could never marry Rufe 
Couch. I got right up and called mom- 
my, and before sunup I was riding hyer- 
wards, with Jude on one arm and a 
basket that mommy had packed fer me 
on the other. I warn’t goin’ to give dad 
a chance to turn me out. And when I 
seen you layin’ on that bed, I knew that 
dream had been sent to me.” 

As feels a shipwrecked sailor who has 
long breasted wind and wave and finds 
sudden safety and repose on an unsus- 
pected isle, so felt Ash Whipple as he sat 
with Jude in his arms and watched Nance 
set the table. But at last he broke the 
spell of contented silence. 

“Nance, I mought ride over to the 
Run and engage the pa’son when he 
comes, and go on down to Holly Tree fer 
a marriage license, and you and me be 
tied up ag’in to-night. Sich of your relay- 
tives as want to come air welcome; sich 
as don’t kin face t’other way.” 

“Just as you please, Ash. No hurry 
so fer’s I’m concerned. My sleep won’t 
be no less sound to-night, merridge or no 
merridge,” said Nance, sturdily, as she 
skilfully swung out the crane. “I never 
did feel as if that divorce unmarried me, 
and I’m thinkin’ in the eyes of God it 
didn’t, no matter what the mounting 
might say.” 
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Instinctive Activity in Animals 


SOME RECENT EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS 


BY JOHN B. WATSON 


Director of the Psychological Laboratory, Johns Hopkins University 


WING to the increasing demand 
on the part of the public for a 
critical survey and evaluation of 
existing methods of child instruction, 
and to the widespread scientific atten- 
tion to the subject of the development 
of mental life, there has come renewed 
interest in the study of the early forms 
of instinctive activity both in the child 
and in the animal. The students of 
experimental evolution, too, becoming 
more and more dissatisfied with the Dar- 
winian conception of instinct—ealling as 
it does for a belief in the “ fitness” or 
“adaptiveness” of all forms of in- 
stinctive action—are asking the com- 
parative psychologists to re-examine the 
forms of animal activity in the light 
of recent data which have been gathered 
by experimentally controlling the process 
of evolution—data which I may say in 
passing are revolutionizing our present 
theory of evolution. Both to bring the 
work in animal behavior in line with 
these newer facts on evolution, and to 
assist the child psychologist in his prob- 
lems, we need to have more exact knowl- 
edge of the different types of “native” 
or “untutored” activity in child and 
animal. 

To what extent are animals supplied 
with “true instincts” —that is, in- 
herited fixed modes of responding to 
definite objects or classes of objects 
which arise independently of tuition, 
and to what extent are they equipped 
with more plastie forms of activity which 
need to be fixed and made definite by 
tuition in one form or another? If there 
are animals, species or individuals, which 
have a faulty equipment of instincts, 
how do they overcome the difficulty and 
supplement a poor inheritance; in other 
words, to what extent can the process 
of “habit formation ” come to usurp, to 
displace, and to improve upon the more 
primitive instinctive functions? We 


must know more than we do at present 
about the way instincts unfold them- 
selves: we need to know the age at 
which instincts appear and the order in 
which they appear; their complexity on 
first appearance; their further course of 
development and the objects and situa- 
tions which call them into being. This 
search for the objects and _ situations 
which bring out instinctive response is 
of very great importance, since it leads 
to means of fostering the growth of 
desirable tendencies, and to the sup- 
pression of those undesired. 

In the process of returning answers to 
these questions and to many others of 
equal importance, there has grown up a 
large mass of controversial literature. 
Discussion in the past, however, has been 
based too much upon opinion, presupposi- 
tion, and prejudice, and not enough upon 
earnest scrutiny of the actions of ani- 
mals under conditions of experimental 
control. Naturally we ought to expect 
such conflicts until students of behavior 
have had long enough time to watch the 
daily routine of animals from birth to 
maturity. The data which will finally 
solve these various problems will come 
from the experimental study of young 
animals whose associations with other 
animals are known, and whose stock of 
intelligent habits is known. We must 
bring up certain members of a given 
species in isolation from their kind in 
order to watch the development of ac- 
tivity without tuition, and compare the 
results with those obtained from a set 
of similar experiments in which the ani- 
mals are brought’ up in social contact 
with fellows of their own age and with 
adults of the same species. In this 
laborious way, and only in this way, will 
we be able to trace the origin of the 
various types of action, and put our- 
selves in a position finally to plan our 
courses of training for child and animal 
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according to a scientific, yet wholly nat- 
ural, method. 

The start we have made in the labora- 
tory and in the field upon our task is a 
very modest one. We have reached cer- 
tain results which bear upon the question 
of the different types of activity dis- 
played by the young animal during the 
period of most rapid growth. Inci- 
dentally several of the other questions 
raised a moment ago are touched upon. 

Our results in so far as they have 
been reported seem to show that there 
are at least three great divisions or 
classes into which we may provisionally 
throw the acts of animals: Instincts es- 
sentially perfect upon their first appear- 
ance; instincts which must be supple- 
mented by habit; and finally, random 
activity of instinctive origin. It must 
not be supposed that these three classes 
are bounded by hard-and-fast lines. As 
a matter of fact, instincts shade off into 
one another in such a way that an ab- 
solute classification cannot be made. 

Experiment shows that young animals 
without previous tuition from parents or 
from their mates and without assistance 
from the human observer can and do 
perform the correct act the very first 
time they are in a situation which calls 
for such an act. In other words, when 
the animal reaches the proper age and 
meets with the proper stimulus (object), 
it will behave in such a way that the un- 
initiated observer might well believe that 
the animal has been trained to respond 
in this highly special way. 

The most complete piece of experi- 
mental work bearing upon this subject 
is that of Professor Yerkes and Mr. 
Bloomfield. These investigators, working 
jointly in the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory, made a test of the question, 
“Do kittens instinctively kill mice?” 
This question had been answered in the 
negative about three years ago by Dr. 
C. §. Berry, who worked in the same 
laboratory. Dr. Berry reached the con- 
clusion that “ cats are credited with more 
instincts than they really possess. It 
is commonly reported that they have an 
instinctive liking for mice, and that mice 
have an instinctive fear of cats. It is 
supposed that the odor of a mouse will 
arouse a cat, and that the odor of a cat 
will frighten a mouse. My experiments 
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tend to show that this belief is not in 
harmony with the facts. When cats over 
five months old were taken into the room 
where mice were kept they did not show 
the least sign of excitement. A cat 
would even allow a mouse to perch upon 
its back without attempting to injure it. 
Nor did the mice show any fear of the 
cats. I have seen a mouse smell at the 
nose of a cat without showing any sign 
of fear.” .. . It was not until the manx 
kittens had seen the mother cat catch 
and kill the mice and had eaten of the 
prey that they learned to do likewise. 
According to Dr. Berry, it is by imitation 
that the average cat learns to kill and 
eat mice. 

Professor Yerkes and Mr. Bloom- 
field made a much more extensive test 
upon the more common varieties of cats. 
They worked with eight kittens belong- 
ing to two separate litters. The animals 
were brought up by hand and were kept 
free from the influence of older cats. 
They tested the kittens with mice much 
more often and more systematically than 
did Dr. Berry. When first tested the kit- 
tens were too young and undeveloped to 
notice the mice. The instinct was yet 
“dormant.” In succeeding tests it be- 
came perfectly clear that as soon as the 
kittens reached the proper age—as soon as 
the instinct “ ripened,” as Professor Will- 
iam James has expressed it—the con- 
genital mode of response appeared. The 
authors describe in a very clear and in- 
teresting way the behavior of one of the 
kittens in one of the tests: “ No. 7 was 
attracted by the movement of the mouse 
and touched it with his nose. He then left 
it. After twelve minutes he happened 
to be so placed that he could see the mouse 
as it began to move. For a few seconds 
he watched as if fascinated by the sigh. 
Then he moved directly and quickly in 
spite of the shakiness of his legs to the 
mouse and seized it in his mouth by 
the middle of the back, at the same time 
biting hard and bending his head to the 
floor so that one paw could be placed 
firmly on the body of the mouse. In a 
few seconds he had bitten the mouse to 
death. Without pause the process of eat- 
ing was begun. It proved a difficult task, 
notwithstanding the tenderness of the 
mouse, but after ten minutes of difficult 
effort and much gagging it was com- 
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pleted.” This kitten was only one month 
old, and was still weak and shaky in its 
movements. The negative results reached 
by Dr. Berry were possibly due to the 
fact that a different variety of cat was 
used in his experiment; a more probable 
explanation is that he did not begin his 
tests with the animals at a young enough 
age nor make the tests at frequent enough 
intervals. 

From the field observations of young 
birds and insects we find similar cases 
of highly perfected modes of response. 
In my own observations of the develop- 
ment of the young noddy and sooty terns 
on Bird Key in the Dry Tortugas, it is 
quite clear that there are many instincts 
of the congenital type. When first 
hatched the birds are about as helpless 
as the chick. No sign of fear is present. 
If they are allowed to develop normally 
in the nest, fear, with its complex series 
of defensive and offensive attitudes, ap- 
pears in a very few days. By the end 
of the third day it becomes next to im- 
possible to take them from the nest and 
rear them, since they steadfastly refuse 
to eat. On the other hand, if one takes 
them a few hours after birth one can rear 
them by hand almost without loss. The 
instinets connected with fear become sup- 
pressed, and habits of responding to the 
experimenter are formed to take their 
place. Even on the first day of their 
life one ean notice certain acts con- 
nected with the taking of food from. the 
parent which are characteristic of the 
species. During the first three days many 
other complex acts appear, such as the 
choice of sleeping posture, continued 
“vawning,” preening of the feathers; all 
acts which are carried out after the model 
of the parent. These acts appear just 
as clearly in the young reared in isola- 
tion from the adult birds. On the sixth 
and seventh days one can observe the 
presence of the fighting instinct in the 
young birds reared by hand. The move- 
ments are complicated, involving co- 
ordinations of beak and wing muscles, 
legs, and of the larger trunk muscles. 
Tt appears almost full blown and after 
the exact pattern of the act of the adult. 
Certain other instincts, such as that of 
keeping the nest clean, appear even when 
the birds are taken from the nest and 
allowed to grow up in a bare room free 
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from anything which suggests a nest. 
Others do not show themselves until 
after the fighting responses appear, such 
as “sunning” and those connected with 
fishing, migrating, mating, ete. The field 
observations of Professor F. H. Herrick 
on many different species of birds show in 
an equally clear way the congenital na- 
ture of many of these responses. Along 
with these so-called adaptive responses 
there are many which are not adaptive; 
acts which appear without tuition, but 
which are not of such a nature as to help 
in the development of the animal. 

It is both tempting and convenient to 
class all of the great life-maintaining 
acts in animals, such as those connected 
with reproduction, with the formation of 
burrows and the building of nests and 
dams, under this head of perfected con- 
genital responses, but no one has yet 
made a careful experimental study of 
them, and we do not therefore know those 
which are perfect from the first from 
those which have to be learned, either by 
a slow “trial-and-error” method or by 
imitation and other forms of social in- 
fluence. 

The second class of acts contains those 
instincts which are partially congenital 
but not completely so. Many of the acts 
of animals, even of the simplest and most 
necessary kind, appear at first in a very 
imperfect and halting way. These acts 
must be perfected before they become of 
maximum service to the animal. 

Professor Breed, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, while working in the Harvard 
laboratory, undertook to test the accuracy 
and perfectness of some of the funda- 
mental acts of the chick. He chose for 
the work the all-important act of pecking. 
It appears that this act for purposes of 
exact study must be divided into three 
separate responses: striking (at small 
grains, for example), seizing, and swal- 
lowing. He measured to what extent 
each of these divisions is perfect at birth; 
and since all were imperfect, he made 
daily tests of the increase in accuracy. 
Pecking as a whole improved very rapid- 
ly for the first two days, then more slow- 
ly, until the maximum of efficiency was 
attained about the twenty-fifth day. 
Striking improved most rapidly, being 
almost perfect by the fifth day, while 
seizing improved most slowly. From 
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3reed’s work it appears that the effect 
of social influence—of having present 
older chicks which had already per- 
fected the act—was hardly noticeable. 
Each chick had to learn the act by his 
own unaided efforts. 

That social influence, in the form of 
imitation, rivalry, or in whatever other 
ways social influence may exert its effect, 
does play a réle in shaping the early 
responses of certain other animals comes 
out clearly in the work of Conradi at 
Clark University. This investigator 
reared English sparrows in the presence 
of canaries, keeping them from birth 
separate from their own kind. The first 
sparrow was captured when one day old, 
and was reared by a canary foster-mother. 
During the growing period this sparrow 
was isolated from all other sparrows and 
placed in a room containing about twen- 
ty eanaries. The native characteristic 
“chirp” first developed. As time went 
on this was given less and less, being 
gradually replaced by the “ peep” which 
is natural to the canaries. The sparrow 
improved in his vocal efforts by this kind 
of training; gaining the confidence final- 
ly to chime in when the canaries would 
burst into song. A second sparrow was 
captured when two weeks old, and was 
reared in a room with the canaries. The 
regular sparrow chirp had, of course, 
already developed by this time. After 
heing with the canaries for a time he 
developed a song which more or less 
resembled that of the canaries—it was 
certainly something very different from 
the ordinary song of the sparrow. Dr. 
Conradi says: “At first his voice was 
not beautiful; it was hoarse. It sounded 
somewhat like the voice of the female 
canaries when they try to sing. He sang 
on a lower seale; he often tried to reach 
higher notes, but did not sueceed. Later 
he learned to trill in a soft, musical man- 
ner.” In both these eases the call notes 
of the eanaries were adopted. These two 
sparrows were then taken from under the 
tutelage of the canaries and placed in a 
room where. they could hear the song and 
call-notes of adult sparrows. For the first 
two or three weeks the integrity of the song 
and call-notes learned from the canaries 
was maintained. At the end of the sixth 
week, however, they had lost practically 
every vestige of the acquired canary song. 
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It is impossible to say just how many 
of the more complicated acts of animals, 
which up to the present time have been 
supposed to be implanted by “ nature” 
in a highly finished form, really be- 
long to this group that has to be sup- 
plemented and improved by tuition in 
one form or another. I strongly suspect 
that the number of instincts which ar 
really congenitally perfect is very small 
indeed, and that this second class will be 
found to be much larger than we have 
experimental grounds for affirming it to 
be at the present time. 

The third class of responses which may, 


in lieu of a better name, be called random 
activity, is one which appears for the first 
time in the life of the child or animal 
in a yet more indefinite form. In the 
former two classes of instincts there is 
displayed upon the part of the animal 
the attempt, which is always more or less 
successful, to respond to some object or 
class of objects, such as striking and 
seizing food, picking up sticks, straws, 
and shells, digging in earth or wood, 
escape from an enemy, and attack upon 
prey or enemy. In the present class of 
acts neither is the muscular response 
definite, nor is the object cailing it forth 
specific and well defined. I have in mind 
the random acts of children and all higher 
animals which are made in response to 
the indefinite stimulation of warmth and 
cold, smells and tastes, light and dark- 
ness, hunger and thirst. The higher we 
go in the animal scale the greater is the 
number of these random movements. It 
has been said that the human child has 
no instincts at all comparable with those 
of the animal, but this is true only with 
respect to the first two classes of in- 
stincts. As regards the presence of the 
third class of instinctive activity, it is 
certainly true that the child is sensitive 
to a wider range of stimuli and can 
respond to such stimuli by a more varied 
assortment of movements than any other 
animal. It is these random movements 
which are utilized in building up the 
great store of habits which make the 
artisan, the musician, the actor, the 
financier, and the conventional society 
man. 

How habit formation is built upon 
these random acts shows at its best in 
the way the very young child learns to 
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control the simple objects in its environ- 
ment. The bright, noisy rattle if present- 
ed to a child only a few months old will 
almost immediately call forth movements 
from the hands, the mouth, the feet, and, 
in fact, from the whole body. None of 
these acts is especially directed toward 
this object because of any inherent quali- 
ties in it; substitute any small, bright, 
noisy object and the movements will still 
be called forth. If we continue to con- 
front the infant with the rattle, however, 
the hands at some time or other are most 
likely to come into contact with it, ana 
the child learns slowly and by repeated 
trials that it can control the article in 
this way. As soon as the~- habit of con- 
trolling it with the hands is established, 
the movements in the other parts of the 
body are no longer called forth, and this 
one object soon comes to bring out as 
definite an act from the child as the 
mouse calls out in the kitten. The more 
complex habits of eating, speaking, and 
of reading, writing, -and drawing, are 
built thus by combining these funda- 
mental random acts into systems. 

The animals are much like the child 
in this respect. They also, at least in 
all the higher forms, are equipped with 
a wide series of indefinite forms of action. 
When the hungry puppy is confronted 
with a puzzle-box containing food, the 
entrance to which is come at only by 
pulling out a plug which-holds the door, 
he has no fixed instinctive act which is 
going to help him out of his difficulty. 
He attacks the problem as best he can 
by clawing at the box everywhere, biting, 
pushing, and pulling everything seen and 
touched. In this group of random acts 
some one act will bring success. If the 
difficulty is presented often enough, the 
animal forms the habit of reacting with 
the right movement just as the child 
learns to act properly when he sees the 
rattle. The useless random activity dies 
away, and the useful act or acts become 
ingrained in the form of a habit. From 
the casual observer’s standpoint there is 
no difference between a perfect habit and 
a perfect instinct. We can separate the 
two only by the “ genetic ” method I have 
already described. 

Children differ enormously as regards 
the types of objects, relations, and situa- 
tions which call forth these random 


responses. Two children under my close 
observation developed different tendencies 
at a very early age. The first, a girl, was 
surrounded from her second birthday 
with trains and mechanical toys of sev- 
eral varieties. Almost no kind of real 
interest was displayed anywhere between 
the ages of two and six. The boy, on the 
other hand, early began to attempt to 
control these toys, taking up the broken 
and battered fire-engines, wagons, and 
trains which had been discarded by his 
sister. By the time he reached his fourth 
year the greater part of his playtime was 
given over to these toys and to the use 
of what tools were allowed him. I am 
not arguing here for any fundamental 
differentiation in the early activity of the 
two sexes—there may or may not be such 
differences. But certainly it is clearly 
established that children differ enormous- 
ly and fundamentally in their modes of 
response to the various objects, persons, 
and conditions that surround them. 

This brings us to the practical reasons 
for putting so much time upon the study 
of animal instincts, and for making us 
look with interest upon the very pre- 
liminary and tentative beginnings which 
have been made in the field of instinctive 
control. As adults we are interested in 
instinctive tendencies because we realize 
that our whole lives have been influenced 
in many surprising and unaccountable 
ways by them. They determine in large 
measure our choice of companions, occu- 
pations, and our pleasures. I doubt 
though if we go about in any intelligent 
way the process of getting the most out 
of our “ favorable ” tendencies, or that of 
the suppression of such other tendencies 
as hamper us through life. In the edu- 
cation of most of us there probably has 
been as much neglect in eradicating our 
undesirable tendencies as there has been 
failure in singling out and encouraging 
those which would have made for in- 
dividual fitness. “ Any instructor who has 
had long experience with students can 
clearly see in many otherwise promising 
men uneradicated traces of secretiveness, 
shyness, and diffidence, of too great as- 
sertiveness, and of other tendencies which 
produce a lack of balance in the indi- 
vidual, and which put him at a disad- 
vantage in close competition. I feel that 
these seemingly slight, yet really distress- 
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ing, drawbacks to a career might have been 
prevented had there been sufficient care 
spent in an early singling out of the ten- 
dencies which underlie them, and in tak- 
ing active measures for their eradication. 
The recognition of the possibility of 
selecting a pursuit in life in line with an 
individual’s tendencies has led to the idea 
of “vyoeational training,” and to the 
establishment of “ vocational bureaus,” to 
which the youth may go for tests as to 
his probable future in certain lines of 
work, and for general advice as to the 
type of work he is best fitted to take up. 
Indeed, we hear much sounding of trum- 
pets as to our being able at the present 
time to make such tests and to point out 
the proper door of commerce or art for 
our candidate to enter. So far as con- 
cerns the possibility of our being able in 
the years to come to offer helpful uid- 
ance along such lines there ean be little 
doubt. But two things must precede any 
rapid progress in this direction. In the 
first place we must go much further than 
we have at present gone in establishing a 
technique for making such tests. We can 
make tests upon memory and attention; 
upon sensory equipment and upon the 
acquisition of skill; we can tell when a 
man is color-blind, and naturally we 
should be able to advise him against tak- 
ing up railway engineering or piloting 
as a profession. We should not advise a 
man who had deficient hearing, poor 
pitch memory, and deficient contact sen- 
sitivity to go in for a musical career. 
We know a lot about the factors which 
go to make up a good journalist, a good 
diplomat, an excellent judge, a powerful 
tragedian, and an amusing comedian, but 
we know these things as the common man 
knows them. They are not susceptible 
in the present state of our science of 
exact formulation. Still more difficult is 
it to seize upon the early manifestations 
of these tendencies with sufficient clear- 
ness to make our predictions safe and 
to guard against the possibility of doing 
serious harm. Now that psychologists are 
breaking away from academic tradition 
and are willing to admit that psychology 
has practical outlets, there is no question 
in my mind but that the next few years 
will be fruitful in giving us such a 
technique. 
The other serious obstacle our voca- 
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tional psychologist will still have to com- 
bat even after the above technique is 
established is the way in which ele- 
mentary instruction is given. Children 
are grouped and taught in common from 
the kindergarten through the 
Yearly and in some cases oftener 
the child passes into the hands of a new 
teacher. The new teacher takes the group 
in entire ignorance of the impulses, 
tendencies, strains, and aptitudes of th« 
individual members composing it. Som« 


coll ot 


course. 


of the necessary evils of such a system 
are, first, that certain early tendencies ar 
not watched closely enough and checked 
while incipient—such as exaggerated opin- 
ions of one’s own capabilities and powers; 
tendencies toward seclusion; tendencies 
toward the acquisition of property and 
ideas belonging to others, leading on the 
one hand possibly toward paranoia, mel- 
ancholia, and ether functional nervous 
diseases, and on the other hand toward 
criminality. I do not doubt but that 
early scrutiny of tendencies and the 
prompt enforcement of corrective habits 
would ‘spare us. many a neuropath and 
mary a criminal, even though in such 
cases the hereditary equipment be poor. 
Secondly, .many incipient tendencies 
if properly fostered would lead prob- 
ably to genius, certainly to a higher 
average of efficiency. These latter under 
the present system are unnoted, or are 
at least uncultivated, and soon die away 
through lack of stimulation. The main 
result arrived at by the end of the college 
course through the system of education 
in vogue is to give us a body of highly 
respectable young men and young wom- 
en conforming rather closely to a common 
standard of attainment and behavior, but 
lacking in individuality, and relatively 
at sea as to how to attack the real prob- 
lems of life. They are more or less un- 
acquainted with their own possibilities 
and capabilities, and are fearful of what 
the future may hold in store for them. 
They are undecided as to what pursuit 
to follow. If opulent, they choose the 
line of least resistance, following parent 
or guardian into commerce, law, or med- 
icine. If in a less fortunate financial 
status, they seize the first opening, be- 
coming teachers, clerks, and technical 
assistants. In a few years many of them 
after attaining a fixed low level of ef- 
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ficieney realize too late their mistake in 
the choice of pursuit; but habits gained 
during these years have crystallized about 
them, and they are too timid to make new 
ventures. 

This condition of affairs makes voca- 
tional tests and vocational predictions 
exceedingly difficult. Something might 
be gained by educating a new type of 
teacher—a research, secondary and high- 
school teacher combined, one capable of 
taking a small group of children through 
the formative period from the earliest 
grammar grades to graduation from the 
high school. Wouldn’t it be a safe ex- 
periment to give three such teachers, with 
their work suitably differentiated, the 
responsibility of bringing up a squad of 
twenty children? Under such a system 
they might carefully note the individual 
tendencies, impulses, capabilities, and de- 
fects in each child, and could shape their 
methods of training intelligently. The 
teacher called for in such work would 
have to be an investigator: he would look 
upon his task as a special problem re- 


quiring all the care exercised by the re- 
search man in the universities. In the 
laboratories the biologists count as noth- 
ing the years of toil given over to the 
study of the inheritance of certain char- 
acters in plants and animals. They pa- 
tiently record the slightest variation in 
the successive generations of the forms, 
noting those which are like the parent 
stock and those which vary from the 
original stock. Why shouldn’t we train 
our secondary teachers to face the prob- 
lem of the development of the child’s 
mind in this same patient way? Their 
body of records bearing upon the course 
of the development of the children in 
their charge would be important material 
for the advancement of child psychology 
in general, and would serve as a basis for 
the tests and predictions of the vocational 
psychologist. The latter with such data 
at hand and with what other facts he 
could glean from his laboratory tests 
would be in a position to help shape the 
vocational future of the youth with some 
assurance. 


Mother 


BY THERESA HELBURN 


| HAVE praised many loved ones in my song, 
And yet I stand 
Before her shrine, to whom all things belong, 
With empty hand. 


Perhaps the ripening future holds a time 
For things unsaid; 
Not now; men do not celebrate in rhyme 


Their daily bread. 
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Written and Illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. 


and three cows, so that he was well-to-do 
in this world. His farm was good land 
where everything grew that was planted 
in the earth, so that he was very for- 
tunate, 

Besides these things, he was engaged 
to be married to a sweet, good, handsome 
girl, by name Caterina Malafaci, who, 
in spite of her name, was very desirable, 
for there was not her like to be found 
in that part of the country. 

She lived with her father and mother 
in a little shop as you entered the vil- 
lage, where they sold wine and _ straw- 
berries and cherries, and poultry all 
picked and ready for the cooking. She 
had skin as smooth as a glove and hair 
that was the color of a ripe chestnut. 

There was another girl in the village 
named Niccola Pisalli, who was also as 
good-looking a creature as God’s sun 
shone upon. She had an olive face as 
smooth and round as a freshly laid egg. 
Her eves were as black as jet, and so was 
her hair, but it was soft and glossy as 
fine black silk. A lock of this hair 
would continually fall down across her 
face and over one eye, so that she 
had every now and then to brush it 
into its place with the back of her 
hand. Her eyes were strange and very 
black, and her figure was as round as 
a sausage. 

She had a mother who was a witch; 
vou had but to look at her face to know 
that. For her nose was hooked, her 
eyes were deep, and her face was the 
color of tanned leather, and so covered 
with wrinkles that I do not believe 
there was any place on it where you 

N the old, old days there lived near could have laid a split pea and not have 

Bagno di Ripoli a farmer by the name covered a wrinkle. She had long, 

of Giovanni Riposali. He was young ‘straight hair the color of flax, and now 
and handsome. He had black eyes and and then a wisp of it would fall across 
black hair, and a smooth, round neck her face and over one eye just as 
as brown as a hazel-nut, upon which his Niccola’s did. . 
head was set, balanced like an apple. He The devil himself was her friend, for 
owned his house, his farm, two horses, When she walked abroad in the streets 
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the people would hear her talk, talk, talk- 
ing to somebody whom no one saw. 
She was not talking to herself at these 
times. for she was very deaf, so who 
else would she have been talking to but 
the devil? Every one 
who pass d the old wom- 
an upon the street hur- 
ried by her, looking an- 
other way and making 
the sign of the horns 
behind their backs. For 
she looked very sharply 
and kee nly at every one 
she passed, and he r eyes 
were like sharp needles 
that pier ed one through 
and through. When she 
was angry they would 
shine green, like those 
of an angry cat. 

These four people are 
the people concerning 
whom this story is 
written, and upon them 
it stands founded as a 
house stands founded 
upon four square stones. 
These four were Giovan- 
ni, and Caterina, and 
Niccola, and the old 
witch From these lat- 
ter two came all the 
mischief that afterward 
happened and concern- 
ing which I have now to 
tell vou. 

Niceola Pisalli  sud- 
denly fell in love with 
Giovanni. How it came 
about I cannot tell you, 
but one day he passed 
the hous upon his way 
to see Caterina, and at 


that time Niccola was ‘ 
standing leaning upon 
the door-frame. His . 


cheeks were as red as 
apples, and his _ face 
shone with happiness 
from within. Nieccola looked at him; 
Cupid shot his arrow, and it pierced her 
through the heart. 

That evening Signora Pisalli came 
into the house from where she had been 
abroad buying some little onions and 
pickled fish. Niccola was weeping alone 
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in the kitchen. Signora Pisalli saw her, 
but she paid no attention to her. She 
went about her business, and Niccola 
wept and wept. By and by Signora 
Pisalli said: “ What ails you, girl? You 
ery and cry and do no 
work.” 

Niccola flounced about 
her body and wiped her 
eyes. She appeared to 
be very angry. “ Noth- 
ing ails me,” she said, 
“except that I do not 
feel well this morning.” 

Signora Pisalli did 
not say anything more 
just then. She went 
about her work talking 
to herself, and the devil, 
no doubt, heard every 
word that she said, and 
God above only knows 
what he thought of it. 
By and by she came to 
Niecola and caught her 
by the wrist. “Stop 
your crying, girl,” she 
said, “ and tell me what 
ails you.” She held 
Niccola’s wrist tighter 
and tighter, until she 
could hardly help crying 
out with pain. “ Tell 
me,” said the old woman 
again, “or Tl break 
your arm.” 

Then Niceola cried 
out: “Do not squeeze 
me so! I will tell you 
what ails me. I have 
just heard that Giovan- 
ni Riposali is to be mar- 
ried in four weeks to 
Caterina Malafaci.” 

Signora Pisalli 
winked very hard at 
this, then she burst out 
on fea laughing. She cackled 

an d cackled in her 

laughter, like an old 
hen over a new-laid egg. “ Hah,” she 
said, “is that the way the little breeze 
blows? And are you running after 
Caterina Malafaci’s white bull ?” 

Then she let Niccola go, and the girl 
went sullenly back to her work again, 
sniffing every now and then as she cid 
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so. By and by the old woman came back 
at her again as a fly returns to a sore 
place. She began by saying: “ Hah, 
well, with a town full of young men, 
why could you not choose somebody for 
a sweetheart besides Giovanni Riposali ¢ 
Is he the only apple in the loft? Is he 
the only plum on the tree? Hah, well; 
let it pass as it is! For it cannot be 
different. So that is the end of it. I 
did not make you have a notion for him, 
and now I cannot break it. Hah, well, 
wipe your mouth and sup your broth. 
There have been sicker cats than you 
eured in the world. So open your eyes 
and laugh again.” 

“What do you mean?” said Niccola. 

“T will show vou,” said the old 
woman. 

The next day she came to Niccola 
and gave her a little coral hand with 
the finger crooked, and where she got it 
the blessed Angel Gabriel alone can tell. 
She said to Niceola: “ Hang this about 
your neck, and by and by you will find 
that Giovanni will come to you of his 
own free will, if vou wish him to. As 
long as you live and wear that coral 
hand, that long will he cling to you as 
a snail clings to the wall.” 

“Also you hate 
Caterina, and you wish her ill. Is not 


Then she said: 


that so, my cherry?” 

Niceola’s eyes shot out with green fire, 
and she clenched her hand as_ though 
with a spasm. “Yes,” she cried, “I 
hate her! I hate her! I hate her! | 
wish she were dead, and I had my heel 
on her face!” 

Again the old witeh eackled in her 
laughter like an old hen over a new- 
‘Not so fast as that,” she 


laid egg. 
not so fast as that, my cherry. 


said—“ 
Do not wish such a thing as death to 
anybody, or you will maybe get us both 
into a peck of trouble. 
my dear one. Point your finger at 
Caterina and wish her ill, and ill will 
come to her as sure as the spider tangles 


Listen to me, 


a fly. But wish her ill, and do not wish 
her dead; for, if she died, it would pull 
down trouble on us both.” 

So Nieccola pointed her finger at 
Caterina as her mother had told her to 
do, and she wished that ill might befall 
her, and she hung the coral hand about 
her neck and looked to eatch Giovanni. 
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Well, that evening Giovanni passed by 
Niccola’s door, as he had done before. 
He looked up the street and down the 
street; no one was in sight. He came 
to where Niecola was standing, and when 
she saw him coming she smiled upon him 
so that her teeth glittered like white 
pearls between her red lips. Her eyes 
shone with green fire, and she fixed them 
upon him. He looked at her as a rabbit 
looks at a serpent; he could not take 
his eyes from her. “I wonder what 
ails me?” he said. “I have been think- 
ing of you all day. Did I dream of 
you last night? Maybe that is what is 
the matter with me.” Her laugh at this 
was like glass balls that tinkle when 
they fall. Then she stretched out her 
finger and touched him upon the lapel 
of his jacket. 


Her touch went through 
every vein of his body like thrilling fire. 
“And how about Caterina?” said she. 

If she had poured a cup of cold water 
down Giovanni's back she could not have 
cooled him 
more suddenly. 
“T am = going 
to see her 
now,” he said, 
but his voice 
did not ring 
with a joyful 
sound, as_ it 
should 


done when he 


have 


was going to 
court his sweet- 
heart. He felt 
now that the 
image of Cate- 
rina was thin 
and cold in his 
mind, and that 
the image of 
Niceola was 
clear and 
warm. 

He went to 
Caterina’s 
house. H er 
father and 
mother © were 
there, but trou- 
ble hung over 
them like dark 
smoke. Cate- 
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taken sick that 
morning and 
was now in 
bed. They did 
not know what 
ailed her; may- 
be she had 
eaten too many 
cherries from 
the tree. 
al fe in Giovanni 
DE 2 2 na knew that he 
ought to feel 
sorry at this 
news, but he did not. He thought of 
Niceola. Now he would z0 and see her 
again. He did not know what ailed him. 
The thought of Niecola clung to him 
like a leech and sucked his blood. He 
went back past Niccola’s house, but 
Nicecola was not there. She had gone 
indoors, and so he went home still think- 
ing of her. 

Every day now he stopped to talk to 
Niecola as he went by to Caterina’s 
hovse. His passion for her grew more 
and more hot and strong every time he 
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saw her. It was like putting 
fat upon the fire. The flames 


blazed up hotter and _ hotter. 
Niccola was always at the door 
when he passed. He was there 
more and more often, standing 
and talking to her. 

rhe desire to see her would 
come upon him perhaps in the 
morning at his work. He would 
fight against it. It would grow 
stronger and stronger the more 
he fought it. Then he would 
quit his work and go to her. 
There would be Niccola by the 
door waiting for him, and he 
would stand and talk to her, and 
then would go away with his 
heart full of fire. 

Now and then he would see 
her mother moving about with- 
in the house and grinning like 
an evil spirit. IIe shuddered at 
the sight of her, but still he 
could not tear himself loose from 
Nicecola. 

Sometimes he would hate 
Niecola with all his heart, but 
the more he hated her the more 
his heart would go out to her. 

One morning Niceola smiled at him 
and said: “ How about Caterina? You 
are to marry her in two weeks now.” 

It was as though an icicle had slid 
down his back. Marry Caterina! He 
shuddered. “I shall never marry her,” 
he said, “but I will marry you if you 
will have me, for I love you with the 
root of my life.” 

Then Nieceola laughed and_ turned 
away from him, and he frowned at her. 
But though he frowned he loved her 
from the bottom of his soul. 

And every day Caterina grew whiter 
and whiter, and ate less and less. She 
was now as white as a napkin and ate 
only milk. That evening, after Giovanni 
had said what he had said to Nicecola, 
he came to Caterina. He shuddered 
when he saw her white face and her 
thin cheeks. He turned his back to her 
and looked out of the window. By and 
by he said: “ Caterina, you are sick and 
I cannot marry you. Were you well it 
would be different.” 

- Do vou not love me, Giovanni r said 
Caterina. 
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. No,” said he, “I cannot love you any 


longer, for you are sick and as_ white 
as wood ashes.” 
Caterina began weeping, but he did 


not turn toward her, and by and by he 
went out of the house and left her father 
and mother to comfort her. He did not 
come back to her, and now he spent every 
evening talking to Niccola at her door. 
The people of the village knew that 
Giovanni was not to marry Caterina and 
that he was now always with Niccola. 
They looked askance at him and passed 
By and by 
it was known that he was going to marry 
Nicecola. It scandal. The 
priest came to Giovanni and talked with 
him. Would he break Caterina’s heart ¢ 
Did he know that Nieccola had the name 
of being awitch? Thus he talked, saying 
many things, until Giovanni grew angry 


him by without speaking. 


was a great 


and erdered him away from the house. 
Shortly after this he married Niccola. 
But Giovanni did not really love her. 
He bewitched by her, but he did 
not love her. She held him to her as by 
that 
She charmed him as a serpent charms a 
bullfinch. But though 
him, he did not love her. 
happy, but knew 
She Giovanni, 


was 


a fine string nothing could break. 
charmed 


She was not 


she 


do. 


that 


she not what to 
and 
sometimes he shuddered at her. 
She to see her mother, and sat 
there “What is the 
with my cherry?” said the old woman. 
‘My 
Niccola. 


The old woman ecackled in her laugh- 


watched saw 


went 


weeping. matter 


husband does not love me,” said 


ter. “You are married to 


him, are you not?” said she. 


“Well, what more do you 
want ?” 

‘I want him to love me,” 
said Niccola. 

“ Well, make him love you! 
Make him love you! Tell 


him to kiss you, and he will 
kiss you,” said the old witch. 
“For, look you, you hold him 
as tight to you as though he 
were tied to you with a fine, - 
strong cord.” 

So the next day Niccola said 
to Giovanni as he was about 
to go to his work, “ Why do 
you leave me, beloved ?” 
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‘I have work to do and I 
and do it,” said he. 


Her eyebrows grew level and her eves 


must go 


began to shine green. “ Kiss me before 


you go,” said she. 


Giovanni sighed as though his heart 


was heavy; nevertheless he came to her, 
but with slow and heavy steps. She 
put up her lips and he kissed her. She, 


upon her part, kissed him as though she 
would bite him. Then he went out with 
another sigh. 


clenched 


fists, and 


She was very angry; she 
round hands 
teeth together. 
She looked after Giovanni, and her eyes 
shone very brightly fire. 


“Well, vou will be said 


her smooth, into 


ground her 
with green 
sorry for this,” 
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she. “I wish ill luck would come to 
you!” 

And ill luck did come in answer. 

That noon Giovanni came into the 
house as though he carried weights in 
his heels. He sat down upon a chair. 
He stretched out his feet in front of 
him as though he had 
been plowing, and his 
hands hung limp at his 
sides. “ What is the mat- 
ter with you?” said Nic- 
cola, for she had _ for- 
gotten now that she had 
been angry with him. 

“ Matter enough,” said 
he; “one of the horses 
fell dead in the field to- 
day. He will never work 
again, for he lies there 
with his heels in the air 
and is swollen as round 
as a bladder. I do not 
know what ailed him, but 
there he was where he fell, 


and now he is stone dead 

Niceola’s face grew = 
pale. She remembered , 
now that she had been 
angry with Giovanni that 
morning, and had wished 
ill luek to him. Had she 
put the evil eye upon 
him? He had all of her 
heart. but she had the 
evil eye and she had 
brought him ill luck. 
She swore that she would 
never be angry with him 
again. 


She came to him and - 
laid her hand upon his _ 
shoulder, but he shud- . 
dered when she touched 
him. ¥ ‘ 

Niccola lay awake all 
that night, sleeping not a 
wink. Her bright eyes THE VINES 


looked into the gloom and 
she heard the cricket sing- 
ing: “Chik! Chik! Chik!” What had 
she done to the man she loved? She had 
wished him ill, and ill had come to him 
and to her. For he was her husband, and, 
if he was poorer, so now was she also. 

“ Chik! Chik! Chik!” sang the 
cricket. 
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Well, she would repent. She would 
not be angry with him again. She 
would be gentle and kind and would love 
him with all of her heart. 

“ Chik! Chik! Chik!” sang the 
cricket. 

She raised herself up on her elbow 
and looked at him in the 
gloom of the night. He 
was sleeping, but his eyes 
were heavy-lidded. 

Again she swore to her- 
self that she would never 
be angry again. 

But many vows are 
made at night that are 
broken with the sun. 

A week went by. Gio- 
vanni felt that people 
were afraid of his wife. 
He knew that this was so, 
and he could not blame 
them. He feared her 
himself, but he did not 
like the neighbors to turn 
their backs upon her. 
Still, he did not blame 
them. He was very un- 
happy. One morning at 
breakfast she sat opposite 
to him. The lock had 
fallen down across her 
eve. She looked this way 
and that, from one part of 
the room to another. She 
looked more like a witch 
than he had ever seen 
her. His bewitched heart 
went out in love to her, 
but he loathed her with 
the sound and _ healthy 
part of his life. He 
arose, put on his hat, and 
went out with a lowering 
face, speaking no word to 
her. Her eyes shot out 
sparks of green fire. 
a She was very angry at 

him. “Til luck!” she 

whispered, “ill luck!” 
Then she was frightened, but it was too 
late to call back her words. 

That morning she was called to go out 
to the cow-shed. She went and found 
one of the cows lying upon its side, 
groaning most horribly. Giovanni was 
busily at work over the cow. He did not 
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speak to her, but while she stood ther 
lool ing the cow died. 

Giovanni came into the house, groan 
ing like the cow. He flung himself into 
a chair, and sat with his back to Niecola. 
He did not speak 
to her. She went to 
him and put her 
hand upon his shoul- 
der, but he shook 
it off. 

Niecola threw her 
apron over her head 
and ran to her moth- 
er’s house. Then she 
flung herself upon 
the ground, and her 
body was shaken 
with a passion of 
weeping. Just then 
her mother came in 
and saw her. “ What 
ails my cherry ?” said 
she. 

Nieccola sat up 
upon th floor and 
brushed back the 
wisp of hair from 
her face. “1 wish 
I were dead,” said 
she. “I love Gio- 
vanni with my whole 


heart, but I bring 
him misfortune. | 


grow angry with him 

without thinking, : 
and then something 
is sure to happen to 
him. Last week it 
was one of the hors« s rus Evi Eve oe 
that died. This 

morning it is the 

cow that has had the colie in the cow- 
house and has just died. Giovanni sits 
at home in despair, and he hates me.” 

“Tell him to kiss you,” said Signora 
Pisalli. “and he will do it. He is tied 
to you by magic, and he cannot help 
himself.” 

“ Never again shall I ask him to kiss 
me,” said Niecola. “ He hates me, and 
1 will not ask that of him.” 

“Well, then, go ba-k home,” said the 
old woman, “for I think you are a fool. 
You have him tied tight to you and he 
is yours. That is something.” 

So Niceola went back home again, but 
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slowly, as though each shoe had a 
load of lead in it. 

After that things went along for 
a little while smoothly enough. 
But by and by there was another 
quarrel between the two. It began 
with a little thing enough. It was 
1 hair in the macaroni. He said that 
he did not know that he had married a 
sloven. This was the spark that set fire 
to the tow. She blazed at him with hot 
rage: he answered her with rage as hot. 
At last she asked him why he did not 
marry Caterina. She was as thin as a 
sick cat, God be thanked for it, but if 
she had been well and he had married 
her she would never have dropped a hair 
in the macaroni. 

Giovanni was blind with rage. He 
leaped up from his chair, and, thrusting 
Niccola to one side, snatched up his hat 
and was gone. She staggered with the 
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thrust he gave her and fell into a chair. 
She sat there looking after him when 
he quitted the house. She was horribly 
angry, and her eyes sparkled with green 
fire, and her breath came as from a 
blacksmith’s bellows. “May ill luck 
dog you!” she said. She sat there for 
a long time; then she recollected that 
her anger would bring evil upon them 
both, and she eried out, “ Oh, God! I did 
not mean it!” 

That evening Giovanni came stum- 
bling into the house, his face white with 
despair. “T am ruined!” he cried. “A 
lot of my vines are dead and the rest are 
dying. I am a ruined man.” 

Niecola sereamed at his news. She 
flung an apron over her head and ran 
out of the house. She looked. Yes, the 
vines were dying, and several of them 
were already dead. They were filled 
with long, green bunches of grapes; but 
of some the leaves were dead and brown, 
and of many others they were vellow, 
shriveled, and drooping. 

She ran to her mother’s house and sat 
there weeping until it was time for her 
to get the dinner ready for Giovanni. 
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She went home. She found Giovanni 
sunk in the same chair into which he 
had fallen an hour or two ago. But 
there was somebody there with him. It 
was the hired man, Carlo, and he was giv- 
ing warning that he was going to leave. 

“But why do you leave me?” said 
Giovanni, despairingly. “Why do you 
go? Is it because of me?” 

“ No, Signore,” said the man, turning 
his cap about and about in his hands 
and studying it as he did so. 

Giovanni cleared his throat, but his 
voice was husky. There was a lump of 
sorrow in his windpipe. His back was 
turned to the door and he did not see 
that Niceola was there. “Is it—is it 
because of my wife?” said he. 

The man saw Nieccola from where he 
stood. “God forbid, Signore,” said he 
in great haste, and he lifted first one foot 
and then the other as though they stuck 
to the floor. 

“Well,” said Giovanni, dropping his 
head, “if you will go, you will go. Get 
your dinner first, and then you shal! go.” 

“Te shall have no dinner here!” said 
Niecola. “Carlo, you are a traitor to 
your master. Leave this house!” 

Then Giovanni looked around and saw 
her. Her heart was bleeding for him. 
But she was burning with passion. Her 
cheeks were flaming, and her eyes were 
gleaming like those of a snake. Her 
brows were drawn straight across, and 
between them there was a line as deep 
as though carved with a knife. 

Carlo muttered something about hav- 
ing no appetite. She made a gesture 
with her arms. “Go!” she cried, “ and 
may ill luck or death follow you!” He 
slunk toward the door, making the sign 
of the horns behind her back. But the 
sign was made too late. 

Nicecola sat down. She was panting 
with her ebbing rage. Presently she 
arose and began preparing the dinner, 
looking sidewise at Giovanni. Every 
now and then she muttered to herself, 
as her mother did. 

Presently a neighbor came knocking 
at the door. Giovanni opened the door 
to him. He did not come into the house, 
but stood at some little distance. “ Your 
man Carlo.” he said, “is sick in the 
road. Come to him as quickly as you 
ean.” 
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Giovanni's face grew as white as wax. 
Ile snatched up his hat and hurried into 
the road. 
he saw a 
Around 


standing. 


There at a little distance away 
lying 
three 


man 
him 


upon the 
other men 
and the 


ran to where they were, and those who 


were 
Giovanni neighbor 
were standing there made 
room for him. He kneeled 
and tried to take Carlo’s 
hand, but the man 
him. He 
breathing short 
quick, but with 
breath. His 
white, and there was froth 
streaked with blood upon 
His 


heavy as lead, turned to 


drew 
it from was 
and 
labored 


face was 


his lips. 


eyes, as 


Giovanni with a terrible 


look. 


said. 


“ The evil eye,” he 
Then he 


tremor of 


gave a 


the bi uly and 


lay still. “ He is dead,” 

said the man who had 

come to Giovanni. 
Giovanni looked from 


other of the 
faces that gazed down at 


one to the 


the dead man. They 
turned their eyes away 
and moved uneasily. Did 


they believe him to have 
the evil eye? 

The next day Giovanni 
took his staff in his hand, 
hat, 
forth to walk to Florence. 


put on his and set 


He went to the house of 
Montofacini the Magi- 
cian. 


1 AM A 


Giovanni found Monto- 
facini alone in his house. 

He was a tall, saturnine figure, with 
long, white hair and beard, and 
beneath shaggy, bushy 
They gleamed very brightly from their 
shadows. His hands thin, 
veins and sinews. He was 
black velvet, and he had a 
crimson girdle about his waist with gold 
tassels at the end of it. 

He was reading a great book that lay 
on the table in front of him, 
turning the leaves one by one as he did 
so. He looked up from under his brows 
Vou. CXXIV.—No. 741. —49 


eyes 
deep-set brows. 
were and 
with 
dressed in 


corded 


slowly 
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said, 
“ This is Giovanni Riposali, is it not?” 


at Giovanni as he entered and he 
Giovanni was astonished. 

“but I 

remember ever having seen your 

and I do not 


me, 


“That is my name,” said he, 


do not 
iTonor, 


have 


know where you 
seen 
Montofacini smiled. 


Ile was a very learned 
man, and knew more than 
a book contained. It was 
that he had 


seen Giovanni before, but 


true never 
he knew who he was when 
into the 
down,” he 
“and tell me what 
will, and if I ean I 
help you.” 


he came 
ws Sit 


room. 
said, 
vou 


will 


took the seat 
toward which he pointed. 


Giovanni 


“Sir.” said he when he 
had sat, “it is the evil 
eye. It has come upon 


me in the last month. I 


was engaged to marry a 


girl, but she fell sick so 
that her breath grew 
heavy. She eats nothing, 


like dough, 
and she herself is so thin 


her skin is 


that if you would pinch 
her between your thumb 
thus, you 
break her. I 
loved her, but somehow I 
I know 
Then I mar- 
ried another girl who was 
in better shape, but I do 
Since then 
things have gone very ill 
with me. My horse died 
and my died, my 
grapes are dying in the vineyard, and 
yesterday my hired man fell sick at the 
roadside and died in a few minutes, 


and finger, 


would 


grew to hate her 
not why. 


not love her. 
MAN! 


cow 


with 
Giuseppe and Tommaso Sastori and Giu- 
lio Tonti and Pietro Titori and me beside 
him. What I want is to stop this, or 
else I am a ruined man, for my turn to 
die will come by and by.” 

Montofacini, 
“but it may bring a worse sorrow to you 


‘T can help you,” said 


than those you already. have.” 
worse than those 
I already have,” said Giovanni, “for I 


“No sorrow can be 
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am in the way of being ruined. So | 
pray you to help me if your wisdom can 
untangl the knots.” 

‘1 will try,” said Montofacini. “ Sit 
you here for a little.” 

Ile arose and went out of the room. 
He was gone for a 
while and then he 
came back again. 
He carried in his 
hand a little figure 
made of red wax, 
and he gave it to 
Giovanni. “ Keep 
this,’’ said he, 
“and if you are 
troubled with the 
evil eye again 
thrust it into a 
live fire and you 
will be free of it.”’ 

Giovanni looked 
closely at the lit- 
tle waxen figure. 
“This is very 
strange, Signore,” 
said he. “ This 
figure looks like 
my wife. No; it 
looks like her 
mother. Yes; it 
looks like both of 
them.” 

M ontofacini 
looked very 
strangely at him. 
“Do not burn 
that image unless 
you have to,” said 
he. “ For misfor- 
tune will come to 
you if you de- 
stroy it.” 

But Giovanni 
made up his mind 
that now he would 
not suffer again, 
and so he went 
home with the litt!e waxen figure in his 
pocket rolled up in a piece of soft paper. 
He put the figure where he could easily 
get it again, and after that he ate his 
supper in silence and went to bed. 

Well, things went on at home as fine 
as silk with Giovanni and Niccola for a 
while, but not for very long. One after- 
noon Giovanni quarreled with his wife 
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again. That night his straw stack caught 

fire, and the cow-shed and stable and 

maybe even the house itself would have 

burned to the ground had not the neigh- 

bors come with wet blankets and spread 
them upon the fronts of the buildings. 

After it was all 

over and done and 

even the cinders 

in the barn-yard 

had been trampled 

out, Giovanni 

al went to bed and 

lay there all the 

rest of the night 

tossing from this 

side to that. 

At the dawn 
and before the 
light of day had 
become very broad 
he arose and 
dressed himself, 
all except his 
jacket. He shook 
Niceola by the 
shoulder and said: 
“ Niecola! Nie- 
cola! Get up and 
make a little fire 
of fagots!” 

Niceola groaned. 
She too was lying 
awake, repenting 
herself of her an- 
ger. She arose and 
put on her skirt 
and slipped her 
feet into her shoes. 

“What do you 
want with a live 
fire?” said she. 

“ Niccola,” said 
Giovanni, “I am 
cursed with the 
evil eye, and | 
know not whence 
it comes. It rests 
upon me so that nothing but misfortune 
will ever follow me unless it is removed. 
Make the fire and lose no time, for I 
want to lift the evil eye from me.” 

Niceola went as white as marble. 
“Giovanni,” said she, “darling of my 
life, do not have me light the fire.” 

“T 'ave a charm,” said he, “and I 
want to see it work. Make the fire!” 
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There was not a spot of color in sometimes we quarreled. Then I wished 
Nieeola’s cheeks. She did not know you ill, and ill befell you. It was I who 
what Giovanni’s charm was, but she knew sent the sickness to Caterina, and it was 
that something dreadful was about to I who bewitched you so that you could 
happen to her. Nevertheless, she built not help coming to me, It was I who 
a charcoal fire and blew it with her breath brought all your misfortunes upon you. 
until it glowed red and angry. Then she But now I shall die, and Caterina will 
piled the fagots over the charcoal; her get well and you will marry her and be 
hands trembled with fear of what was happy and prosperous again. But do not 








coming as she did so. She could hardly forget that 1 loved you, Giovanni—I 
hold the sticks, but she set them one loved you!” j 
over the other until the blaze was burn- She kissed his hand again and again, { 
ing, erackling, and _ alive. “The fire but by and by she ceased kissing it. She i} 
burns,” she cried in a whimpering voice. stretched out her feet and was dead. } 
Giovanni brought the image of red Giovanni did not know what had be- } 
wax and threw it upon the fire. Niccola fallen. He stood looking at the dead body , 
saw that the image resembled both her of Niecola, and the tears ran in streams 4 


self and her mother. She clasped her down his face. He knew now that he did 
hands together over her breast and stood not love her, and that he had never loved 
, watching. her; but she was his wife, and he had 
The figure began to melt; a trickle of killed her. It seemed to him that this 
the wax ran from it as though it were a was the worst that had befallen him. 
drop of blood. Niececola sucked her nether That same time Niccola’s mother must 
lip under her shining teeth. A pang as have died also. For when the people of 
of death ran through her, but she bit her the village broke into her house sometime 
lip savagely. She would not show the that morning, they found her lying dead 
pain she suffered if she could help it. upon the floor. 
The figure melted rapidly; it moved upon 


the fire as though it were alive. The This is all as true as the Gospel of 
breast of the figure melted away; it col- Saint Matthew. But why was this story 
lapsed and ran into the fire. Niccola written? I will tell you! It is to warn 


could bear her agony no longer. She you of the evil eye, for God knows who 
screamed hoarsely and fell upon the floor. it may light upon or when. So what 
Giovanni ran to her. He did not touch you should do is to always earry about 
her, but stood looking at her. What had you a small hand of red coral or of sil- 
happened to her? He did not know. “I ver, with the two fingers extended into 
burn!” she screamed. “I burn! Oh, the sign of the horns, for thus you may 
God! what suffering!” She screamed be protected from the blight. 

again and again. Giovanni stood wring For you eannot always make the sign 





ing his hands together; he knew not with your own hand because you have 
what ailed her or what to do. other things to do with it. sut if you 
Now the image was melted. Niccola have a little hand of red coral or, better, 
lay upon the floor breathing quickly and of silver hung about your neck, then 
. terribly. “I do not suffer now,” she said, that is the next best thing, and the evil 
“but I am sped!” Then she said: “ 
vanni, come here; I have but little time It is a pity that everybody does not 
to live. Let me speak to you.” know this. 


Gio- eye will not rest upon you. 


Giovanni came to her. She was his 

wife, and he. was weeping. What had Giovanni and Caterina were married 
he done? She seized his hand in hers a year after these things happened. 
and set it to her white lips. “Giovanni,” Prosperity came back again to Giovanni 
she said, “you were right. The evil eye and health returned to Caterina. 

was upon you, and it was I who set it But the neighbors were for a long time 
there. I am a witch, but I meant no ill afraid of him, for it was said by all that 
to you, for I love you, Giovanni, I love he had burned his wife in the fire because 
you! But you did not love me, and so_ of the evil eye. 
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BY JAMES 


S the trolley-ear, with whistle loosed, 
At between the farms, skirted a 
forest of pungent broad acres of 
sky-climbing pine, swung curves of sud- 
den crop-patched scenery, swept against 
a lofty blue sky, or dropped beside a 
chanting creek, the smell of the sea 
grew stronger. I had to hold the post 
beside me against the sway and the 
breeze that made my face feel liquid. 
It was a real Maine day—blue, blowing, 
brilliant—and the time was late May. 
Apple orchards were in blossom, daisies 
whitened sloping meadows, and waves of 
green went over the world. 

For three months I had been inland, 
working my way among the factory 
towns, touching, as was my wont, such 
life as I could in roving, but one gray 
morning the “wind that blows over 
water” came to my nostrils, and I set 
out for open sea. It seemed then that 
the inland country was suffocating, 
dusty, and unclean; I wanted the solid 
hills to take the rhythm of the tides and 
the meadows to slope into spilling break- 
ers; I wanted horizon and salt health. 

And now, sharply, the trolley-car curved 
into an old sea town, and glided down 
the solemn oak-shaded street beside the 
white-and-green New England houses and 
the airy old churches. A perfection of 
peace and content lay on the place. 

At the post-office, beside the bridge 
that connected the river-parted halves 
of the town, the car stopped. I went at 
once to the bridge-rail to glimpse the 
racing tide which the Atlantie was send- 
ing inland, to get the delicious sea smell 
and te drink deep of the Maine weather. 
And then I realized the perfection of the 
day—the sky, blue, with nothing in it 
but the sun; the shining air; the town 
shaded and asleep; the three - masted 
schooner just being moored at the dock; 
the music of the tide against the bridge. 

But even as I decided that all was well 
with the world, I noticed a crowd at the 
bridge end. A man came hurrying by me. 


Generation 
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“ What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“Clemm’s boy,” he murmured, 
“ drowned.’ 

I pushed my way curiously through 
the throng and looked. They had him 
in the tall grass, a beautiful young 
Shelley, with limbs tossed idly, his hair 
and rough elothes clinging to him; 
blood reddened the forehead and _ the 
sleeping face. There was a wild grace 
about him lying there, while hardy, eager 
men rubbed the limbs and bared the 
breast. 

“Hands over his head,” I muttered, 
“and then back and forth!” 

I was at it myself in a moment. After 
a while he stirred and murmured some- 
thing, and several women began to sob. 

“He’s coming to—he’s alive!” the 
whisper passed. 

There was the swift lunge of an auto- 
mobile then, and the gray-bearded doctor 
was down among us, working at the 
wound. I stood up. A grizzled fisher- 
man leaned at my elbow. 

“Tlow did it happen?” T asked. 

“You see,” he said, huskily, “ the boy’s 
got a fishing-launch, and he followed yon 
schooner in, and here at the bridge the 
tide’s treacherous. The old hulk swung 
and knocked the launch under. Bert 
Taylor fished him out. He’d orter have 
more sense,” he muttered, “but I’ve al- 
ways noticed the lad hanging about 
schooners. You can lay stakes that his 
mother hates the sea.” 

The doctor was ready then, the boy’s 
head bandaged, hiding the eyes. I lifted 
the dripping youth easily—he was very 
slim—and climbed into the automobile. 
With a snort the light ear swung into 
a beautiful seaward road and went leap- 
ing along between ancient decaying 
houses, vine-clad, and fronted with old- 
fashioned gardens. The boy lay limp 
and hushed in my arms, and I drew him 
closer, and the tears started. 

“He’s a grandson of old Dougherty,” 
explained the doctor, “oldest settler 
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here. Old Man Dougherty can tell you 
stories of the Indians and sea-tales from 


here to Bombay. They keep a summer 


hoarding-house. Wish,” he mused, “I 
knew a good nurse. The boy will be in 
bed a fortnight, and his mother’s get- 
ting ready for the summer.” 

“1 might do,” I murmured; “I’ve 
worked in a hospital.” 

“You’re a professional?” He glanced 
at me, the quizzical glance I know 
so well, that questions my open-neck 
flannels, my brown beard and sunburnt 
face, my general tramp-untidiness. 

“No,” I laughed. “ My profession is 
roving.” And I hinted at my free, 
wandering life, the gipsy in me that 
made me thread the cities and the plains 
and the North Woods, touching life 
everywhere as I went. 

“Tt’s a rare case,” he pondered, a lit- 
tle more at ease. “It’s usually the low- 
grade, uneducated men who do it.” He 
smiled. “ But I’ve heard of super-tramps. 
I'll speak to the family.” 

We drew up before a large, clean, white 
house, green-shuttered, almost circled 
with a grave forest of tall pines, which 
gave an air of wildness to the place, 
and as we paused I heard, through the 
still air, the boom of the sea in the 
distance, beyond the woods. The sound 
made the wild spot enchanted. 

“Good there’s no one around,” the 
doctor murmured, getting down. He 
hurried to the kitchen door, entered the 
house, and I waited through long, throb- 
bing moments, expecting to hear the 
shrill ery of the mother. And all the 
while the boy never stirred in my arms. 

Then the doctor emerged again, and 
after him came a hardy pioneer woman, 
a Maine sea-woman — red-haired, blue- 
eyed, deep-bosomed, clean and tanned, 
with springy step and high-poised head. 
Her eyes were lit with a keen, tragic 
fatalism, but she came steadily. 

“ Bring him in,” she whispered, “ bring 
him in.” 

I should have preferred a_ releasing 
ery to that fieree whisper. The doctor 
helped me down, and we followed her. 
And how salt-clean and sweet the house 
smelt! And how right and tight and 
cozy it closed against the Northern 
weather! And how winter-empty were 
the halls and vacant rooms that later 


would be crowded with gossiping city- 
folk! We went up the narrow stairs and 
entered a small seaward room, with white 
lilac peeping in at the open windows, 
and on the neat bed we laid him. His 
mother busily undressed him while she 
sharply put questions and absorbed an- 
swers from the doctor. 

“The schooner!” she cried out once. 
“T’ve waited for this. How I hate the 
sea!” 

And then, “ William!” she whispered, 
“ William !” 

The doctor and I left her alone with 
him. She was kneeling, and had an arm 
under his head. I paced the hall, while 
the doctor went down to hunt for 
the men. They came tramping up 
shortly after, trying to acquire a new 
sick-room tread in their heavy hide 
boots. First came the father, Clemm, 
and then the grandfather, Old Man 
Dougherty. Clemm was a hardy, stocky, 
dark-skinned fellow, passionate but quiet, 
with black mustache and sparse hair 
over his hawk-like face; but the Old Man 
was a marvel, a_ six-footer, absolutely 
straight, flesh like leather, a grizzled, 
stubby beard, a shock of gray hair, 
and the bleared, acute eyes of a bald- 
headed eagle. There was about him a 
large humanity, a wrinkled wisdom, the 
natural grace, strength, and aplomb of 
the sea and the open, and a pleasing smell 
of sun-burnt, sea-salted flesh. I liked his 
big, callous hands. 

Clemm spoke with loving anger. 

“Tt’s a wonder the young fool wasn’t 
killed.” 

“Gosh,” said the Old Man, “the sea 
never killed a Dougherty.” 

And they looked in at the door, and the 
doctor and I peered over their shoulders. 
The boy was whispering to his mother, 
and she was sobbing openly. The re- 
lease blinded me suddenly, and shamedly 
T wiped my face. 


That evening, while William slept 
peacefully, I went down to the little 
dining - sitting- room. The wind had 
risen, and it seemed as if the spirit of 
the Atlantic went roaring from pine to 
pine, buffeting the house with strong 
musical blows. The low room was snug, 
with shining windows shutting out the 
cold, and the lamp on the center-table 
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was fighting off the shadows. The three 
sat about the lamp, their faces lit and 
vivid with humanest expression. We 
seemed to be on a weather-tight ship at 
sea. I was glad to be there, glad to pause 
among these people for a fortnight. 

“How is he?” asked his mother. 

“ Asleep. I think he'll sleep till 
morning.” 

I sat down. 

“Tt all comes,” she murmured, “ of the 
madness in him.” 

“What madness ?” 

“ Sea-madness.” 

I thrilled to the phrase. Clemm spoke 
bitterly. 

“T hope it will teach the boy a les- 
son. I wanted to get rid of that launch 
long ago. He’s got no business on the 
water. Anything he wants but that ”— 
his voice grew a little savage—“ anything 
but that. I want to pass on this property 
to him. It’s a gold-mine for him. 
And he’d like to waste his life at sea. 
What does a fellow learn there? I want 
him to grow respectable, hold his head 
high as any city man that boards here. 
I want him educated. Nosing around 
schooners!” he snorted. “The  boy’s 
erazy !” 

The old man was puffing serenely on 
the home-made stem of a chubby pipe. 
His strong bass voice boomed with the 
pine-played wind. 

“ Jest the same, Asa,” he said, slowly, 
you'll have to let the boy go. It was at 
his age I went myself, sailing round the 
Horn. You know it’s in his blood, Asa, 
and he’s got to go. He’s a boy after my 


“ 


own heart; you needn’t waste anger on 
him. He’s none of those soft city chaps 
that loaf the summer through in white 
trousers. Ha!” he laughed, “he was ap- 
prenticed to the sea before you was born! 
He’s me over again.” He paused, puffing. 
“You'll have to let him go.” 

Mrs. Clemm was begging him for merey 
with her eyes. She whispered: 

“Pa, he sha’n’t go. If the other chil- 
dren had lived, all right. But William 
sha’n’t 20.” 

“The same blood’s in you, Stella,” he 
answered, slowly. “It’s a wonder you 
can’t understand. It’s good for young men. 
It’s made me, Thad,” he turned toward 
me. “ How old do you take me for?” 

“ Between sixty and sixty-five.” 
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He laughed joyously. 

“Tm eighty-three.” 

{ was astounded. 

“The sea toughened me; salt has kept 
me fresh. It’s good for young men.” 

“Good for others, maybe,” murmured 
Mrs. Clemm, “ not good for him.” 

“And there’s nothing to keep him 
here ?” | asked. 

“Not his folks or his home,” said 
Clemm, bitterly. 
maybe.” 

His mother softly smiled, and the Old 
Man grunted. 

“What?” I questioned. 

For answer the door opened, and a cold 
wind swept us, with a great breath of the 
open sea, and nearly extinguished the 
lamp-flame. For a moment the forest 
seemed to leap with a roar into the room, 
and then the door sharply shut out the 
night, and I saw a young girl standing 
in the shadows. Her voice was sweet. 

“T just heard—” 
had to come... .” 

Mrs. Clemm rose quickly. 

“ Alone ?” 

The girl fled to her arms, and they 
hugged, and eried together. 


“Something else— 


she stammered; “IT 


“Oh, how is he?’ she whispered. 

“ Better—all right—so, Mary.” 

The girl turned to us with beautiful 
modesty. 

“T didn’t see any one here—I didn’t 
mean to act so foolish 

“Cry away!” boomed the Old Man. 
“Cry away, sweetheart !” 

She flung off her hooded cape then, 
and I saw in her the elusive magic of 
human life, the gleam that comes 
and goes in youth. She had the slender 
grace of a sapling; her cheeks were quick 
with pallor and color; her eyes held as 
many changes as the sea; her dark hair 
was soft in the lamplight, and she 
seemed more an airy spirit than a human 
being. It was the brief beauty of a 
young girl, the transient touch of a far 
loveliness, the child-sweetness poignant 
with the wonder of woman - love —so 
tragic in its swift vanishing—as if for 
an hour all the glory of creation were 
revealed through a face, too wonderful 
to last and quickly lost in the hardy years. 

She sat at the table, vet quite a simple 
girl, quick with silvery laughter and glis- 
tening tears, and low-voiced questions 
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and replies. But when she spoke of 
William I saw that her life was his, 
that she was lost utterly, and that the 
high love in her made her face a hint of 
the loveliness that enfolds us. 


Twice that night I awoke and heard 
the sea booming, and longed for the gray 
great ocean. Then, at five, William 
stirred. 

“Yes, I’m all right, all except my head. 
Open both windows, please. I want to 
hear the sea.” 

I was able to get away for half an 
hour. I ecouldn’t wait any longer; I 
wanted to complete my quest. So I 
went through the dawn-dripping woods, 
through drenches of early sunlight and 
glisten of dew, and heard something come 
through the throat of a hermit-thrush— 
what, I don’t know—possibly the 
zlory of a new morning. The woods gave 
to a wooden bridge over an inlet, and then 
came sand-dunes. I strode swiftly, climb- 
ed to the top, and there rolled the sea. 

The shore made a mile-long crescent 
with horns of rocky headland; the smooth 
beach was a hard gray, and out of pink 
horizons came the motion of the melting 
blue sea—like May-skies fallen, rolling, 
a tumble of the softest sound. 


just 


As my 
feet imprinted the watery sand, the 
low sun splashing the wet girdled my 


steps with fire; I saw fish jumping out 
of the blue water, their iridescent sides 
I tasted the wild-flavored air 
(it was as if earth breathed it breath- 
with fresh, so exhila- 
rant), and I felt like a grain of sand 
lost on a sea-strip of blue vastness. 
Earth and the Atlantic seemed to sing a 
morning hymn to the sun, and there was 
not a ereature stirring, only faint blue 
smoke curling here and there from some 
hidden chimney. 

It was the sea—the sea in a woman- 
mood; new health seemed to charge me; 
I broke into a run, loping like a colt 
along that tide-swept mile, and blue 
swallows dipped and circled about me. 
And the sea seemed as 
as full of joy, as full of health; she 
rolled her million years of water at my 
feet, she waved her white hands at the 
crest of the waves, she laughed softly in 
the break of the beached billow. 

And the sea-magic, the sea-madness 
Vor. CKXIV.—No. 741.—50 
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came upon me—the same that savagely 
enchanted humanity from England to 
the Mediterranean, that lured the Viking 
to the end of the world, that held Colum- 
bus westward, that spurred Magellan and 
Drake. I, too, wanted to rock in that 
cradle as some craft bore me to 
unchanneled and uncharted and lands 
unmapped. Suddenly I understood Will- 
iam, felt as if the blood in us was the 
same, and knew how terribly he was 
drawn. Surely youth still has its quest, 
its never-found Grails to seek, and rover 
that I was I knew how much a man 
would leave for the strange Voice that 
calls, how much I myself had left, 
and still would leave. 


seas 


All that day the boy and I were to- 
gether, drawing closer and closer in quiet 


talk. His eager questions drew from 
me details of distant country and the 
populous cities I knew. I knew that 


in imagination he dogged my footsteps 
through the long circuits of the past. 
“That’s living!” he told me. “ Only, 
[I want to do it in a ship. Has the 
Old Man told you of India and Africa? 


He’s been to South America, too.” Then 
he emphasized a magic phrase, “ All 


round the world.” He sighed, “ The land 
must be a prison to him.” 

It was to William—no doubt of that. 

“We've all been seafarers—all except 
my father.” His voice lowered: “ But 
I’m like the Old Man. Did you ever see 
a coral reef?” 

Later he burst out: “ The women-folk 
are always holding a man back. But 
there’s been a lot of sailors in spite of 
them.” 

And he told me then that the schooner 
that had nearly killed him was bound 
for Central America. 

At the end of the afternoon a letter 
came. Mrs. Clemm handed it in and 
withdrew. Birds were lisping. piping 
searchingly, hauntingly sweet in the late 
twilight outside our window, as the earth 
darkened far from the sun. We could 
smell the lilacs. It was an hour of ten- 
derness and quiet. 

“Read it, Thad,” he murmured. 

“You know whom. it’s from? 
sonal, I ean guess.” 

“You'll understand,” he sighed. 

I pressed his hand for that, and opened 
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out the folded note-paper, and read the 
girlish hand: 


“My Betovep,—Get well, and come 
out with me again. Last year this time 
I stood one day under a low apple bough, 
and you stole behind me and shook the 
blossoms down on my hair and shoulders; 
and I was frightened and turned, and 
we flung our arms round each other, and 
laughed and kissed, and the blossoms 
came off me on to you. Do you remem- 
be r, William ? 

“Your father and mother are ready 
for us to marry; they have set me dream- 
ing again. Get well, so we can plan 
together. Think of what it will mean 
for us to have each other. But do you 
love me as much as I love you? No, 
that’s impossible, dear. Because I love 
you more than you love the sea and more 
than I love my mother—but don’t tell her. 

‘I am thinking of you always. A 
thousand kisses. No, only two. (That’s 
better, isn’t it?) And good-night, and 
get better. I go on sending you love 
though I know you have it all already— 
and yet I have more to send. 

“ Mary.” 


The simple, unstudied, naive love-letter 
breathed her girlish personality through 
us—the frank outpouring of a love-deep- 
ened heart. For a while we were silent, 
while the birds lisped and the room 
darkened. 

“ Maybe,” murmured William, “ may- 
be I'll stay ... with her... .” 


As the week passed I went pretty deep 
into that family life. Whenever I had 
time I followed the Old Man around in 
his work. There were a few acres of 
farm beyond the wood, given over to a 
vegetable garden, and the eighty-three- 
year six-footer, pipe in mouth and hoe in 
hand, was a health-giving sight. He 
was like a bit of old earth; he was the 
rocky, robust Maine coast, sea-saturated, 
but green and blooming. He knew all 
the life of water and land, knew it 
with love—the litter of pink suckling 
pigs, the new calves, the strawberry blos- 
soms, the rare stray deer that stumbled 
upon the pine-forest, the pheasants, the 
unusual flowers and fruits, the fish and 
shell-fish. 


“Like ’em enough and they won't 
hurt you!” he said once, as we sat at 
twilight against the wagon-house. I was 
diligently fighting off those lingering 
stingers, the Maine mosquitoes, and the 
Old Man delighted me by holding forth 
his knotty arm, which was black with the 
humming insects. 

“Don’t bite me!” he chuckled. “ They 
know who’s their friend. Stella hates 
‘em, and they bite her—Clemm, too.” 
He leaned and whispered, “ But William 
—he’s the same as me!” 

William’s mother had much of the 
Old Man’s hardihood. She was often 
up at five, bustling through her work 
with surprising swiftness; baked won- 
drous pies, cooked breakfasts of meat, 
eggs, muffins, and coffee, washed the 
dishes, “did” the rooms, and was fin- 
ished at ten o’clock and ready for sew- 
ing. It was only when it came to William 
that she was weak and unreasonable. But 
the one child that survives three is more 
than thrice precious. He is everything 
and all. 

I remember her delight that week-end 
when I carried William down to the 
lawn, and she wrapped him in blankets, 
and brought him beef-tea, and hummed 
about him as if he were a baby, laugh- 
ing, anxious, teasing, happy, and the boy 
sat faintly smiling, his face very pale, 
his eyes very large, and the healing sun- 
light drenched him. 

At three he sat up sharply. 

“ She’s coming, Thad,” he said. 

And I looked and saw Mary on the 
road, her arms swinging with the move- 
ment of her body, her bare head shining 
in the sunlight, and a sprig of apple 
blossoms in her hand. What was she her- 
self but a blossom-girl in blossom-time ? 
She paused on the lawn, blushing, shy, 
tearful, laughing nervously, and came up 
with awkward haste, so candid in her love. 

“William! William!” 

Tt was wonderful what she put in the 
word. And she knelt and their arms 
circled each other, and we left them to- 
gether with their long, precious afternoon. 

She came every day then, bringing him 
gifts—something she had sewed for 
him, some fruit or some flowers—and 
he seemed deeply content. But toward 
the end of the week he grew restless 
again, and the air seemed to darken for 
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me. There is something terrible in a 
young girl’s love; too much is given to 
the harder-fibered man. 

The outbreak came one brilliant after- 
noon. 

“Thad,” he cried, “I’m sure I can 
walk. I’m sure I could get to the beach.” 

“With me,” I added. 

He laughed. 

“Oh, with you.” 

His mother came to the kitchen door. 
She had heard us. 

“Don’t go yet,” she said. 
day yet, William.” 

“No,” he replied in a harsh voice. 
“Tm going now.” 

[ motioned to her to goad him no fur- 
ther, and I saw her press her lips to- 
gether as she withdrew. 

He walked with a desperate stride 
through the cool woods, crossing the 
bridge, climbing the dunes. He stood 
leaning against me, trembling, breathing 
sharply, his eyes full of light. For we 
saw the sun in the right-hand heavens, 
the sea to the left far-shining—a fresh- 
colored world, the blue of whose ocean 
bathed the eye, the blue of whose sky 
made the heart leap—and the sea was 
shouting, a leap of green swimmers that 
vanished in melodious foam, and the sea- 
gale sang in our ears and blew through 
our hair. 

“T want to go over to the headland 
and lie down,” he said. 

“A long walk, son,” I protested. 

“ Shall I go alone?” he asked, fiercely. 

Impetuous youth! We went slowly 
along that line where a world-ocean and 
a world-continent meet, and the waves 
leaped and boomed, swallows circled 
us, gulls darted. And then we climb- 
ed to that headland that, jutting its 
huge rocks into the sea, takes the swale 
of tons of sunlit waters, which, with a 
roar, leap showering in the air. And 
we stretched flat, face up, on the long- 
grassed, hot-soiled earth—flat, feeling the 
heat and strength of the soil breathe 
through us, and the sun, delicious on our 
faces, blown away by gusts of spumy sea- 
wind; and when we dared open eyes we 
saw only tall, green grass-blades against 
the skies, and all that swim of blue above, 
till we felt near the sun, afloat in meas- 
ureless heavens. To the convalescent boy 
even the sea-musie seemed to heal, even 
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the breeze in the stiff grass lulled, and 
he felt as clean, salt, splendid as a shore- 
ward-sloping wave. His eyes, his cheeks 
sparkled with a new overflow of life, a 
zest of sharp living. 

So I turned toward him and spoke. 
A rover’s life was profitless; the man, 
washed up and down the tides like 
spindrift, was a mere vagrant; not in 
that real life; but forever restlessness, 
fever, self-contempt, and the exile of the 
outsider. 

“Think of what your mother and 
father offer you, and what Mary will give 
you,—oh, the real things, William, the root 
things, the things I missed.” 

He plucked at the grass. 

“T can come back,” he murmured. 

“T never came back,” I replied. 

He lay silent for some time, gazing at 
me; I thought I had won him. Then 
suddenly he sat up, glanced and pointed. 

“Look, Thad!” he cried. 

I sat and looked. Far over the glo- 
rious eastward-shining seas a tiny smoke- 
plumed steamer was vanishing on the un- 
derside of the world. 

“Did you see that?” he asked, fierce- 
ly. “Thad, you’ve no right to talk to 
me. You’ve done all this yourself.” 

I was silenced, and he laughed strange- 
ly, and I put an arm about him, and we 
sat looking out to sea. 


My room was next to his. Early the 
next morning I woke with a start, 
leaped from the bed, and opened the 
connecting doorway. The room was 
empty. I found two notes, one sealed 
and marked “ Mary,” and one open. 


“Dear Moruer aNd Farner—You 
would never have let me go; so I had to 
go this way. God forgive me. 


“Wo.” 


I hurried down the stairs. Clemm and 
his wife were working in the kitchen. 
They looked up as I entered and read 
the tragedy in my face. 

“Yes,” I whispered, “he’s gone.” 

They stood, unmoving, and suddenly 
the Old Man darkened the doorway. 

“The boy gone?” he murmured, his 
bleared eyes flashing. “Well, the 
schooner put to sea at dawn this morn- 
ing. 
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Mrs. Clemm looked at her father with 
a face full of old age. 

“Clemm,” she said, in a dreadful 
voice, “’phone down to the wharf.” 

“Stella,” boomed the Old Man, “I 
saw the boat go myself.” 

The mother laughed strangely. 

“ And in a week the summer boarders 
will be here!” 

Her husband stood with black brow 
and vengeful eyes. 

“Tle doesn’t take after me,” he mur- 
mured, “ and he’s no son of mine.” 

Then the Old Man pulled me by the 
sleeve, and I went on the lawn with him. 
And I understood, and my heart quaked. 

“ She’s got to know. Come.” 

I felt as if the life in me was broken. 
I, too, seemed old; felt the old age that 
parents feel when the younger genera- 
tion has left them, when they are needed 
no longer by the new manhood and wom- 
anhood, when they begin to be pushed 
back to the past. 

Poor Mary’s love-letter! This was a 
strange answer. 

The morning was peaceful and still, 
and the countryside was soaked in ardent 
sunshine. All about us sang those poets 
and musicians natural-born, the birds, 
filling the clover-honeyed air with fresh 
sprays of melody. Now and then a mild 
gust of warmed air brought the sea. 

Then we turned up a winding country- 
road, and walked deeper and deeper into 
pastoral silence, saw cows knee-deep in 
a snow of daisies, passed blossoming or- 
chards and little flaming gardens. And 
in the transparent silence the Old Man 
loosed his booming voice: 

“And the boy went in the schooner 
that nearly killed him—queer!” 

And then again: 

“The sea in him—the old sea-blood in 
him. He’s me over again! It ‘Il make 
a man of him!” 

“But what of Mary,” I murmured, 
“and all that she is?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt’s life, and at eighty-three you 
get your hindsight on trouble. It’s not 
bad in the backward view. There’s her 
house.” 

Small, quaint, weather-beaten, a little 
sweet growth behind an old-fashioned 
garden red and white and purple with 


rosebuds, magnolia, and wistaria, and in 
the distance the apple-orchard she had 
mentioned, and it was still white with 
blossoms. It seemed impossible that we 
could bring tragedy into this white peace 
and silent loveliness. 

We went to the door, both of us tip- 
toeing and too stirred to speak. And 
then we stood near the open door. <A 
moment passed, a long moment, wherein 
] saw with sharp distinctness a kitten 
playing with a loose vine on the doorstep. 

Then strangely the Old Man called: 

“Mary, ... you there?” 

She came at once, eager, smiling, so 
young, so simple. Her hands were drip- 
ping with dish-washing. 

“ Grandpa ?” 

He seized her hands. 

“Mary,” he said, “you’ve got to be 
brave and patient.” 

She looked at him twice, as if she did 
not understand. Then the color fled from 
her: she stared—stared a little insanely, 
I thought. 

“You see,” he went on, “the lad’s 
gone to sea, but he’s coming back. Didn’t 
I come back to his grandmother? He’s 
coming back, sweetheart.” 

“He didn’t say good-by,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Yes, he did,” I said, and handed her 
the letter. 

She opened it mechanically and read. 

It seemed ages then, and the kitten 
went on frisking and tearing and scratch- 
ing. Then the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. And I saw. Magic girlhood was 
over, and poignant, burdened womanhood 
had come to her. How many dark days 
she must wait now, a sea-wife watching 
sails! 

The Old Man clutched her close, and 
before that tragic grief I shrank, stole 
off, took up my roving. 

I, too, had lost William—I knew it 
then—lost a son, my one son. I, too, 
felt old. And yet, somehow, it thrilled 
me that the younger generation leaves the 
old and goes its way, and creates its own 
life, and has the right to do so. As we 
ourselves did. Ever life renewed, evolv- 
ing, adventurous. But the sea that had 
drawn me, and drawn him, seemed dread- 
ful to me at that moment, and once 
again I turned inland. 
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CONSIDERABLE proportion of 

the Socialist movement remains, 

as it has been from the first, 
vaguely democratic. It points to col- 
lective ownership with no _ indication 
of the administrative scheme it con- 
templates to realize that intention. 
Necessarily it remains a formless claim 
without hands to take hold of the 
thing it desires. Indeed, in a large 
number of cases it is searcely mor 
than a resentful consciousness in the 
f xpropriated masses of social disin- 
tegration. It spends its force very 
largely in mere revenges upon property 
as such, attacks simply destructive by 
reason of the absence of any definite 
ulterior scheme. It is an ill-equipped 
and planless belligerent who must de- 
stroy whatever he captures because lhe 
ean neither use nor take away. A council 
of democratic Socialists in possession of 
New York would be as capable of an 
rderly and sustained administration as 
the Anabaptists in Munster. But the 
discomforts and disorders of our present 
planless system do tend steadily to the 
development of this crude Socialistic 
spirit in the mass of the proletariat ; 
merely vindictive attacks upon property, 
sabotage, and the general strike are the 
logical and inevitable consequences of an 
uncontrolled concentration of property 
in a few hands; and such things must 
and will go on, the deep undertone in 
the deliquescence of the Normal Social 
Life, until a new justice, a new scheme 
of compensations and satisfactions, is at- 
tained or the Normal Socia! Life re- 
emerges, 

Fabian Socialism was the first sys- 
tematie attempt to meet the fatal ab- 
sence of administrative schemes in the 
earlier Soecialisms. It can scarcely be 
regarded as anything but an interest- 
ing failure, but a failure that has all 
the edueational value of a first recon- 
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naissance into unexplored _ territory. 
Starting from that attack on aggrega- 
ting property which is the common start- 
ing-point of all Socialist projects, th« 
Fabians, appalled at the obvious diffi- 
culties of honest confiscation and an open 
transfer from private to public hands, 
conceived the extraordinary idea of 
filching property for the State. A small 
body of people of extreme astuteness were 

bring about the municipalization and 
nationalization first of this great system 
of property, and then of that, in a man- 
ner so artful that the millionaires were 
to wake one morning at last, and, be- 
hold! they would find themselves poor 
men! For a decade or more Mr. Pease, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Webb, Mrs. Besant, Dr. Lawson 
Dodd, and their associates of the Lon- 
don Fabian Society, did pit their wits 
and ability, or at any rate the wits 
and ability of their leisure moments, 
against the embattled capitalists of 
England and the world, in this com- 
plicated and delicate enterprise, without 


any apparent diminution of the larger 
accumulations of wealth. But in addi- 
tion they developed another side of 
Fabianism still more subtle, which pro- 
fessed to be a kind of restoration in kind 
of property to the proletariat, and in 
this direction they were more successful. 
A dexterous use was to be made of the 
Poor Law, the public-health authority, 
the education authority, and building 
regulations, and so forth, to create, so to 


speak, a communism of the lower levels 


The mass of people whom the forces of 
change had expropriated were to be given 
a certain minimum of food, shelter, edu- 
eation, and sanitation, and this, the 
Socialists were assured, could be used as 
the thin end of the wedge toward a com- 
plete communism. The minimum,’ ones 
established, could obviously be raised 
continually until either everybody had 
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what they needed or the resources of 
society gave out and set a limit to the 
process, 

This second method of attack brought 
the Fabian movement into co-operation 
with a large amount of benevolent and 
constructive influence outside the Social- 
ist ranks altogether. Few very wealthy 
people really grudge the poor a share of 
the necessities of life, and most are will- 
ing to assist in projects for such a dis- 
tribution. But while these schemes nat- 
urally involved a very great amount of 
regulation and regimentation of the af- 
fairs of the poor, the Fabian Society fell 
away more and more from its associated 
proposals for the socialization of the rich. 
The Fabian project changed steadily in 
character until at last it ceased to be 
in any sense antagonistic to wealth as 
such. If the lion did not exactly lie 
down with the lamb, at any rate the man 
with the gun and the alleged social mad 
dog returned very peaceably together. 
The Fabian hunt was up. 

Great financiers contributed generously 
to a School of Economics that had been 
founded with moneys left to the Fabian 
Society by earlier enthusiasts for Social- 
ist propaganda and education. It re- 
mained for Mr. Belloc to point the moral 
of the whole development with a phrase, 
to note that Fabianism no longer aimed 
at the socialization of the whole com- 
munity, but only at the socialization of 
the poor. The first really complete 
project for a new social order to replace 
the Normal Social Life was before the 
world, and this project was the com- 
pulsory regimentation of the workers and 
the complete State control of labor under 
a free plutocracy. Our present chaos 
was to be organized into a Servile State. 

Now to many of us who found the 
general spirit of the Socialist movement 
at least hopeful, attractive, and sympa- 
thetic, this would be an almost tragic 
conclusion, did we believe that Fabian- 
ism was anything more than the first 
experiment, and one almost inevitably 
shallow and presumptuous, of the long 
series that may be necessary before a 
clear light breaks upon the road hu- 
manity must follow. But we decline 
to be forced back by this intellectual 
fiasco upon the laissez faire of the 
Individualist and the Marxist, or to 


accept the Normal Social Life with 
its atmosphere of hens and cows and 
dung, its incessant toil, its servitude 
of women, and its endless repetitions, 
as the only tolerable life conceivable 
for the bulk of mankind, as the ulti- 
mate life, that is, of mankind. We 
still declare that we believe a more spa- 
cious social order than any that exists or 
ever has existed, a Peace of the World in 
which there is an almost universal free- 
dom, health, happiness, and well-being, 
and which contains the seeds of a still 
greater future, is possible to mankind. 

We have faith in a possible future, but 
it is a faith that makes the quality of 
that future entirely dependent upon the 
strength and clearness of purpose that 
this present time can produce. We do 
not believe the greater social State is 
inevitable. 

Yet there is, we hold, a certain quali- 
fied inevitability about this greater social 
State, because we believe any social State 
not affording a general contentment, a 
general freedom, and a general and in- 
creasing fullness of life must sooner or 
later collapse and disintegrate again, and 
revert more or less completely to the Nor- 
mal Social Life, and because that Nor- 
mal Social Life contains in itself the 
irrepressible seeds of fresh beginnings. 
It has never at any time been absolutely 
permanent; always it has carried within 
itself the germs of enterprise and ad- 
venture and exchanges that finally attack 
its stability. The superimposed social 
order of to-day, such as it is, with its 
huge development of expropriated labor, 
and the schemes of the later Fabians to 
fix this state of affairs in an organized 
form and render it plausibly tolerable and 
permanent, seem also doomed to accumu- 
late catastrophic tensions. Bureaucratic 
schemes for establishing the regular life- 
long subordination of a laboring class, 
enlivened though they may be by fre- 
quent inspection, disciplinary treatment 
during seasons of unemployment, com- 
pulsory temperance, free medical at- 
tendance, and a cheap and shallow ele- 
mentary education, fail to satisfy the 
restless cravings in the heart of man. 
They are cravings that even the baffling 
methods of the most ingeniously worked 
Conciliation Boards cannot permanently 
restrain. The drift of any Servile State 
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must be toward a class revolt, paralyzing 
sabotage, and a general strike. The more 
rigid and complete the Servile State be- 
comes, the more thorough will be its 
ultimate failure. Its fate is decay or 
explosion. From its débris we _ shall 
either revert to the Normal Social Life, 
and begin again the long struggle toward 
that ampler, happier, juster arrangement 

f human affairs which we believe to be 
possible, or we shall pass into the twi- 
light of mankind. 

This greater social life we put then 
as the only real alternative to the Nor- 
mal Social Life from which man is 
continually escaping. For it we do 
not propose to use the expressions 
the “ Socialist State” or “ Socialism,” 
because we believe those terms have 
now by constant, confused use becom 
30 battered and bent and discolored 
by irrelevant associations as to be rather 
misleading than expressive. We propose 
to use the-term The Great State, to ex- 
press this ideal of a social system no 
longer localized, no longer immediately 
tied to and conditioned by the cultiva- 
tion of the land, world-wide in its in- 
terests and outlook, and catholic in its 
tolerance and sympathy, a system of 
great individual freedom, with a uwni- 
versal understanding among its citizens 
of a collective thought and purpose. 

Now the difficulties that lie in the way 
of humanity in its complex and toilsome 
journey through the coming centuries 
toward this Great State are fundamental- 
ly difficulties of adaptation and adjust- 
ment. To no conceivable social State is 
man inherently fitted; he is a creature 
of jealousy and suspicion, unstable, rest- 
less, acquisitive, aggressive, intractable, 
and of a most subtle and nimble dis- 
Moreover, he is imaginative, 
adventurous, and inventive. His nature 
and instincts are as much in conflict with 
the necessary restrictions and subjuga- 
tion of the Normal Social Life as they 
are likely to be with any other social net 
that necessity may weave about him. But 
the Normal Social Life had this advan- 
tage, that it has a vast accumulated moral 
tradition and a minutely worked-out ma- 
terial method. All the fundamental in- 
stitutions have arisen in relation to it 
and are adapted to its conditions. To 
revert to it after any phase of social chaos 
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and distress is and will continue for 
many years to be the path of least resist- 
ance for perplexed humanity. 

Our conception of the Great State, on 
the other hand, is still altogether un- 
substantial. It is a project as dream- 
like to-day as electric lighting, electric 
traction, or aviation would have been in 
the year 1850. In 1850 a man reasonably 
conversant with th physical science of 
his time could have declared with a very 
considerable confidence that, given a cer- 
tain measure of persistence and social 
security, these things were more likely 
to be attained than not in the course of 
the next century. But such a prophecy 
was conditional on the preliminary ac- 
cumulation of a considerable amount of 
knowledge, upon many experiments and 
failures. Had the world of 1850 by some 
wave of impulse placed all its resources 
in the hands of the ablest scientific man 
alive, and asked him to produce a prac- 
ticable paying electric vehicle before 
1852, he would have at best produced 
some clumsy, curious toy, or more prob- 
ably failed altogether; and similarly if 
the whole population of the world came 
to its speculative sociologists and prom- 
ised meekly to do whatever it was told, 
it would find itself still very largely at 
a loss in its projects for a millennium. 
Yet just as nearly every man at work 
upon voltaic electricity in 1850 knew that 
he was preparing for electric traction, so 
do we know that we are, with a whole 
row of unsolved problems before us, work- 
ing toward the Great State. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the main 
problems which have to be attacked in 
the attempt to realize the outline of the 
Great State. At the base of the whol 
order there must be some method of 
agricultural production, and if the agri- 
cultural iaborer and cottager, and the an- 
cient life of the small householder on 
the holding, a life laborious, prolific, il- 
literate, limited, and in immediate con 
tact with the land used, is to recede and 
disappear, it must recede and disappear 
before methods upon a much larger scale, 
employing wholesale machinery and in 
volving great economies. It is alleged 
by modern writers that the permanent 
residence of the cultivator in close rela- 
tion to his ground is a legacy from the 
days of cumbrous and expensive transit, 
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that the greater proportion of farm- 
work is seasonal, and that a migration 
to and fro between rural and urban con- 
ditions would be entirely practicable in 
a largely planned community. The agri- 
cultural population could move out of 
town into an open-air life as the spring 
approached, and return for spending, 
pleasure, and education as the days 
shortened. Already something of this 
sort occurs under extremely unfavorable 
conditions in the movement of the fruit 
and hop pickers from the east end of 
London into Kent, but that is a mere 
hint of the extended picnic which a 
broadly planned cultivation might afford. 
A fully developed civilization employing 
machines in the hands of highly skilled 
men will minimize toil to the very ut- 
most, no man will shove where a machine 
can shove, or carry where a machine can 
earry; but there will remain, more par- 
ticularly in the summer, a vast amount 
of hand-operations, invigorating and even 
attractive to the urban population. Given 
short hours, good pay, and all the jolly 
amusement in the evening camp that a 
free, happy, and intelligent people will 
develop for themselves, and there will 
be little specifie difficulty about this par- 
ticular class of work to differentiate it 
from any other sort of necessary labor. 
One passes therefore with no definite 
transition from the root problem of 
agricultural production in the Great State 
to the wider problem of labor in general. 
A glance at the country-side conjures 
up a picture of extensive tracts being 
cultivated on a wholesale scale, of skilled 
men directing great plowing, sowing, and 
reaping plants, steering cattle and sheep 
about carefully designed inclosures, con- 
structing channels and guiding sewage 
toward its proper destination on the fields, 
and then of added crowds of genial peo- 
ple coming out to spray trees and plants, 
pick and sort and pack fruits. But who 
are these people? Why are they in par- 
ticular doing this for the community? 
Is our Great State still to have a 
majority of people glad to do common- 
place work for mediocre wages, and will 
there be other individuals who will ride 
by on the roads, sympathetically no 
doubt, but with a secret sense of su- 
periority? So one opens the general 
problem of the organization for labor. 


I am careful here to write “ for labor ” 
and not “of labor,” because it is entirely 
against the spirit of the Great State that 
any section of the people should be set 
aside as a class to do most of the 
monotonous, laborious, and uneventful 
things for the community. That is 
practically the present arrangement, and 
that, with a quickened sense of the need 
of breaking people in to such a life, is 
the ideal of the bureaucratic Servile 
State, to which in common with the Con- 
servators we are bitterly opposed. And 
here I know we are at our most difficult, 
most speculative, and most revolutionary 
point. We who look to the Great State 
as the present aim of human progress 
believe a State may solve its economic 
problem without any section whatever of 
the community being condemned to life- 
long labor. And contemporary events, 
the phenomena of recent strikes, the 
phenomena of sabotage, carry out the 
suggestion that in a community where 
nearly every one reads extensively, travels 
about, sees the charm and variety in the 
lives of prosperous and leisurely people, 
no class is going to submit permanently 
to modern labor conditions without ex- 
treme resistance, even after the most 
elaborate labor-conciliation schemes and 
social minima are established. Things 
are altogether too stimulating to the 
imagination nowadays. Of all impossible 
social dreams, that belief in tranquilized 
and submissive and virtuous Labor is the 
wildest of all. No sort of modern men 
will stand it. They will as a class do any 
vivid and disastrous thing rather than 
stand it. Even the illiterate peasant will 
only endure lifelong toil under the stim- 
ulus of private ownership and with the 
consolations of religion, and the typical 
modern worker has neither the one nor 
the other. For a time, indeed—for a 
generation or so even—a labor mass may 
be fooled or coerced, but in the end it 
will break out against its subjection, 
even if it breaks out to a general social 
catastrophe. 

We have, in fact, to invent for the 
Great State, if we are to suppose any 
Great State at all, an economic method 
without any specific labor class. If we 
cannot do so, we had better throw our- 
selves in with the Conservators forthwitk, 
for they are right and we are absurd. 
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Adhesion to the conecption of the Great 
State involves adhesion to the belief that 
the amount of regular labor, skilled and 
unskilled, required to produce everything 
necessary for every one living in its 
highly elaborate civilization, may, under 
modern conditions, with the help of scien- 
tifie economy and power-producing ma- 
chinery, be reduced to so small a number 
of working hours per head in proportion 
to the average life of the citizen as to be 
met as regards the greater moiety of it 
by the payment of wages over and above 
the gratuitous share of each individual in 
the general output; and as regards the 
residue, a residue of rough, disagreeable, 
and monotonous operations, by some form 
of conscription, which will devote a year, 
let us say, of each person’s life to the 
publie service. If we reflect that in the 
contemporary State there is already food, 
shelter, and clothing of a sort for every 
one, in spite of the fact that enormous 
numbers of people do no productive work 
at all because they are too well off; that 
great numbers are out of work, great 
numbers by bad nutrition and training 
incapable of work, and that an enormous 
amount of the work actually done is the 
overlapping production of competitive 
trade and. work upon such _ politically 
necessary but socially useless things as 
Dreadnoughts, it becomes clear that the 
absolutely unavoidable labor in a modern 
community and its ratio to the available 
vitality must be of very small account 
indeed. Sut all this has still to be 
worked out even in the most general 
terms. An intelligent science of econom- 
ics should afford standards and techni- 
calities and systematized facts upon which 
to base an estimate. The point was raised 
a quarter of a century ago by Morris in 
his News from Nowhere, and indeed it 
was already discussed by More in his 
Utopia. Our contemporary economics is, 
however, still a foolish, pretentious, 
pseudo-science, a festering mass of as- 
sumptions about buying and selling and 
vages-paying, and one would as soon con- 
sult Bradshaw or the works of Dumas 
as our orthodox professors of economics 
for any light upon this fundamental 
matter. 

Moreover, we believe that there is a 
real disposition to work in human be- 
ings, and that, in a well-equipped com- 
Vo... CXXIV.—No. 741 —51 
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munity in which no one was under an 
unavoidable urgency to work, the greater 
proportion of productive operations 
could be made sufficiently attractive to 
make them desirable occupations. As 
for the irreducible residue of undesirable 
toil, | owe to my friend the late Prof. 
William James this suggestion of a 
general conscription and a period of 
publie service for every one, a suggestion 
which greatly occupied his thoughts dur- 
ing the last years of his life. He was 
profoundly convinced of the high educa- 
tional and disciplinary value of universal 
compulsory military service, and of the 
need of something more than a senti- 
mental ideal of duty in public life. He 
would have had the whole population 
taught in the schools and prepared for 
this year (or whatever period it had to 
be) of patient and heroic labor, the men 
for the mines, the fisheries, the sanitary 
services, railway routine; the women for 
hospital and perhaps educational work, 
and so forth. He believed such a service 
would permeate the whole State with a 
sénse of civie obligation. . 

But behind all these conceivable tri- 
umphs of scientific adjustment and direc- 
tion lies the infinitely greater difficulty 
on our way to the Great State, the dif- 
ficulty of direction. What sort of people 
are going to distribute the work of the 
community, decide what is or is not to 
be done, determine wages, initiate enter- 
prises, and under what sort of criticism, 
checks, and controls are they going to do 
this delicate and extensive work? With 
this we open the whole problem of govern- 
ment, administration, and officialdom. 

The Marxist and the democratie Social- 
ist generally shirk this riddle altogether; 
the Fabian conception of a bureaucracy, 
official to the extent of being a distinct 
class and cult, exists only as a starting- 
point for healthy repudiations. What- 
ever else may be worked out in the subtler 
answers our later time prepares, nothing 
ean be clearer than that the necessary 
machinery of government must be elab- 
orately organized to prevent the develop- 
ment of a managing caste, in permanent 
conspiracy, tacit or expressed, against 
the normal man. Quite apart from the 
danger of unsympathetic and fatally ir- 
ritating government, there can be little 
or no doubt that the method of making 
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men officials for life is quite the worst 
way of getting official duties done. Of- 
ficialdom is a species of incompetence. 
The rather priggish, timid, teachable, and 
well-behaved sort of boy who is attracted 
by the prospect of assured income and a 
pension to win his way into the civil 
service, and who then by varied assidui- 
ties rises to importance, is the last person 
to whom we would willingly intrust the 


vital interests of a nation. We want 
people who know about life at large, 
who will come to the public service 


seasoned by experience, not people who 
have specialized and acquired that sort 
of knowledge which is called, in much 
the same spirit of qualification as one 
speaks of German silver, Expert Knowl- 
edge. It is clear our public servants 
and officials must be so only for their 
periods of service. They must be taught 
by life, and not “trained” by peda- 
gogues. In every continuing job there 
is a when one is crude and 
blundering, a time, the best time, when 
one is full of the freshness and happi- 
ness of doing well, and a time when 
routine has largely replaced the stimulus 
of novelty. The Great State will, I feel 
convinced, regard changes in occupation 
as a proper circumstance in the life of 
every citizen; it will value a certain 
amateurishness in its service, and prefer 
it to the trite omniscience of the stale 
official. 

And sinee the Fabian Socialists have 
created a wide-spread belief that in their 
projected State every man will be neces- 
sarily a public servant or a public pupil 
because the State will be the only em- 
ployer and the only educator, it is neces- 
sary to point out that the Great State 
presupposes neither the one nor the other. 
It is a form of liberty, and not a form of 
enslavement. It agrees with the bolder 
forms of Socialism in supposing an 
initial proprietary independence in every 
citizen. The citizen is a shareholder in 
the State. Above that and after that he 
works if he chooses. But if he likes to 
live on his minimum and do nothing— 
though such a type of character is scarce- 
ly conceivable—he can. His earning is 
his own surplus. Above the basal econom- 
ies of the Great State we assume with 
confidence there will be a huge surplus 
of free spending upon extra-collective 
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ends. Public organizations, for example, 
may distribute impartially, and _pos- 
sibly even print and make ink and paper 
for, the newspapers in the Great State, 
but they will certainly not own them. 
Only doctrine- driven men have ever 
ventured to think they would. Nor will 
the State control writers and artists, for 
example, nor the stage—though it may 
build and own theaters—the tailor, the 
dressmaker, the restaurant cook, an enor- 
mous multitude of other busy workers- 
for-preferences. In the Great State of 
the future, as in the life of the more 
prosperous classes of to-day, the great 
proportion of occupations and activities 
will be private and free. 

[ would like to underline in the most 
emphatic way that it is possible to have 
this Great State, essentially socialistic, 
owning and running the land and all the 
great public services, sustaining every- 
body in absolute freedom at a certain 
minimum of comfort and well-being, and 
still leaving most of the interests, amuse- 
ments, and adornments of the individual 
life, and all sorts of collective concerns, 
social and political discussion, religious 
worship, philosophy, and the like, to the 
free personal initiatives of entirely un- 
official people. 

This still leaves the problem of sys- 
tematic knowledge and research, and all 
the associated problems of esthetic, moral, 
and intellectual initiative to be worked 
out in detail, but at least it dispels the 
nightmare of a collective mind organized 
as a branch of the civil service, with 
authors, critics, artists, scientific investi- 
gators, appointed in a frenzy of wire- 
pulling—as nowadays the British State 
appoints its bishops for the care of its 
collective soul. 

And while I am thus indicating the 
broad features of this conception of the 
Great State as the opposite to the Normal 
Social Life, it is necessary to point out 
the scope of our present ignorance and 
indecision upon those two closely cor- 
related problems, the problem of family 
organization and the problem of women’s 
freedom. In the Normal Social Life the 
position of women is easily defined. They 
are subordinated but important. The 
citizenship rests with the man, and the 
woman’s relation to the community as a 
whole is through a man. But within that 
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limitation her functions as mother, wife, 
and home-maker are cardinal. It is one 
of the entirely unforeseen consequences 
that have arisen from the decay of the 
Normal Social Life and its autonomous 
home that great numbers of women, while 
still subordinate, have become profoundly 
unimportant. They have ceased to a very 
large extent to bear children, they have 
dropped most of their home-making arts, 
they no longer nurse nor educate such 
children as they have, and they have 
taken on no new functions that compen- 
sate for these dwindling activities of the 
domestie interior. That subjugation 
which is a vital condition of the Normal 
Social Life does not seem to be necessary 
to the Great State. It may or it may not 
be necessary. And here we enter upon 
the most difficult of all our problems. 
The whole spirit of the Great State is 
against any avoidable subjugation; but 
the whole spirit of that science which 
will animate the Great State forbids us 
to ignore woman’s functional and tem- 
peramental differences. A new status has 
still to be invented for women, a Feminine 
Citizenship differing in certain respects 
from the normal masculine citizenship. 
Its conditions remain to be worked out. 
We have, indeed, to work out an entire 
new system of relations between men and 
women that will be free from servitude, 
aggression, provocation, or parasitism. 
The public endowment of motherhood as 
such may perhaps be the first broad sug- 
gestion of the quality of this new status. 
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in the place of a subjugation, is perhaps 
the most startling of all the conceptions 
which confront us directly we turn our- 
selves definitely toward the Great State. 

And as our conception of the Great 
State grows, so we shall begin to realize 
the nature of the problem of transition, 
the problem of what we may best do in 
the confusion of the present time to 
elucidate and render practicable this new 
phase of human organization. Of one 
thing there can be no doubt, that what- 
ever increases thought and knowledge 
moves toward our goal; and equally cer- 
tain is it that nothing leads thither that 
tampers with the freedom of spirit, the 
independence of soul in common men and 
women. In many directions, therefore, 
the believer in the Great State will dis- 
play a jealous watchfulness of contem- 
porary developments rather than a pre- 
mature constructiveness. We must watch 
wealth, but quite as necessary is it to 
watch the legislator, who mistakes propa- 
ganda for progress and class exasperation 
te satisfy class vindictiveness for con- 
struction. Supremely important is it to 
keep discussion open, to tolerate no limi- 
tation on the freedom of speech, writing, 
art, and book distribution, and to sustain 
the utmost liberty of criticism upon all 
contemporary institutions and processes. 

This briefly is the programme of prob- 
lems and effort to which this idea of the 
Great State, as the goal of contemporary 
progress, directs our minds. 


A new type of family, a mutual alliance 
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The Best of a Bad Job 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


T should be made plain in the begin- 
ning, perhaps, in somewhat anxious 
furtherance of Tumm’s singular tale, 

that Rickity Tickle is no more than a 
fishing -outport of the Newfoundland 
north coast—harbor snug enough, to be 
sure, in any wind: a placid basin, fash- 
ioned by Lost Island and a _ beneficent 
arm of the Cape, of whose gray rocks 
the trader’s shop and stores and a scat- 
tering of squat white cottages make a 
sufficient and acceptable home for the 
lively folk of the place. To deal with 
deficiency—to make the best of short al- 
lowance in all things—is the fate and 
teaching of the coast: otherwise Blind 
Tom Tulk would surely have capitulated 
to his disability and whimpered his 
burdensome way to the grave where his 
brave old bones were stretched in honor 
to rest at last. 

“Blind Tom Tulk, o’ Rickity Tickle,” 
said Tumm. “Short allowance o’ sight 
for he. But—” 

It is Tumm’s tale... . 


“°Twas middle age an’ a bit over the 
hill with poor Tom Tulk,” the clerk of 
the Quick as Wink began, “ when he got 
east away at the ice; an’ had he been 
cronies with Trouble after that, there’d 
never have been a tale o’ he on this 
coast. An’ ’twas a tale, in the end, he 
wished t’ leave—or a song, it might be. 
The Blue Streak, a naughty fore-an’- 
after from Bonavist’ Bay, swilin’ [seal- 
ing] that season from Rickity Tickle, 
Tom Tulk master for Pinch-a-Penny 
Peter, the Rickity Tickle trader o’ them 
old days: she was nipped in a rafter o’ 
the big in-shore pack off Little Pony 0’ 
the Horse Islands, an’ went down when 
she’d spilled her crew an’ her rats on 
the floe. ’*Twas blowin’ offshore that 
night, at the pitch of a gale an’ a half, 
with dusty ,snow in the wind: a brutal 
dark time, they says, an’ frosty with nor’- 
west weather. God knows what happened 
in the noisy dark, with the Blue Streak 


gone down! The old story, I ‘low: 
every man for hisself an’ the devil take 
the hindmost. 

“The ice went mad: a_ whirlwind 
an’ hellquake, accordin’ t’ old Tom 
Tulk. Afore mornin’, whatever, the 
floe was at sea, settled t’ the torment 
o’ the gale, an’ footin’ it for the Funks; 
an’ by dawn Tom Tulk was all alone, t’ 
make the best o’ things as he could, 
with no food t’ hearten un. It fell fair 
an’ moderate, t’ be sure, by an’ by, with 
a warm little wind snoozin’ up from the 
s'uth’ard: the pack come lazin’ back +t’ 
Horse Islands an’ Rickity Tickle—sun 
hot in a blue sky an’ the ice a seorchin’ 
glare. Tom Tulk ’lowed his eyes 
wouldn’t last overlong; but ecod! thinks 
he, he’d have his life outlast his eyes; so 
he made for the nor’west, on a run for 
it, an’ kep’ on with good heart, in that 
blisterin’ light, till his two eyes was fair 
fried in his head. 

“Twas the seventh day when off- 
shore swilers from Rickity Tickle got un 
to his cottage by Blow-Me an’ there 
fetched un to his senses. 

“¢Stone-blind when I fell, lads,’ says 
he. 

=4 Aye, Tom? 

“¢ Snow on fire,’ says he, ‘an’ my eyes 
sizzlin’ in their sockets.’ 

“Sure, Tom! No shame in that!’ 

“*Oouldn’t see t? pinch meself when 
I fell,’ says he, ‘an I’d took the notion!’ 

“Nobody else laughed; for *twasn’t 
good for the ribs t’ see Tom Tulk gone 
snow-blind. 

“¢Well, well, Skipper Tom!’ says 
Pinch-a-Penny Peter, ‘I’m feared ’tis 
last harbor, b’y.’ 

“Whose? says Tom. 

“You'll never see Mugford no more.’ 

“*TDon’t want t? see Mugford no more, 
says Tom. ‘ All my fishin’ life I’ve give 
Cape Mugford a wide berth. But please 
God Tl fish by Thumb-an’-Finger be- 
yond!’ 

“¢ Anchor’s down, b’y.’ 
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THE BEST 

“<‘Tsn’t I got a nose?’ says Skipper 
Tom. 

“* Aye, b’y, says Peter; ‘an’ ’twill 
take you so far as supper many an 
evenin’ t’? come, I’m hopin’.’ 

“Tom Tulk sot up in his bed. ‘An 
I can’t see my way through life, Skipper 
Peter,’ says he— why, damme, I'll smell 
it!’ 

“< Good lad!’ says they. 

“<¢T’]l make the best of a bad job,’ 
says Tom Tulk. ‘ You mark me!’ 

“ Pinch-a-Penny Peter laughed; an’ 
they says that Skipper Tom throwed back 
his head an’ laughed too. Ecod, but he 
was wonderful well-found in respect t’ 
good humor an’ satisfaction! 


“ After that, t? be sure, they called un 
Blind Tom Tulk; but he wasn’t so blind 
as they named un: he could see jus’ 
about half-way where he was bound for, 
which was far enough for he. *Twas 
never said by a Rickity Tickle man that 
Blind Tom Tulk couldn’t get where he 
was goin’ in plenty o’ time t’ be there. 

“?Twas a marvel t’ all the coast how 
the ol’ feller got his schooner down north 
an’ back every season. ’*Twas first a 
crawl about harbor, almost on all fours: 
then a hand’s berth—an’ at the end 
master o’ the Seventh Son, an’ the devil 
t? drive her along! 

“* Bein’ half blind,’ says he, ‘I can 
see better’n ever afore.’ 

“« Aye, Tom? says they. 

“<T’ve growed in the knowledge 0’ 
small things.’ 

“*That’s tellin’ nothin’!’ 

““Damme!’ says he, ‘I’ve got ac- 
quainted with the tip o’ me own nose.’ 

“<“What’s a nose to a Labrador skip- 
per?’ 

“*Look you!’ says he. ‘I’ve found 
out this: that when I goes as fur as I 
can see, I can see jus’ as fur furder.’ 


“'T’ be sure,” Tumm went on, “ Blind 
Tom Tulk got older an’ older, an’ Pinch- 
a-Penny Peter got older, too; but while 
Blind Tom Tulk kep’ good-humor for 
bedfellow, Pinch-a-Penny Peter, what 
with bad debts an’ fish worries, grew 
wrinkled an’ crabbed. Came, then, I 
mind, the Lean Year o’ Seven; it near 
keeled Pinch-a-Penny over; and as for 
the folk o’ Rickity Tickle, who must go 
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tk 
a barrel 0” flour an’ a gallon o’ sweetness. 


un for food, ’twas like hangin’ t’ beg 


“T’ve no blame for Pinch-a-Penny 
Peter in these days: he was ill nick- 
named, whatever, t’ the best o’ my know!l- 
edge; an’ he was now growed old for his 
burdens. With the Lean Year o’ Seven 
t’ weather, he’d been hard pressed for 
ease 0’ mind: ’twas a famine, indeed 
as my belly remembers. But he’d man- 
aged somehow t’ get Rickity Tickle t’ th 
spring o’ the year with no deaths from 
starvation; an’ he was now hard put to 
it t’ stave off his creditors t’ St. John’s, 
an’ outfit the hook-an’-line men an’ 
Labrador schooners for the season upon 
us. I mind well the time that Blind 
Tom Tulk come t’ the office for his 
berth: close o’ day, then, but light enough 
left for labor—a black sky far off at sea 
beyond the narrows of our harbor, with 
the red glory o’ the sun behind. Pinch- 
a-Penny Peter was hunched up on a high 
stool at the big desk by the window, 
pen put aside. I could see from the 
shop that he was lookin’ in a muse 0’ 
trouble at the tickle waters where his 
schooners lay fittin’ out; an’ I mind 
thinkin’, young lad though I was, that 
he was a old, old man, seein’ less o’ the 
schooners below than o’ the sunset light 
at sea, an’ hearin’ never a sound at all 
o’ hammer an’ saw, nor a word o’ the 
blithe young song o’ little Billy Luff, 
though the window was open t’ the June 
wind. 

“ Pinch-a-Penny turned about on the 
ool when Blind Tom Tulk come in. 
“« Well, Tom? says he. 

“* Feel 0’ fog in the air,’ says Tom. 

“¢ Ave, Tom,’ says Peter; ‘they’s a 
mist comin’ over the sun.’ 

“¢A red world, the night,’ says Tom. 

“ Pinch-a-Penny looked out o’ the win- 
dow. Ecod, but ’twas a red world even 
then: a blood-red sea an’ sky beyond the 
tickle rocks! ‘An’ no mail-boat,’ says 
Peter. 

““QOh aye,’ says Tom; ‘they'll be a 
mail-boat the night.’ 

“¢Fog’s down, Tom: a black night 
fallin’.’ 

“<« Ave,’ says Tom; ‘ but I’ve put a pair 
o’ ears on that tin kettle.’ 

“<¢ Pinch-a-Penny turned about again, 
with a little jerk o’ temper; an’ then: 

“Well, Tom? says he. 
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“we 


I ‘lowed I’d drop in, Peter,’ says 
Tom, ‘an’ tell you I'd take the Seventh 
Son north again.’ 

“ce Aye ? 

“*T’m fit an’ able as ever,’ says Tom, 
‘an’ I’ve no disgust with labor. Sure, 
I’m the toughest ol’ codger the coast ever 
knowed!’ 

“ Pinch-a-Penny drummed on the desk. 

“*Thumb-an’- Finger o’ Pinch- Me 
Head,’ says Tom: ‘ they’ll be fish aplenty 
on the Harborless Shore this season.’ 

“Peter looked out o’ the window, his 
chin in his hands. They was knockin’ 
off down below; an’ little Billy’s song 
was still, an’ there wasn’t no sound o’ 
hammer an’ saw. The room was filled 
with red shadows: a red world beyond— 
a hot flare over the sea ‘an’ a crimson 
mist on the hills. 

“¢ Peter!’ says Tom. 

“Pinch-a-Penny didn’t answer. 

“¢Tsn’t you there, Peter?’ 

“¢ Ave, Tom.’ 

“<¢T—J—didn’t hear nothin’, says 
Tom; ‘ an’—an’—my eyes—’ 

“¢ Aye, Tom?’ 

“Pear God!’ says Tom. ‘ What you 
mean? Can’t I have the Seventh Son 
no more?’ 

“¢T wisht I was sure o’ your eyes.’ 

“*T’m not past me labor, Peter!’ 

“¢ We’re both old men, Tom.’ 

“¢T’m fit an’ able!’ 

“Pinch-a-Penny dropped the words 
one by one; an’ they come down like 
clods on a coffin: 

“ ¢ Business—is—business !’ 

“< Ave, Peter,’ says Tom, ‘ but what ’ll 
I do now?’ 

“Take your rest, Tom.’ 

“¢T isn’t able,’ says Blind Tom Tulk, 
‘with sound labor left in me!’ 

“No fuss at all: no more’n jus’ that. 
Whether past his labor or not, ’twas over 
with Blind Tom Tulk: a leaf in the 
frost now, with a grip on the branch, 
maybe, but soon t’ fall into the wind. 
He said good night with good cheer, for 
*twas ever his way t’ be kind; an’ I 
thought un a fine, brave figure of a New- 
f’un’lander—an old, old man, yet cravin’ 
his labor in a needy world o’ men, 
straight up in the crimson light, a good 
wish an’ a smile for the man who'd 
taken away his joy. But I seed that he 
stumbled a bit on his way through the 


shop, an’ I’d never seed un stumble 
afore; an’ he muttered, ‘Oh, dear God!’ 
as he passed me, an’ ’twas the first word 
o’ complaint that ever fell from his lips, 
t? my knowledge. So I followed out, an’ 
walked home alongside, t’ the cottage by 
Blow-Me; an’ though he never said a 
word by the way, I fancied he’d no mean 
thought o’ the company of a lad like me, 
bein’ a great reader o’ the hearts o’ folk. 
’Twas fallen near dark when we climbed 
the hill: some coals aglow, beyond the 
tickle, like the embers of a burnt-out 
fire; but a soggy fog was down—thick 
on sea an’ hills—an’ afore we come t’ 
Tom Tulk’s gate ’twas dark as midnight 
on our coast. Skipper Tom _ stopped 
then t’ sense the weather: no glance 
about at all—jus’ a little wait, with his 
head cocked, an’ then, it seemed t’ me, 
he knowed all about it. 

“*A black night,’ says he, ‘for young 
an’ old,’ 

“No mail-boat the night,’ says I. 

“*She’ll come, Tumm,’ says he; 
‘she’ve ears t’? hear with. Good night, 
lad.’ 


“ An’ ’twas all true enough. 


“When I got back t’ the shop ’twas a 
hullabaloo I encountered. Pinch -a- 
Penny Peter had broke a leg. A slip 
in the dark, says they, on the rocks 0’ 
Squid Cove—an’ Pinch-a-Penny, with 
neither wife nor child t’ ease un, howlin’ 
an’ helpless in an up-stairs room o’ the 
big house on the hill. The mail-boat 
goin’ by in the dark, says they, with the 
gov’ment doctor aboard: an’ no help for 
pain this side o’ Tilt Cove, sixty mile 
t? the s’uth’ard. . Ecod! ’twas the mess 
of a generation: Pinch-a-Penny Peter, 
the Rickity Tickle trader, yelpin’ like 
a hurt dog an’ beggin’ God A’mighty 
for mercy—an’ the mail-boat goin’ by! 
I mind I couldn’t well believe it, for I 
was a lad then, an’ ol’ Pinch-a-Penny 
Peter, with his shop an’ his storehouses, 
was near as big as the Lord in the lives 
of us all; but when I got fair under the 
window, with half the lads o’ the place, 
I knowed from the noise he made that 
he was no better’n we, after all. An’ 
then the mail-boat whistled. ’Twas she, 
sure enough, offshore in the bay. Too- 
oo-oot! An’ again an’ again. She was 
blowin’ her head off — always nearer: 
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harbor. 
miracle of a dark night like 
that. Toot-toot! She was off the nar- 


a slow feelin’ o’ the way t 


‘Twas a 


Hand a stranger in our 
never a man o’ Rickity 
Tickle able t’ come in from mid-bay of 
a foggy night! A long blast, an’, ecod! 
she was in, her lights showin’ off Blow- 


rows: Cap’n 


waters — an 


Me! I’m not knowin’ very well what our 
people thought of it that night; but the 
lad that was I got it back into his head, 
all at once, that the 
elbow o’ Pinch-a-Penny Peter, whatever 
might seem at times. 

‘Cap’n Hand come ashore with the 
doctor; an’ ’tis said that when Pinch-a- 
pain all 


Lord was at the 


Penny was stowed away, his 
eased, he turned t’? Cap’n Hand, an’- 
Hand,’ says he, ‘how’d you 
manage t’ do it? 
““Took lessons from Blind Tom 
Tulk.’ 
“<Tell me,’ says Pinch-a-Penny. 

‘Ears,’ says Cap’n Hand. 

‘T can’t fathom it.’ 

“ « Behoes.’ 

“ Pinch-a-Penny Peter, t’ be sure, had 
Blind Tom Tulk t’ the big house in the 
mornin’, an’ give un the Seventh Son t’ 
take down the Labrador. Tom Tulk 
hadn’t nothin’ t’ tell 
with no eyes t? 


‘Cap’n 


‘lowed he done 


about: anybody speak 
f, says he, would find a way t’ get along 
with his ears, an’ a man with neither 
ears nor eyes, he’d be bound, could do 
very well in this world with his nose. 
A man with the best of a bad job t’ 
make, says he, will learn many surprisin’ 
things. Anyhow, you may think as you 
likes about that: but ’twas Blind Tom 
Tulk, o’ Rickity Tickle—an’ none other 
than Blind Tom Tulk—that first found 
a use for echoes. They was silly enough 
things afore Tom Tulk put un t’ 
God knows! An’ they’re sailin’ by echoes 
yet on our coast; an’ I’m told that Tom 
Tulk’s invention has got as far as the 
Alaskan seas. 


work, 


‘It didn’t 
had said. 


turn, out as Tom Tulk 
*"Twould be a grand year for 
fish, says he; but they wasn’t no fish, not 
for many. Skipper Tom took the 
Seventh Son through the Straits in a 
westerly blow, an’ beat the fleet north 
at his leisure, with leave t’ pick an’ 
choose his berth. ’Twas Pinch-Me Head, 
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below Mugford, first choice for Tom; 
an’ down went the traps, fair between the 
Thumb an’ the Finger—sea-room t’ get 
out, with fair warnin’, but no harbor 
near by, an’ a devilish shore t’ go t’ 
wreck on. No fish: not a fin—not a tail. 
The Barnyards, then; an’ thereafter the 
Hen-an’-Chickens, Run-by-Guess, an’ 
Baby Tickle. No fish—an’ the days o’ 
scootin’ by! No fish for 
nobody: Green Bay schooners with their 
salt not Bonavist’ men, 
Trinity fore-an’-afters, an’ Twillingate 
skippers flutterin’ the length o’ the coast 
half mad for fish an’ mind. 
“Twas the Second Lean Year: many an 
outport merchant, caught in the Labra- 
dor gamble, went under in the fall. But 
Blind Tom Tulk, 
Peter on his mind, never give up; for, 
he, *twas his last 


that season 


touched—an’ 


ease oO 


with Pinch-a-Penny 


says season on the 
coast, an’ he’d a mind t’ make a load of 
it, God help un! From Baby Tickle t’ 
Stop-a-Bit Bay an’ Try-Again: a quintal 
here an’ a quintal there—we’d something 
t’ show, whatever, when Blind Tom Tulk 
up with the traps in the middle o’ the 
back t? the Thumb-an’- 
Finger o’ Pinch-Me with a fair wind. 

“ The fish struck in: a fortnight without 
sleep—an’ the Seventh Son was loaded. 
“*A quintal or two more,’ says Tom, 
wouidn’t hurt Pinch-a-Penny’s fortune 


night an’ put 


‘ 


none.’ 

“No, no! 

‘She’ll carry more yet,’ says Tom. 

“We stowed more away. 

“*Eeod!’ says Tom, ‘she'll do very 
well a little bit deeper still, ll be bound!’ 

“Down she went. 

“¢ Oh, well,’ says Tom, ‘jus’ another 
quintal or two!’ 

“The Seventh Son settled with her 
burden o’ the catch: down she goes 
lower an’ lower—till her decks was near 
flush with the sea. A last haul: then a 
clear night—stars above t’ the last star of 
all—blood an’ the flare o’ torches on deck 
—an’ at dawn Tom Tulk called it a load. 

“* Loaded!’ says he. 

“ Aye, loaded! 

“<Tecks awash!’ says he; ‘we'll get 
the gear aboard, lads, an’ put t’ sea.’ 

“*No sleep? says the first hand. 

“<¢T wants t? go home,’ says Tom. 

“< Orew’s all wore out, Skipper Tom.’ 

“<T wants t’ go home,’ says Tom Tulk. 
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“°Twas a fine night, that night: I 
mind it well—dark o’ the moon, stars 
out an’ a favorin’ wind for deep craft— 
an’ the Thumb-an’-Finger o’ Pinch-Me 
big in the shadows, with a flash o’ slow 
breakers between. Glad t’ get out? 
Oh aye; for ’tis no place for a fishin’- 
craft off Pinch-Me Head. The sea was 
aboard us then: a wet deck—an’ I’d never 
afore trod a wet deck of a tender night 
with the wind behind. *Twas uncanny: 
’twas fair irreligious—a mad temptation 
o’ the hell where winds is brewed. But 
Skipper Tom would have it so, an’ was 
easy in his mind, so far as man could 
tell: oh, jus’ allowin’, says he, t’ creep 
alongshore, harbor t’ harbor, waitin’ for 
fair winds, takin’ it easy. dawdlin’ an’ 
lazy, foolin’ with the weather, till ’twas 
time t’ cross the Straits. No objection 
at all, says he, t’ slow sailin’ by day or 
night; for ’twould make the fleet rage 
an’ wonder—an’ they’d ever remember 
the deed—t’ see Blind Tom Tulk go home 
with decks awash of a failed season. 
"Twas what he’d wanted all along: a 
thing t’ be remembered—a deed beyond 
the deeds o’ men with eyes. What’s 
time, says he, to a loaded craft of a failed 
season—with the price o’ fish jumpin’ 
toward the sky in the hungry world 
beyond? An’ so we loafed t’ the s’uth’ard, 
puttin’ up o’ nights, anchor down in 
safe harbor when the winds blew evil. 

“At Poor Maid’s Secret- I ecotched 
Skipper Tom with his nose t’ the glass: 
his eyes, too, t? be sure—but so close t’ 
that Yankee telltale that the tip of his 
nose rubbed the bulb. 

“*Vou’re a good lad, Tumm,’ says he. 

“¢ Ave? says I. 

“*Vou’re a honest lad.’ 

“¢ Ave? 

“*T’m blind,’ says he. 

“Tt didn’t strike me as anything out o’ 
the way. ‘Sure,’ says I; ‘ you’ve been blind, 
Skipper Tom, since the day I was born.’ 

“No, says he; ‘but I’m blind now, 
Tumm—with nothin’ at all but ears t’ 
help me get home. It—it—happened las’ 
night—when TI was asleep. They wasn’t 
no dawn for me this mornin’. I—I— 
been kind o’ keepin’ it t’? myself. But 
I “low somebody ought t’ know.’ 

“*Can’t you get along?’ 

“ars isn’t so bad,’ says he, ‘ when 
you knows how t’ use un. I ‘low Ill do. 


Anyhow, I isn’t goin’ to whimper at my 
age. What’s the readin’? 

“T took a squint at the glass. 

“*T can’t hear that glass drop,’ says 
he; ‘but the weather sense I got tells me 
that it ought t’ be fallin’ with a noise 
like a clap o’ thunder.’ 

“* Readin’s fair,’ says I. 

“¢ Fair!’ 

“* Fair an’ fine.’ 

“«The damned thing!’ says he. 

“*Wind’s blowin’ fair, too, Skipper 
Tom.’ 

“* Aye,’ says he; ‘my cheek tol’ me 
that. Wind’s fair—an’ the Harborless 
Shore t’? get past with a load o’ fish. 
What 11 I do, Tumm? 

“* A fair wind, a blue sky, an’ a kind- 
ly glass,’ says I. 

“¢ The glass lies!’ 

“* Not the feel o’ things.’ 

“¢That’s it!’ says he; ‘the feel o’ 
things says “Wait!” to a man o’ my 
years. But she'll blow foul for a month 
if she starts. An’ the wind’s fair, lad, 
an’ the glass tells its own tale o’ the 
weather t’ come, an’ Tom Tulk’s growed 
old, an’ can’t trust hisself no more—an’ 
wants t’ get home with his load.’ 

“Well? says I. 

“Call the crew,’ says he; ‘ we'll trust 
the damned Yankee an’ put t’ sea.’ 


“T took un on deck. ’*Twas never 
needed, t’ be sure, but I led un by the 
hand where I could go meself in the 
dark—a broken, helpless ol’ feller, long 
past eighty, an’ gone stone-blind all at 
onee. *Twas not needed t’ tell me t’ hold 
my tongue. I’m not knowin’ whether he 
wanted me to or not. There was never 
a word from he, whatever, on that score. 
’Twas jus’, ‘Tumm, I’m blind!’ an’ no 
more. How old he was! Growed old in 
a moment with the close an’ last snap 
o the shutters of his mind. MHe’d 
shriveled in the frost—a leaf—aye, bit- 
ten deep in the cold o’ fall. No whimper 
at all: jus’ a spell o’ hopelessness—which 
didn’t last overlong. I sot un down aft; 
an’ I'l! never forget the look he bore for 
a bit—the look of a faded, crumpled, 
east-away thing, aged Jong beyond use, 
it seemed, an’ past belief. I heared un 


whisper, ‘The best of a bad job, Tom 


Tulk!’ An’ then he took hold of his 
humor an’ cheered up; an’ he was blithe 
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enough, believe me, while the first hand 
nut sail on the Seventh Son an’ took 
her t’? sea, with the length o’ the Harbor- 
less Shore t? run down. Never a man 
aboard could guess he’d gone blind. 

“ An’ then a threat o’ bad weather: 
down went the Yankee telltale—down 
an’ down: you’d think she was bound 

drop the bottom out, with a blue 
sky t’ belie her, an’ the sun warm, 
im’ a lazy little wind comin’ down 
the coast t’ push the Seventh Son 
toward haven. 

“TL yin’ again!’ said Blind Tom Tulk. 

“<She’ve a loud voice, sir,’ says I. 

“¢ Aye, says he; ‘most liars has. 
There won’t be no change afore night 0’ 
the morrow, an’ we'll be past Mummers’ 
Head by then, with harbors t’ run to in 
case 0’ need.’ 

“True enough, too; an’ so it turned 
out—a gale brewin’ toward close o’ the 
next day, an’ Mummers’ Head behind, 
an’ harbors near by. But the fog come 
down: a soggy time—thick mist for clear 
eyes, a slow, black sea, an’ no peep 0’ 
shore. It didn’t need no glass ¢t’ tell 
that there was trouble abroad for sailin’- 
craft: the news o’ wind was in a man’s 
own heart—his sense o’ the sea an’ the 
ears of his heart for peril. If Blind Tom 
Tulk was blind, stone-blind, he was yet 
on deck, fore an’ aft, as clever as you 
likes, with a good grip on his courage. 
An’ the Seventh Son with decks awash: 
twas disquietin’, believe me, t feel 
her labor along like an overburdened 
man. So the crew felt: a fidgety lot by 
now—never a man below, never a voice 
lifted, never a laugh t’ be heard; an’ all 
hands, from the first hand at the wheel 
t? the ecook’s boy squattin’ woebegone by 
the galley, starin’ big-eyed into the mist, 
as if waitin’ t’? greet the first big wet 
swishin’ squall o’ what was comin’. A 
tempest comin’ down. No gale: a hur- 
ricane. They was seared. Me, too, 
ecod! We'd sensed a whirlwind. *Twas 

time. thinks I, t’ take in sail, an’ lash 
the deck-load fast, or get rid of it, afore 
the big wind cotehed us; but Skipper 
Tom would have none o’ that. She was 
doin’ very well, says he: his feet told 
un so; an’ praise the Lord she was below 

Mummers’ Head, with Bread-an’-Butter 
Harbor t’ run to. 

“* Bread-an’-Butter Harbor, Skipper 
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Tom!’ snorts the first hand. ‘ An’ every 
man blind in the mist!’ 

“* All blind but the blind!’ says Blind 
Tom Tulk. 

“If any man had eyes t’ see in that 
black fog, ’twas surely Skipper Tom; an’ 
us knowed it—every one! 


“We got the first puff o’ the gale jus’ 
afore dark fell down. It came out o’ the 
mist on the jump: there was a hiss in 
the dusk t’ win’ard—an’ then a flood o’ 
white spray. The Seventh Son, with all 
sail spread, went over to it, sulky an’ 
slow with her weight o’ fish. It seemed 
she’d not stop, once she got goin’, an’ 
she held so long in doubt, frothy water 
t’ the hatches, that I “lowed she’d no 
heart t? stand up; but up she came at 
last—good ol’ girl that she was!—an’ the 
first hand spilled the wind an’ held her 
up in a peltin’ smother o’ spray until 
the squall went by. ’Tis easy t’ recall 
that the wind fell flat then, for the 
tales o’ this coast have it so, every one— 
a white squall, a black, breathless time, 
an’ the devil t’ pay for a night an’ a 
day. The Gale o’ the Second Lean Year: 
the Labrador fleet bound home, light 
laden, an’ caught offshore in a_ black 
mist—an’ blowed t’ shreds an’ splinters 
afore dawn o’ the next day! Never a wind 
like that afore, they says; an’, ecod, I'll 
swear that the death an’ ruin it worked 
hasn’t been matched in my time! Aye, 
a flat time after the first squall: the sea 
up a bit—a long, black roll—an’ neither 
whisper nor breath in the hot mist: 
’twas like a dark room with a ghost in 
it. The Seventh Son fell away into the 
trough; an’ there she rolled, like a water- 
logged derelict, as much as the stomach 
o’ mortal man could stand, with Skip- 
per Tom sayin’ never a word about sail 
or fish, though “twas in every man’s 
mind t’ shorten the one an’ jettison some 
part o’ the other. 

“* Be a breeze by an’ by,’ says he. 

“* A tempest!’ says the first hand. 

“¢ Aye, says Skipper Tom; ‘ wind 
enough comin’ down t’ blow nails in a 
coffin.’ 

“¢T]] shorten sail,’ says the first hand. 

“¢QOh no,’ says Tom; ‘can’t get no- 
where without sail—an’ we got t’ get out 
0 this’ 


“The first hand jumped. 
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“*T'm old, says Tom, ‘an’ I knows 
there’s no mercy in what’s comin’.’ 

“* Thinkin’ about gettin’ some o’ this 
fish overside?’ says the first hand. 

“* Well, no,’ says Tom; ‘no, lad— 
I wasn’t.’ 

‘* Nar a quintal? 

- got a load of a failed season,’ 
says Tom. ‘ I—I—wants t’ take it home; 
an’ I ’low I knows a way—if she breezes 
up a bit. 

‘* She’s deep,’ says the first hand. 

‘*Deep laden!’ says Tom. * Aye, 
thank God! She’s deep laden of a failed 
season.’ 

“The first hand stamped his foot like 
a woman. ‘Too deep for wind! She'll 
sink.’ 

“*She’s below Mummers’ Head,’ says 
Tom, ‘an’ there’s snug water at Bread- 
an’-Butter Harbor.’ 

“Snug water!’ says the first hand. 
*“ Harbor in fog’s no harbor at all.” 
*Tis a sayin’.’ 

“¢There’s another,’ says Tom: 
an’ hears not.” ’ 

“What's a deck-load o’ fish t’ the 
lives o’? men?’ 

“*T’m old enough t’ know,’ says the 
skipper, ‘that a deck-load o’ fish is the 
lives o’ men. An’,’ says he, jumpin’ up, 
‘by the grace o’ God to a blind old man 
who’s done his work in the world, I'll 
get my load home!’ 

“Below Mummers’ Head now, as I’ve 
said: the Harborless Shore past; an’ Tom 
Tulk knowed where he was. I’d watched 
un that day—watched un smell the wind 
an’ the coast an’ feel the vessel under- 
foot. I’d been forever at his elbow—t’ 
be his eyes, says he; but it seemed t’ 
me that he needed no eyes at all; for 
he’d know all I said afore I opened my 
mouth. An’ I knowed that he knowed 
where he was. Vd watched un find out— 
an’ follow his course. ‘Mummers’ Head,’ 
says he, that afternoon. ‘Does you see 
it, Tumm? Is you sure? It mightn’t 
be Daffy-Down- Dilly? No, no; ’tis 
Mummers’ Head—a black rock, black in 
the mist, spruce-crested, eh? an’ a red 
cliff, like a man’s hand, bloody after 
fishin’? *Twas even so! ‘Mummers’ 
Head, sure enough,’ says he; ‘and now 
I knows where I is.’ Then down the 
coast—a beat into the wind, with Skip- 
per Tom keepin’ track o’ the ground she 


‘“ Kars 


gained. ‘ Easy!’ says he t’ the first hand. 
‘I’m lookin’ for Bread-an’-Butter Har- 
bor. Not much at a time as you goes. 
’Tis hereabouts. An’ go close. Don’t 
be afeared o’ the shore. ’Tis a decent 
place—clear water an’ plenty o’ room. 
I knows it of old: fished it, boy an’ man. 
Why, Lord,’ says he, ‘ my first blind sea- 
son -was fished out o’ Bread-an’-Butter 
Harbor! ’Twas hereabouts that I learn- 
ed t’? use my ears; an’ I can’t be fooled 
by a gale o’ wind,’ says he, ‘an’ they 
isn’t no fog can keep me out o’ Bread- 
an’-Butter an I wants t’ go in.” An’ 
so we'd come through the day t’ the 
squall an’ black calm in which we lay 
when the first hand made his complaint. 

“¢ Aft here, lads!’ says Skipper Tom. 

“They come aft over the decks: the 
hearts seared out o’ the pack of un 
by that black mist an’ the hot silence. 

“<« Every man for hisself!’ says Tom. 
‘I’m gone blind. I’ll not hide it. I can’t 
see an inch. But I knows where I is, 
an’ I knows my way out. Will it be the 
first hand or me? 

“*T quit,’ says the first hand. 

“* Hol on!’ says Skipper Tom. ‘ Give 
the lads a choice, an you will.’ 

“*T tells you I quit!’ says the first 
hand. ‘I don’t know where I is.’ 

“* Well, lads? 

“They stood by Skipper Tom. 


“Tt breezed up: not a squally wind, 
for that we never could have lived 
through—a steady enough wind, t’ be 
sure, as Skipper Tom had looked for, but 
puffin’ up an’ up. We begun t’ beat t’ 
the s’uth’ard again, Skipper Tom goin’ 
easy, an’ blessin’ the wind that blowed. 
‘You keep your courage an’ stand by, 
lads, whatever happens,’ says he, rubbin’ 
his ol’ hands, ‘an’ I'll have you safe in 
Bread-an’-Butter Harbor afore the big 
wind falls down.’ He took the Seventh 
Son inshore, again an’ again, until the 
noise 0’ breakers fetched a yelp o’ ‘ Hard- 
a-lee!’ from the lookout in the bow; an’ 
then the ol’ man went for’ard hisself; 
for, says he, with a grin, eyes wasn’t no 
good of. a foggy night, an’ he ‘lowed, by 
the sound o’ things, that he was close t’ 
Bread-an’-Butter Harbor. In an’ out 
went the Seventh Son, by orders o’ Blind 
Tom Tulk: never far t’ sea—out a bit, 
with the crew breathin’ easy, an’ then in, 
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every man’s heart in his mouth, until 
Tom Tulk, his ears cocked t’ the break- 
ers, sung ‘ Hard-a-lee!’ No gale yet, 
mark you: but the wind risin’ with every 
puff, an’ small time left, by all the signs, 
afore ’twould blow the Seventh Son out 
o the water. A dark night now, black 
with fog, black t’ the best eyes: a blind 
skipper, the schooner deep in a long, 
black swell, an’ Tom Tulk takin’ her in- 
shore until the breakers seemed fair 
under her bows, though no man could 
see t? tell. He’d stiffen a bit, an’ grip 
the rail, when he got ear o’ the first 
erash o’ water; an’ then he’d listen an’ 
listen—with his southerly ear open t’ the 
shore an’ his blind eyes closed—while 
every man aboard waited for the next 
long sea t’ fling the schooner at the cliffs. 

“Every time, ecod! with the noise o’ 
breakers in a man’s ears, twas like the 
gift o’ life when Tom Tulk sung out, 
‘Tlard-a-lee!’ an’ the schooner turned 
tail on the coast. 

“¢She’s hereabouts,’ says he. ‘ Nex’ 
time [ll find her.’ 

“ Nor the next—nor the next: ’twas for- 
ever a shake o’ the head, a howl o’ ‘ Hard- 
a-lee!? an’ come about an’ put t’ sea in 
haste. 

“*Damme!’ says he, once, ‘I can’t be 
lost.’ 

“Tt seemed he was. Lost? An’ if 
he wasn’t he would be—an’ every soul 
aboard—by the Lord! 

“*No, sir!’ says he. ‘She’ve got t’ 
be near. I'll hear her spittin’ soon.’ 

“Out an’ in: in an’ out—an’ in so 
close, this time, that I cotched a flash 
o’ white in the dark. 

“*God’s sake!’ says I. ‘ Not so close!’ 

‘IT knows my way,’ says he. ‘Tl 
cotch ear of her soon.’ 

“Half a gale now, an’ the sea too much 
for a eraft with decks awash. My heart 
fell fair t? my belly with every pitch o’ 
the old ship. *Twas lighten the schooner 
or sink on the next tack out, thinks I. 

“ Then— 

“¢ Hear that!’ says Tom. 

“< Hear what? God’s name, we’re lost!’ 

“<¢ Ah-ha!’ says he; ‘ there she is!’ 

“ Breakers, sure enough! I harkened 

a roar o’ water: a hollow boom-boom, 
a slap an’ a swish. 

“OP Hole-in-the-Wall, says Tom, 
with a bit of a chuckle, ‘coughin’ her 
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life out! I knowed she’d have a cold 
in a southerly sea. Hear that, Tumm?’ 

“We run aft together. 

“* Bearin’s enough for the blind 
Tom, when he’d got the wheel in his 
hands. ‘Harbor’s forty fathom t’ the 
north. A deep channel—an’ a broad way. 
Ah-ha!—nothin’ like ears of a foggy 
night. An’ now I'll take her in.’ 

“?Twas plain as a voice: the sea in 
that deep cave they calls Hole-in-the- 
Wall—a boom-boom, like the beat of a 
drum, with a cough t’ follow. It could 
never be mistaken. Boom-boom!—an’ a 
slap an’ a cough an’ a hiss. The same 
with every sea: boom-boom!—an’ a slap 
an’ a cough an’ a hiss. “Twas for this 
that Tom Tulk had hearkened so long— 
the voice o’ Hole-in-the-Wall, near by 
the narrows t’ Bread-an’-Butter Harbor: 
boom-boom !—an’ a slap an’ a cough an’ 
a hiss. 


’ 
, Says 


“Blind Tom put the schooner at the 
shore. ‘Keep your courage, lads!’ sings 
he. *°"T will soon be over. I can see 
that shore like a gull in the sunlight. 
An’ stand by t’ let go the anchor an’ take 
in sail. No yelpin’, lads,’ says he, ‘ for 
I got trouble enough with my ears in 
this here howl o’ wind.’ Gale down then, 
all of a sudden: a squall an’ a flood o’ 
cold rain—an’ the Seventh Son on a run 
for the rocks like a seared rabbit. ‘ Ah- 
ha, there she is!’ Says Tom. ‘ We’re goin’ 
in!’ There she was, sure enough: boom- 
boom!—an’ a slap an’ a cough an’ a 
hiss. ‘Snug water inside,’ says Tom. 
‘IT ean see like a hawk.’ Then no more; 
for Tom Tulk had his ears open t’ the 
voice 0’ Hole-in-the-Wall. An’ ’twas pitch- 
dark: black as a wolf’s throat—an’ a 
hellish confusion o’ wind an’ sea, an’ 
the fear o’ death before an’ behind. 
Sight o’ nothin’ at all: jus’ noise—an’ 
no eyes needed t tell what lay ahead: 
a mess o’ rock an’ broken water below 
big cliffs. All over in a flash now, thinks 
we: breakers under the bows, an’ nothin’ 
t? do but hang on an’ make the best of 
it when she struck. It seemed t’ me, all 
of a sudden, that I could put out my 
hand an’ touch a cliff; there was the feel 
o’ rock near by—an’, ecod! I fair wished 
the Seventh Son would strike, an’ splin- 
ter up, an’ be done with the job, for I 
couldn’t stand it no longer. Then the 
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cook’s boy yelped; an’ i’m not knowin’ 
what might have happened on the heels 
o’ that child’s seream—lI leaped meself, 
I knows, an’ shivered, an’ heard a howl 
in the dark beside me—had not the wind 
failed all at once, an’ the schooner lost 
way, with her canvas flappin’, an’ the 
sea gone still, an’ the noise o’ wind an’ 
breakers somehow gone out o’ the world. 

“* Bread-an’-Butter,’ says Skipper Tom 
t’ the first hand. ‘ Easy water ahead. Get 
the sail off her an’ hang her down for 
fine weather.’ 


“Well, well!” Tumm _— concluded. 
“Blind Tom Tulk ‘lowed it wasn’t so 
bad for a ol’ feller like he, but nothin’ 
much t’ boast of; for, says he, over a cup 
o’ tea that night, a man with no eyes in 
his head t’ speak of would do very well 
with his ears if he’d a mind t’ make the 
best of a bad job. An’ ol’ Hole-in-the- 
Wall was a friend o’ his, says he A 
teacher, for sure; for Hole-in-the-Wall 
had fetched un t’ harbor out of a mist 
in the days of his first blind season; an’ 
thereafter he’d learned t’? do very well 
with his ears—by means of all the little 
voices in the world, says he, which speak 


to a man without eyes. An’ so he told 
Pinch-a-Penny Peter, when he went 
ashore at Rickity Tickle, with the 
Seventh Son at anchor in Squid Cove, 
loaded deep of a failed season. ‘ An’ now, 
Peter,’ says he, ‘I’m past my labor, an’ 
V’ll take my rest, which I’ve earned in 
a long life, well spent. Short allowance 
o’ sight these last few years,’ says he; 
‘but I done well enough, somehow or 
other, with what I had, by makin’ the 
best of a bad job.’ Twas very well with 
Tom Tulk after that: a staff at last, an’ 
many a gossipy dawdle on the roads, an’ 
time for yarns an’ children, an’ a seat 
in the sun of a fine afternoon. ‘I’m past 
my labor,’ says he, ‘an’ I’m enjoyin’ the 
fruits o’ toil. I loved my life all my days: 
never better, lad, than after I’d fried 
my sight at the ice, an’ they was a bit 
more interest in gettin’ along. I got one 
thing more t’ look for’ard to,’ says he, 
‘an’ I ‘low I'll like that, too. In my 
old age, sittin’ here in the sun, with 
not much else t’ think of, an’ life 
gone past, I’ve growed wonderful curious 
about—that !’ 
“He meant death.” 
And the tale of Tom Tulk was told. 


Waiting 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HE afternoon is lonely for your face, 
The pampered morning mocks the day’s decline,— 
I was so rich at noon, the sun was mine, 
Mine the sad sea that in that rocky place 
Girdled us round with blue betrothal ring, 
Because your heart was mine, that precious thing. 


The night will be a desert till the dawn, 
Unless you take some ferry-boat of dreams, 
And glide to me, a glory of silver beams, 
Under my eyelids, like sad curtains drawn,— 
So, by good hap, my heart can find its way 
Where all your sweetness lies in fragrant disarray. 


Ah! but with morn the world begins anew, 
Again the sea shall sing up to your feet, 
And earth and all the heavens call you sweet, 
You all alone with me, I all alone with you, 
And all the business of the laureled hours 
Shyly to gaze on that betrothal ring of ours. 
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SOME CHAPTERS FROM 


Mark Twain 


AN EXTRAORDINARY LIFE 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


FOURTH 


[ was not until early in the winter 
following his arrival at Carson City 
that Samuel Clemens got the real 

mining infection. Everybody had it by 
that time; the miracle is that he had not 
fallen an earlier victim. The wildest 
stories of sudden fortune were in the air 

some of them undoubtedly true. Men 
had gone to bed paupers, on the verge 

f starvation, and awakened to find them- 

selves millionaires. Others had sold out 
claims for a song that had been suddenly 
found to be fairly stuffed with precious 
ores. Cart-loads of bricks—silver and 
gold—daily drove through the streets. 

In the midst of these things reports 
came from the newly opened Humboldt 
region—flamed up with a radiance that 
was almost blinding. The papers declared 
Humboldt County (Nevada) to be “ the 
richest mineral region on God’s footstool.” 
The mountains were said to be literally 
bursting with gold and silver. A corre- 
spondent of the daily Territorial Enter- 
prise wallowed in rhetoric, yet found words 
inadequate to paint the measureless 
wealth of the Humboldt mines. No won- 
der those not already mad speedily be- 
came so. No wonder Samuel Clemens, 
with his natural tendency to speculative 
optimism, yielded to the epidemic and 
became as frenzied as the craziest. The 
air to him suddenly began to shim- 
mer; all his thoughts were of “leads” 
and “ledges” and “veins”; all his 
clouds had silver linings, all his dreams 
were of gold. He joined an expedition 
at once; he reproached himself bitterly 
for not having started earlier. 

“Hurry was the word! We wasted no 
time. Our party consisted of four per- 
sons—a blacksmith, sixty years of age, 
two young lawyers, and myself. We 
bought a wagon and two miserable old 
horses. We put eighteen hundred pounds 
of provisions and mining tools in the 


PAPER 


wagon, and drove out of Carson on a 
chilly December afternoon.” 

In a letter to his mother he stated that, 
besides provisions and mining tools, their 
load consisted of certain luxuries—viz., 
ten pounds of Killikinick, Watts’s Hymns, 
fourteen decks of cards, Dombey and Son, 
a cribbage-board, one small keg of lager- 
beer, and the Carmina Sacra. 

The two young lawyers were A. W. 
(Gus) Oliver (“ Oliphant” in Rough- 
ing It) and W. H. Clagget. Sam Clem- 
ens had known “ Billy ” Clagget as a law 
student in Keokuk, and they were brought 
together now by this association. Both 
Clagget and Oliver were promising young 
men, and would be heard from in time. 
The blacksmith’s name was Tillou (“ Bal- 
lou’), a sturdy, honest soul with a use- 
ful knowledge of mining and the repair 
of tools. There were also two dogs in 
the party—a small, curly-tailed mongrel 
named Curney, the property of Mr. Til- 
lou, and a young hound. The combina- 
tion seemed a strong one. 

It proved a weak one in the matter 
of horses. Oliver and Clemens fur- 
nished the team, and their selection had 
not been of the best. It was two hundred 
miles to Humboldt, mostly across sand. 
The horses could not drag their load and 
the miners too, so the miners got out. 
Then they found it necessary to push. 

‘ Not because we were fond of it, Ma,” 
he writes. “Oh no! but on Bunker’s ac- 
count. Bunker was the ‘near’ horse on 
the larboard side, named after the Attor- 
ney-General of this Territory. My horse 
—and I am sorry you do not know him 
personally, Ma, for I feel toward him 
sometimes as if he were a blood relation 
of our family—he is so lazy, you know— 
my horse, I was going to say, was the 
‘ off’ horse on the starboard side. But it 
was on Bunker’s account, principally, that 
we pushed behind the wagon. In fact, 
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Ma, that horse had something on his mind 
all the way to Humboldt.” 

So they had to push; and most of that 
two hundred miles, through snow and 
sand-storm, they continued to push and 
swear and groan, sustained only by the 
thought that they must arrive at last, 
when their troubles would all be at an 
end. They would be millionaires in a 
brief time, and never know want or 
fatigue any more. 

They were eleven weary days pushing 
their wagon and team the two hundred 
miles to Unionville, Humboldt County, 
arriving at last in a driving snow-storm. 
Unionville consisted of eleven poor cabins 
built in the bottom of a cafion—five on 
one side and six facing them on the other. 
They were poor, three-sided, one-room 
huts, the fourth side formed by the hill; 
the roof a sheet of domestic cotton. 
Stones used to roll down on them some- 
times, and Mark Twain tells of live stock 
—specifically of a mule and a cow—that 
interrupted the patient, long - suffering 
Oliver, who was trying to write poetry, 
and only complained at last when “an 
entire cow came rolling down the hill, 
erashed through on the table, and made 
a shapeless wreck of everything.” * 

In the letter which Samuel Clemens 
wrote home he tells of what they found 
in Unionville. 

“* National’ there was selling at $50 
per foot, and assayed $2,496 ‘per ton at the 
mint in San Francisco. And the ‘ Alba 
Nueva,’ ‘Peru,’ ‘Delirio,’ ‘ Congress,’ 
‘ Independent,’ and others were immense- 
ly rich leads. And, moreover, having 
winning ways with us, we could get ‘ feet’ 
enough to make us all rich one of these 
days.” 


, 


‘I confess with shame,” says the au- 
thor of Roughing It, “that I expected 
to find masses of silver lying all about 
the ground.” And he adds that he slipped 
away from the cabin to find a claim on 
his own account, and tells how he came 
staggering back under a load of golden 
specimens; also how his specimens proved 
to he only worthless mica, and how he 
learned that in mining nothing that glit- 
ters is gold. His account in Roughing It 
of the Humboldt mining experience is 
sufficiently good history to make detail 
here unnecessary. Tillou instructed them 

* Innocents Abroad. 


in prospecting, and in time they located 
a fairly promising claim. They went to 
work on it with pick and shovel, then with 
drill and blasting-powder. Then they 
gave it up. 

“One week of this satisfied me. I 
resigned.” 

They tried to tunnel, but soon resigned 
again. It was pleasanter to prospect and 
locate and trade claims and acquire feet 
in every new ledge than it was to dig— 
and about as profitable. The golden re- 
ports of Humboldt had been based on 
assays of selected rich specimens, and 
were mainly delirium and insanity. The 
‘emens- Clagget -Oliver- Tillou combina- 
tion never touched their claims again 
with pick and shovel, though their faith, 
or at least their hope, in them did not 
immediately die. “ Billy” Clagget put 
out his shingle as notary public, and 
“Gus” Oliver put out his as probate 
judge. Sam Clemens and Tillou, with a 
fat- witted, arrogant Prussian named 
Pfersdoff (“Ollendorf”), set out for 
Carson City. It is not certain what be- 
came of the wagon and team or of the 
two dogs. 

Samuel Clemens, miner, remained but 
a short time in Carson City—-only long 
enough to arrange for a new and more 
persistent venture. He did not confess 
his Humboldt failure to his people; in 
fact, he had not as yet confessed it to 
himself; his avowed purpose was to return 
to Humboldt after a brief investigation 
of the Esmeralda mines. He had been 
paying heavy assessments on his holdings 
there, and with a knowledge of mining 
gained at Unionville he felt that his per- 
sonal attention at Aurora* might be im- 
portant. As a matter of fact, he was by 
this time fairly daft on the subject of 
mines and mining, with the rest of the 
community for company. 

In his letters home there appears an 
attempt at moderation, an effort to make 
light of his chances, to restrain his en- 
thusiasm, but hardly a successful one. 
Ilis earlier praises of the wonders and 
climate of Tahoe had inspired his sister 
Pamela—always frail—with a desire to 
visit that health-giving land. Perhaps he 
felt that he had recommended the country 
somewhat too highly. 


* Aurora was the post-office of the Esme- 
ralda district. 
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“By George, Pamela,” he says, “I 
begin to fear that I have invoked a spirit 
of some kind or other which I will find 
more than difficult to allay.” He pro- 
ceeds to recommend California as a resi- 
dence for any or all of them, but he is 
clearly doubtful concerning Nevada. He 
goes on: 

‘Some people are malicious enough 
to think that if the devil were set at 
liberty and told to confine himself to 
Nevada Territory, he would come here 
and look sadly around awhile, and then 
get homesick and go back to hell again. 

Why, I have had my whiskers and 
mustaches so full of alkali dust that 
you’d have thought I worked in a starch- 
factory and boarded in a flour-barrel.” 

But then he can no longer restrain 
his youth and optimism. How could he, 
with a fortune so plainly in view? It 
was already in his grasp; in imagination 
he was on his way home with it. 

‘I expect to return to St. Louis in 
July—per steamer. I don’t say that I 
will return then, or that I shall be able 
to do it; but I expect to—you bet. I 
came down here from Humboldt in order 
to look after our Esmeralda interests. 
Yesterday Bob Howland arrived here, 
and I have had a talk with him. He 
owns with me in the ‘Horatio and 
Derby’ ledge. He says our tunnel is 
in fifty-two feet, and a small stream of 
water has been struck which bids fair 
io become a ‘big thing’ by the time the 
ledge is reached—sufficient to supply a 
mill. Now if you knew anything of the 
value of water here, you would perceive 
at a glance that if the water should 
amount to fifty or one hundred inches, we 
wouldn’t care whether school kept or not. 
If the ledge should prove to be worthless, 
we'd sell the water for money enough to 
give us quite a lift. Bunt, you see, *h 
ledge will not prove to be worthless. We 
have located, near by, a fine site for a 
mill; and when we strike the ledge, you 
know, we'll have a mill-site, water-power, 
and pay-rock all handy. Then we sha’n’t 
care whether we have capital or not. 
Mill folks will build us a mill, and wait 
for their pay. If nothing goes wrong, 
we'll strike the ledge in June; and if 
we do, I'll be home in July, you know.” 

There are pages and pages of this, all 
glowing with golden expectations and 
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plans. Ah, well! we have all written 
such letters home, at one time or an- 
other, of gold-mines of one form or an- 
other. 

Samuel Clemens had almost exhausted 
his own funds by this time, and it was 
necessary that Orion should become the 
financier. The brothers owned their 
Esmeralda claims in partnership, and 
it was agreed that Orion out of his mod- 
est, depleted pay. should furnish the 
means, while the other would go actively 
into the field and develop their riches. 
Neither had the slightest doubt but that 
they would be rich presently, and both 
were willing to struggle and starve for 
the few intervening weeks. 

It was February when the printer- 
pilot- miner arrived in Aurora, that 
rough, turbulent camp of the Esmeralda 
district, lving about one hundred miles 
south of Carson City on the edge of 
California, in the Sierra slopes. Every- 
thing was frozen and covered with snow, 
but there was no lack of excitement and 
prospecting and grabbing for “ feet” in 
this ledge and that, buried deep under 
the ice and drift. The new arrival 
camped with Horatio Phillips (Raish), 
in a tiny cabin with a domestic roof (the 
ruin of it still stands), and they cooked 
and bunked together and combined their 
resources in a common fund. Bob How- 
land joined them presently, and later an 
experienced miner, Calvin H. Higbie 
(Cal—one day to be immortalized in 
the story of Roughing It, and in the dedi- 
eation of that book). Around the cabin 
stove they would gather and paw over 
their specimens, or test them with blow- 
pipe and “horn spoon,” after which they 
would plan tunnels and figure estimates 
of prospective wealth. Never mind if 
the food was poor and scanty, and the 
chill wind came in everywhere, and the 
roof leaked like a filter; they were living 
in a land where all the mountains were 
banked with nuggets, where all the rivers 
ran gold. Bob Howland declared, long 
after, that they used to go out at night 
and gather up empty champagne-bottles 
and fruit-tins and pile them in the rear 
of their cabin to convey to others the ap- 
pearance of affluence and high living. 

When they lacked for other employment 
and were likely to be discouraged, the ex- 
pilot would “ ride the bunk” and smoke, 
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and, without money and without price, 
distribute riches more valuable than any 
they would ever dig out of those Esme- 
ralda hills. At other times he taiked little 
or not at all, but sat in one corner and 
wrote, wholly oblivious of his surround- 
ings. They thought he was writing let- 
ters, though letters were not many, and 
only to Orion during this period. It was 
the early literary impulse stirring again 
—the desire to set things down for their 
own sake—the natural hunger for print. 
One or two of his letters home had found 
their way into a Keokuk paper, the 
Gate City. Copies containing them had 
come back to Orion, who had. shown them 
to a representative of the Territorial 
Enterprise, a young man named Barstow, 
who thought them amusing. The Enter- 
prise reprinted at least one of these let- 
ters, or portions of it, and with this 
encouragement the author sent an oc- 
casional contribution direct to that 
paper over the pen-name “Josh.” He 
did not care to sign his own name. He 
was a miner who was soon to be a mag- 
nate; he had no desire to be known as 
a camp scribbler. 

He received no pay for these offerings, 
and expected none. They were sketches 
of a broadly burlesque sort—the robust, 
horse-play kind of humor that belongs to 
the frontier. They were not especially 
promising efforts. One of them was 
about an old rackabones of a horse— 
a sort of preliminary study for “ Oahu” 
of the Sandwich Islands, or “ Baalbec ” 
and “ Jericho” of Syria. If any one had 
told him, or had told any reader of this 
sketch, that the author of it was knock- 
ing at the door of the house of fame, 
such a person’s judgment or sincerity 
would have been open to doubt. Never- 
theless, it was true, though the knock was 
timid and halting and the summons to 
cross the threshold long delayed. 

A winter mining-camp is the most 
bleak and comfortless of places. The 
saloon and gambling-house furnished the 
only real warmth and cheer. Once there 
was a great ball given at a newly opened 
pavilion, and Sam Clemens is said to 
have distinguished himself by his un- 
restrained and spontaneous enjoyment of 
the tripping harmony. Cal Higbie, who 
was present, writes: 

“Tn changing partners, whenever he 


saw a hand raised he would grasp ‘it 
with great pleasure and sail off into 
another set, oblivious to his surroundings. 
Sometimes he would act as though there 
was no use in trying to go right or to 
dance like other people, and with his eyes 
closed he would do a hoe-down or a 
double-shuffle all alone, talking to himself 
and saying that he never dreamed there 
was so much pleasure to be obtained at 
a bali. It was all as natural as child’s 
play. By the second set all the ladies 
were falling over themselves to get him 
for a partner, and most of the crowd, 
too full of mirth to dance, were stand- 
ing or sitting around, dying with laugh- 
ter.” 

What a child he always was—always, 
to the very end! 

The letters which went from the Au- 
rora miner to Orion are humanly docu- 
mentary. They are likely to be staccato 
in their movement; they show nervous 
haste in their composition — eagerness 
and suppressed excitement; they are not 
always coherent; they are seldom humor- 
ous, except in a savage way; they are 
often profane; they are likely to be 
violent. Even the handwriting has a 
terse look, the flourish of youth has gone 
out of it. Altogether they reveal the 
tense anxiety of the gambling mania, of 
which mining is the ultimate form. An 
extract from a letter of April 11th is a 
fair exhibit: 

“Work not yet begun on the Horatio 
and Derby—haven’t seen it yet. It 
is still in the snow. Shall begin on it 
within three or four weeks—strike the 
ledge in July. Guess it is good—worth 
from $30 to $50 a foot in California. . . 

“Man named Gebhart shot here yes- 
terday while trying to defend a claim 
on Last Chance Hill. Expect he will die. 

“These mills here are not worth a 
damn—except Clayton’s—and it is not 
in full working trim yet. 

“Send me $40 or $50—by mail—im- 
mediatery. I go to work to-morrow with 
pick and shovel... Something’s got to 
come before JI let go here.” 

He did not lose sight of Orion’s affairs. 
The letters are full of healthy advice 
concerning the importance of a dignified 
official showing, urging the secretary to 
move into better quarters. Almost every 
letter contains something like this: 
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“Colonel Young says you must rent 
Kinkead’s room by all means—the gov- 
ernment would rather pay $150 a month 
for your office than $75 for General 
North’s. Says you are playing your cards 
very badly, for either the government’s 
good opinion or anybody’s else, in keep- 
ing your office in a shanty.” 

By the end of April work had become 
active in the mines, though the snow in 
places was still deep and the ground stony 
with frost. On the 28th he writes: 

“1 have been at work all day, blasting 
and digging and damning one of our new 
claims —‘ Dashaway’— which I don’t 
think a great deal of, but which I am 
willing to try. We are down now ten 
or twelve feet. We are following down 
VoL. CXXIV.—No. 741.—53 





the ledge, but not taking it out. 
'f we get up a windlass to-morrow we 
shall cut the ledge, and see whether it is 
worth anything or not.” 

It must have been hard work picking 
away at tie flinty ledges in the eold, 
and the “ Dashaway ” would seem to have 
proven a disappointment, for there is no 
promising mention of it again. Instead, 
ve hear of the “ Flyaway” and “ Anni- 
politan ” and the “ Live Yankee” and of 
a dozen others, each of which holds out 
the beacon of hope for a little while and 
then passes from notice forever. In May 
it is the “ Monitor” that is sare to bring 
affluence, though realization is no longer 
regarded as immediate. 

Writing at this time, he Says: 
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“T have struck my tent in Esmeralda, 
and I care for no mines but those which 
I can superintend myself. I am a citizen 
here now, and I am satisfied, although 
Raish and I are ‘strapped, and we 
haven’t three days’ rations in the house. 
. . . I shall work the ‘ Monitor’ and 
the other claims with my own hands. I 
prospected three-quar- 
ters of a pound of 
‘Monitor’ yesterday, 


Barstow, of the Enterprise, with a per- 
sonal and proprietary interest in the 
“ Josh” letters, conferred with Joseph = 
Goodman, editor and owner of the paper, 
as to the advisability of adding the au- 
thor of them to their regular staff. 
Joe Goodman, who had as keen a lit- 
erary perception as any man that ever 

pitched a journalistic 

tent on the Pacific 





and Raish reduced it 
with the blow- pipe, 
and got about ten or 
twelve cents in gold 
and silver, besides the 
other half of it which 
we spilt on the floor 
and didn’t get... . 
“T tried to break a 
handsome chunk from 
a huge piece of my 
darling ‘Monitor’ 
which we brought from 
the croppings yester- 
day, but it all splin- 
tered up, and I send 
you the seraps. I eall 








coast (and there could 
be no higher praise 
than that), looked over 
the letters and agreed 
with Parstow that the 
man who wrote them 
had something in him. 
Two of the sketches in 
particular he thought 
promising. One of 
them was a burlesque 
report of an egotistical 
lecturer who was re- 
ferred to as Professor 
Personal Pronoun. It 
closed by stating that 
it was “impossible to 
print his lecture in 








that ‘ choice.’ A ny 
damned fool would. ORION 
“Don’t ask if it has 
been assayed, for it 
hasn’t. It don’t need it. It is simply 
able to speak for itself. It is six feet 
wide on top, and traversed through with 
veins whose color proclaims their worth. 
“What the devil does a man want 
with any more feet when he owns in the 
invincible bomb-proof ‘ Monitor’ ?”’ 
There is much more of this—and other 
such letters, most of them ending with 
demands for money. The living, the 
tools, the blasting-powder, and the help 
eat it up faster than Orion’s salary could 
grow. 
“Though it is midsummer, snow still 
interferes with the work. We feel the 
dreary uselessness of the quest.” 


Mark Twain’s mining career was nar- 
rowing to a close. It was not a dramatic 
close—not in the sense of being sudden 
and spectacular; it was a lingering close, 
a reluctant and gradual surrender. These 
things appear in his letters to Orion 
of that period; also the fact that lit- 
erature was considered about this time. 


full, as the type-cases 


CLEMENS had run out of cap- 


ital I’s.” 

But it was the other 
sketch which settled Goodman’s decision. 
It was also a burlesque report—this time 
of a Fourth of July oration. It opened, 
“TI was sired by the Great American 
Eagle and foaled by a Continental Dam.” 
This was followed by a string of patriotic 
stock phrases, absurdly arranged. . But 
it was the opening itself that won Good- 
man’s heart. 

“That is the sort of thing we want,” 
he said. “ Write to him, Barstow, and 
ask him if he’d like to come up here.” 

Barstow wrote, offering him twenty- 
five dollars a week—a tempting sum. 
This was at the end of July, 1862. 

In Roughing It we are led to believe 
that the author regarded this as a gift 
from heaven, and accepted it straight- 
way. As a matter of fact, he fasted and 
prayed a good while over the “call.” To 
Orion he wrote: 

“ Barstow has offered me the post as 
local reporter for the Enterprise at twen- 
ty-five dollars a week, and I have written 
him that I will let him know next mail, 
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if possible, whether I can 
take it or not.” 

There was no desperate 
eagerness to break into lit- 
erature, even under those 
urgent conditions. It meant 
the surrender of all hope in 
the mines, the confession of 
another failure. He had 
never failed in his earlier 
undertakings; he had writ- 
ten exuberantly of his im- 
pending wealth; to acknowl- 
edge defeat would be hard; 
to accept it still harder. On 
August 7th he wrote again 
to Orion. He had written 
to Barstow, he said, asking 











when they thought he might 
be needed. He was playing 
for time to consider. Clos- 
ing, he adds: 

‘ Now I shall leave at mid- 


ght to-night, alone and on 


n 
foot, for a walk of sixty 
or seventy miles through a 
totally uninhabited country, 
and it is barely possible that 
mail facilities may prove in- 
fernally slow. But do you 
write Barstow that I have left 
here for a week or so, and in 
case he should want me he 





must write me here, or let 











me know through you.” 


He had gone into the wil- Edi 


derness to fight out his bat- 

tle alone. But eight days 

later, when he had returned, there was 
still no decision. In a letter to Pamela 
of this date he refers playfully to the 
discomforts of his cabin, and mentions 
a hope that he will spend the winter in 
San Francisco, but there is no reference 
in it to any newspaper prospects, nor ti 
the mines, for that matter. His friends 
Phillips, Howland, and Higbie would 
seem to have given up by this time, and 


“ 


he was camping “with Dan Twing and 
a dog”—a combination amusingly de- 
scribed. It is a pleasant enough letter, 
but the note of discouragement creeps in: 

“T did think for a while of going home 
this fall; but when I found that that was, 
and had been, the cherished intention 
and the darling aspiration every year 
of these old care-worn Californians. for 


JOE GOODMAN 


r and owner of the Territorial Enterprise, 
Virginia City, Nev. (1863) 


twelve weary years, I felt a little uncom- 
fortable; so I stole a march on Disap- 
pointminent and said I would not go home 
this fall. This country suits me, and it 
shall suit me whether or no.” 

He was dying hard—desperately hard; 
how could he know—to paraphrase the 
old form of Christian comfort—that his 
end as a miner would mean, in another 
sphere, a brighter resurrection than even 
his rainbow imagination could ever paint ? 


It was the afternoon of a hot, dusty 
August day when a worn, travel-stained 
pilgrim drifted laggingly into the office 
of the Territorial Enterprise, then in 
its new building on C Street, and, loosen- 
ing a heavy roll of blankets from his 
shoulders, dropped wearily into a chair. 
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Ile wore a rusty slouch hat, no coat, a 
faded blue flannel shirt, and a navy re- 
volver. His trousers were hanging on his 
boot-tops. A tangle of reddish-brown hair 
fell on his shoulders, and a mass of tawny 
beard, dingy with alkali dust, dropped 
half-way to his waist. 

Aurora lay one hundred and thirty miles 
from Virginia City—hard, hilly miles. 
He had walked that distance, carrying his 
heavy load. Editor Goodman was absent 
at the moment, but the other proprietor, 
Dennis E. McCarthy, signified that the 
caller might state his errand. The wan- 
derer regarded him with a far-away look, 
and said, absently and with leisurely re- 
flection: 

“My starboard leg seems to | 
shipped. Vd like 
yards of line; I 


pieces, 


e un- 
about a hundred 
think I am falling to 
Then he added: “ I want to see 
Mr. Barstow or Mr. Goodman. 
is Clemens, and 


My name 
I’ve come to write for 
the paper.” 

It was the master of the world’s widest 
estate, come to claim his kingdom. 

William H. Wright, who had won a 
wide celebrity on the coast as “ Dan de 
Quille,” in the editorial chair, and 
took charge of the new arrival. He was 
going on a trip to the States soon; and 
it was mainly on this account that the 
The “ Josh ” 
letters were very good, in Dan’s opinion; 
their author a cordial 

him around to“his boarding- 


was 


new man had been engaged. 


he gave 
and took 
place. It 
sociation 


welec me 


of an 
that continued during Samuel 
Clemens’s stay in Virginia City, and of 
a friendship that lasted many years. 


was the beginning 


as- 


The Territorial Enterprise was one of 
the most remarkable frontier papers ever 
published. Its editor-in-chief, Joseph 
Goodman, was a man with rare apprecia- 
tion, wide human understanding, and a 
comprehensive newspaper policy. Being 
a young man, he really had no policy 
beyond the general purpose that his paper 
should be a forum for absolutely free 
speech, provided any serious statement 
it contained was based upon knowledge. 
His instructions to the new reporter were 
about as follows: 

“ Never say we learn so and so, or it is 
rumored, or understand so and so, 
but go to headquarters and get the abhso- 


we 
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lute facts; then speak out and say it is 
so and so. In the one case you are likely 
to get shot, and in the other you ar 
pretty certain to, but you will preserv: 
the public confidence.” 

Goodman was not new to the West. 
He had come to California as a boy, and 
had been a miner, explorer, printer, and 
contributor by turns. Early in 61, when 
the Lode new and Vir- 
ginia City in the first flush of its mon- 
ster boom, he and Dennis MeCarthy had 
scraped together a 


Comstock was 


dollars and 

It had been a hand- 
for a while, but in a 
from a 


few 
bought the paper. 
to-hand 
brief 


struggle 


two vears, starving sheet 
in a shanty, the Hnterprise, with new 
building, new and a 


swift compositors brought over from San 


presses, corps of 
Francisco, had become altogether metro- 
politan and about the most widely con- 
sidered paper on the coast. It had been 
borne by the Comstock tide, 
though its fearless, picturesque utterance 
would have given it distinction anywhere. 
Goodman himself was a fine, forceful 
writer, Dan de Quille and R. M 
Daggett United States 
were 


upward 


and 
(afterward min 
ister to Hawaii) representative 
Enterprise men.* 

Samuel Clemens fitted precisely into 
this group. He 


vigor of thought 


added the fresh, rugged 
and expression that was 
the very essence of the Comstock, which 
like other frontier mining- 
camp, only on a more lavish, more over- 
whelming scale. 

There the 
Comstock; the silver and gold were there. 
Flanking the foot of Mount Davidson, the 
towns of Gold Hill and Virginia City 
and the long street between were fairly 
underburrowed and underpinned by th 
gigantic mining construction of that opu- 


was every 


was no uncertainty about 


lent lode whose treasures were actually 
glutting the mineral markets of the world. 
The streets overhead seethed and swarm- 
ed with miners, mine-owners, and ad- 
venturers; riotous, rollicking children of 


*The Comstock, of that day became 
famous for its journalism. Associated with 
the Virginia City papers, then or soon after 


ward, were such men as Tom Fitch 
(the silver-tongued orator), Alf Doten, 
W. J. Forbes, C, ( 
Clement T. 
Davis—a 
territory. 


’. Goodwin, H. R. Mighels, 
Rice, Arthur McEwen, and Sam 
great array indeed for a new 























nb sandiiac 








laugh and have 











rtune, always ready to drink and make 





nerry, eager in their pursuit of pl as 
ire as of gold. Comstockers would al- 
avs laugh at a joke the roughe r the 
better irginia City itself was just 
huge joke to most of them. Every- 
dy had money; everybody wanted to 


rood time. The Enter- 


a 
prise oe ymstock TO the backbe ne,” did 


hat it could to help things along. It 
was a sort of free ring, with every on 

r himself. Goodman let the boys 
write and print in accordance with their 
wn ideas and upon any subject. Often 
they wrote of one another—squibs and 
burlesques which gratified the Comstock 
far more than mere news.” 


It was the 


proper class-room for 
Mark Twain, an encouraging audience 
and free utterance: fortune could have 
devised nothing better for him than that 
He w 


tion. Unspoiled humanity appealed t 


as peculiarly fitted for the posi- 


him, and the Comstock presented human 
nature in its earliest landscape forms. 


Furthermore, the Comstock was essen- 


‘The indifference to ‘news’ was noble 
none the less so because it was 80 bliss 
fully unconscious. Editors Mark or Dan 
would dismiss a murder with a couple of 
inches and sit down and fill up a eolumn 
with a faney sketch.”—Arthur McEwen. 





EMPIRE CITY 


NEVADA 
N Massacre 


tially optimistice—so was he; any hole in 
the ground to him held a possible, even 
a probable fortune. When the prospects 
were more unpromising than usual, on 
could always speak well of the location, 
or of the machinery, even if the latter 
consisted only of a windlass and the 
bucket. There might be bad mining it 
the Humboldt or Esmeralda, but there 
was none in the Comstock. Some were 


better than others, but all warranted en- 
ouragement. 

In Roughing It Mark Twain has left 
a vivid presentation of Comstock condi- 
tions. We may only hope to add a few 
details of history—justified now by tim 
and cireumstanees—to supplement thx 
picture with certain data of personality 
preserved from the drift of years. 

The new reporter found acquaintances 
PASY The office force was like one fam 
ily among whom there was no line of 
cast. Proprietors, editors, and printers 
were social equals; there was little cer 
mony among them—none at all outside 


of the oftice.* Samuel Clemens imme 


“The paper went to press at two in the 
morning; then all the staff and all the com 
positors gathered themselves together in the 
composing-room, and drank beer and sang 
the popular war-songs of the day until 
lawn.”—S. L. C. in 1908. 
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diately became “ Sam” or “ Josh” to his 
associates, just as De Quille was “ Dan,” 
and Goodman “ Joe.” He found that he 
disliked the name of Josh, and, as he did 
not sign it again, it was presently dropped. 
The office, and Virginia City generally, 
quickly grew fond of him, delighting in 
his originality and measured speech. 
Enterprise readers began to identify his 
work, then unsigned, and to enjoy its 
fresh phrasing even when it was only 
the usual local item or mining notice. 
True to its name and reputation, the 
paper had added a new attraction. 

It was only a.brief time after his ar- 


stray copies and clippings are preserved, 
but we know the story of some of these 
literary pranks and of their results. They 
were usually intended as a special pun- 
ishment of some particular individual or 
paper or locality, but victims were gath- 
ered by the wholesale in their meretricious 
web. Mark Twain himself, in his book 
of Sketches, has set down something con- 
cerning the first of these, “‘ The Petrified 
Man,” and of another, “My Bloody 
Massacre,” but in neither case has he 
told it all. “The Petrified Man” hoax 
was directed at an official named Sewall, 
a coroner and justice of the peace at 

Humboldt, who had been 

pompously indifferent in the 











matter of supplying news. 
The story, told with great cir- 
cumstance and apparent care 
as to detail, related the find- 
ing of a petrified prehistoric 
man partially imbedded in a 
rock, in a cave in the desert, 
more than one hundred miles 
from Humboldt; also how Sew- 
all had made the perilous five- 
day journey in the alkali waste 
to hold an inquest over a man 
that had been dead three hun- 
dred years, .and how, “ with 
that delicacy so characteristic 
of him,” Sewall had forbidden 
the miners from blasting him 
from his position. The ac- 
count further stated that the 
hands of the deceased were ar- 
ranged in a peculiar fashion, 
and the description of the ar- 
rangement was so. skilfully 
woven in with other matters 
that at first, or even second, 
reading one might not see that 
the position indicated was the 
ancient one which begins with 








STEVE GILLIS 


From a photograph taken in 1907 


rival in Virginia City that Clemens be- 
van the series of hoaxes which would 
earry his reputation, not alwavs in an 
enviable fashion. across the Sierras and 
down the Pacific coast. With one ex- 
cention these are lost to-day, for so far 
as known there is not a single file of the 
Enterprise in existence. Only a few 


the thumb at the nose and in 
many ages has been used 
impolitely to express ridicule 
and the word “sold.” But the 
description was a shade too ingenious. 
The author expected that the exchanges 
would see the joke, and perhaps assist in 
the fun he would have with Sewall. He 
did not contemplate a joke on the papers 
themselves. As a matter of fact, no one 
saw the sell, and most of the papers 
printed his story of the petrified man 
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as a genuine discovery. 


MARK 





This was a sur- 
prise and a momentary disappointment ; 
then he realized that he had builded bet- 
ter than he knew. He gathered up a 
bundle of the exchanges and sent them 
to Sewall; also he sent marked copies 
to scientific men in various parts of the 
United States. The papers 

had taken it seriously; 
perhaps the scientists would 

be as easily misled. Many 

of them were, and Sewall’s 

days became unhappy be- 
cause of letters received 
asking further informa- | 
tion. As literature the ef- | 
fect did not rank high, and 

as a trick on an obscure 
official it was hardly worth 
while; but as a joke on the 
coast exchanges and press 
generally it was greatly 
regarded, and its author, 
though as yet unnamed, 
acquired prestige. 


Among the Enterprise 
compositors was one by the 
name of Stephen E. Gillis 
(“ Steve.” of course om 
of the “ fighting Gillises ”’), 
a small, fearless young fel- 
low, handsome, quick of 
wit, with eyes like needle- 
points. 

“Steve weighed only 
ninety-five pounds,” Mark 
Twain wrote of him once, 
“but it was well known 
throughout the Territory 
that with his fists he could 
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Led by Steve Gillis, the Enterprise 
force used to devise tricks to set him 
going. One of these was to hide ar- 
ticles from his desk. He detested the 
work necessary to the care of a lamp, 
and wrote by the light of a candle. To 
hide “Sam’s candle” was a sure way 











whip anybody that walked 


on two legs, let his wit WILLIAM H. WeriGut (“DAN DE QUILLE 


and science be what they 
might.” 

Clemens was fond of Steve Gillis from 
the first. The two became closely as- 
sociated in time, and were always bosom 
friends; but Steve was a merciless joker, 
and never as long as they were together 
could he “resist the temptation of mak- 
ing Sam swear,” claiming that his pro- 
fanity was grander than any music.* 


*Steve Gillis, still very much alive, 
recently declared: “I have frequently seen 
Sam obliterate the spots on a five of spades, 
one after the other, at twenty yards. Cer- 


to get prompt and vigorous return. He 
would look for it a little, then he would 
begin a slow circular walk—a habit ac- 
quired in pilot-house limitations—and his 
denunciation of the thieves was like a 
great orchestration. By and by the office- 


tain teamsters could do that, but not in the 
clean-cut manner of Mark Twain. They 
would always leave rageed edges.” Which 
seems a large order, even for Comstock days, 
but Mr. Gillis’s reputation is such as to 
make further testimony unnecessary. 
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boy, supposedly innocent, would find an- 
othe r eandk tor him, and all would be 
forgotten. He made a placard, labeled 
with tearful threats and anathemas, warn 
ing any one against touching his candle; 
but one night both th placard and the 
candle were gone. 

Now among his Virginia City acquaint- 
ances was a voung minister, a Mr. 
Rising—“ the fragile, gentle new ftledg- 
ling os ot the Buek Fanshaw episode. 
Clemens greatly admired Mr. Rising’s 
evident sincerity, and the young minister 
had quickly recognized the new reporter's 
superiority of mind. Now and then he 
came to the office to call on him. Un- 
fortunately he happened to step in just 
at the moment when, infuriated by the 
latest theft of his property, Samuel Clem- 
ens was engaged in his rotary denuncia- 
tion of the criminals, oblivious to every 
other circumstance. Mr. Rising stood 
spellbound by this, to him, new phase of 
genius, and at last his friend became 
dimly aware of him. He did not halt in 
his scathing treadmill, and continued in 
the slow monotone of speech : 

“T know, Mr. Rising, I know it’s 
wicked to talk like this; I know it is 
wrong. I know I shall certainly go to 
hell for it. But if you had a candle, Mr. 
Rising. and those thieves should carry 
it off every night, I know that you would 
say, just as I say, Mr. Rising, may their 
impenitent souls roast for a_ million 
years.” 

The little clergyman caught his breath. 

“Maybe I should, Mr. Clemens,” he 
replied, “but I should forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

“Oh, well, if you put it on the ground 
that they are damned fools, that alters the 
case, as I am one of that class myself. 
Come in and we'll try to forgive them 
and forget about it.” 


There was a side to Samuel Clemens 
that in those days few of his associates 
saw. This was the poetic, the philo- 
sophic, the contemplative side. Joseph 
Goodman recognized this phase of his 
character, and while he perhaps did not 
regard it as a future literary asset, he 
delighted in it, and in their hours of 


quiet association together encouraged its 
exhibition. It is rather curious that with 
all his literary penetration Goodman did 


not dream of a future celebrity for 
Clemens. He afterward said: 

“If I had been asked to prophesy 
which of the two men—Dan de Quille or 
Sam—would have become distinguished, 
| should have said De Quille. Dan was 
talented, industrious, and, for that time 
and place, brilliant. Of course 1 recog- 
nized the unusualness of Sam’s gifts, but 
he was eccentric and seemed to lack in- 
dustry; it is not likely that I should 
have prophesied fame for him then.” 

Goodman, like Macfarlane in Cinein- 
nati, half a dozen years before, though 
by a different method, discovered and 
developed the deeper vein. Often the 
two, dining together at a French restau- 
rant, discussed life’s subtler philosophies, 
recalled various aspects of human history, 
remembered and recited. poems that gave 
them especial enjoyment. “ The Burial 
of Moses,” with its noble phrasing and 
majestic imagery, appealed strongly to 
Clemens, and he recited it with great 
power. The first stanza in particular al- 
ways stirred him, and it stirred his hearers 
as well. With eves half closed and chin 
lifted, a lighted cigar between his fin- 
gers, he would lose himself in the music 
of the stately lines: 


‘By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave; 
And no man dug that sepulcher, 
And no man saw it e’er, 
For the sons of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there.” 


Without doubt he was moved to emu- 
late the simple grandeur of that poem, 
for he often repeated it in those days, 
and somewhat later we find it copied into 
his note-book in full. It would seem 
to have become to him a sort of literary 
touchstone, and in some measure it may 
be regarded as accountable for the fact 
that in the fullness of time “he made 
use of the purest English of any modern 
writer.” These are Goodman’s words, 
though William Dean Howells has said 
them also, in substance, and Brander 
Matthews, and many others who know 
about such things. Goodman adds: 
“ The simplicity and beauty of his style 
is almost without a parallel, except in 
the common version of the Bible,” which 
is also true. 
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MARK 


One drifts ahead remembering these 
things. The triumph of words, the mas- 
tery of phrases lay all before him at the 
time of which we are writing now. 

It was late in 62 that Clemens pro- 
posed to report the coming meeting of 
the Carson Legislature. He knew noth- 
ing of such work and had small knowl- 
edge of parliamentary proceedings. For- 
merly it had been done by a man named 
Gillespie, but Gillespie was now clerk 
of the House. Goodman hesitated; then, 
remembering that whether Clemens got 
the reports right or not he would at least 
make them readable, agreed to let him 
undertake the work. 


The early Nevada Legislature was an 
interesting assembly. All State Legis- 
latures are that, and this was a mining 
frontier. No attempt can be made to 
deseribe it. It was chiefly distinguished 
for a large ignorance of procedure, a 
wide latitude of speech, a noble apprecia- 
tion of humor, and plenty of brains. 
How fortunate Mark Twain was in his 
schooling—to be kept away from institu- 
tional training—to be placed in one after 
another of those universities of life where 
the sole curriculum is the study of the 
native inclinations and activities of man- 
kind! Sometimes, in after years, he used 
to regret his lack of systematic train- 
ing. Well for him—and for us—that 
he escaped. 

For the study of human nature the 
Nevada Assembly was a veritable lecture- 
room. In it his understanding, his wit, 
his phrasing, his self-assuredness grew 
like Jack’s bean-stalk, which in time 
was ready to break through into a land 
above the sky. He made some curious 
blunders in his reports in the beginning; 
but he was so frank in his ignorance and 
in his confession of it that the very un- 
sophistication of his early letters became 
their chief charm. Gillespie coached him 
on parliamentary matters, and in time 
the reports became technically as well 
as artistically good. Clemens in return 
christened Gillespie “ Young Jefferson’s 
Manual,” a title which he bore, rather 
proudly indeed, for many years. 

It must have been gratifying to the 
former prospector and miner to come 
back to Carson City a person of conse- 
quence, where less than a year before 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 741.—54 
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he had been regarded as no more than 
an amusing, indolent fellow, a figure 
unimportant. There 
is a photograph extant of Clemens with 
his friends Clagget and Simmons, the 
Humboldt delegation, in a group, and 
we gather from it that he now arrayed 


to smile at, but 


himself in a long broadcloth cloak, 
a starched shirt, and polished boots. 


Once more he had become the glass of 
fashion that he had been on the river. 
He made his residence with Orion, whose 
wife and small daughter Jennie had by 
this time come out from the States. 

Sister Mollie,” as wife of the acting 
Governor, was presently social leader of 
the little capital, with her brilliant 
brother-in-law as chief ornament. His 
merriment and songs and good nature 
made him a favorite guest. His lines 
had fallen in pleasant places; he could 
afford to smile at the hard Esmeralda 
days. 

He was not altogether satisfied. His 
letters, copied and quoted all along the 
coast, were unsigned. They were easily 
identified with one another, but not with 
a personality. He realized that to build 
a reputation it was necessary to fasten 
it to an individuality—a name. 

He gave the matter a good deal of 
thought. He did not consider the use 
of his own name; the nom de plume 
was the fashion of the tine. He wanted 
something brief, crisp, definite, unfor- 
getable. He tried over a good many 
combinations in his mind, but none seem- 
ed convincing. Just then—this was 
early in 1863—news came to him that 
the old pilot he had wounded by his 
satire, Isaiah Sellers, was dead. At once 
the pen-name of Captain Sellers recurred 
to him. That was it—that was the sort 
of name he wanted. It was not trivial, 
it had all the qualities; Sellers would 
never need it again. Clemens decided 
he would give it a new meaning and new 
association in this far-away land. He 
went up to Virginia City. 

“Joe,” he said to Goodman, “I want 
to sign my articles. I want to be identi- 
fied to a wider audience.” 

“ All right, Sam. What name do you 
want to use—Josh ?” 

“No, I want to sign them ‘ Mark 
Tt is an old river term, a leads- 
signifying two fathoms— 
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twelve feet. It has a richness about it; 
it was always a pleasant sound for a 
pilot to hear on a dark night; it meant 
safe water.” 

It was first signed to a Carson letter 
bearing date of February 2, 1863, and 
from that time was attached to all 
Samuel Clemens’s work. The work was 
neither better nor worse than before, but 
it had suddenly acquired identification 
and special interest. Members of the 
Legislature and friends in “ Virginia” 
and Carson immediately began to address 
him as “ Mark.” The papers of the coast 
took it up. and within a period to be 
measured by weeks he was no longer 
“Sam” or “Clemens” or “that bright 
chap on the Enierprise,’ but “ Mark ”— 
“ Mark Twain.” No nom de plume was 
ever so quickly and generally accepted 
as that. De Quille, returning from the 
East after an absence of several months, 
found his room and desk mate with the 
distinction of a new name and fame. 


It may be said, as well here as any- 
where, that it was not Mark Twain’s 
habit to strive for humor. He saw facts 
at curious angles and phrased them ac- 
cordingly. In Virginia City he mingled 
with the turmoil of the Comstock and set 
down what he saw and thought in his 
native speech. The Comstock, ready to 
laugh, found delight in his expression, 
and discovered a vast humor in his most 
earnest statements. 

On the other hand, there were times 
when the humor was intended and missed 
its purpose. We have already recalled 
the instance of the “ Petrified Man” 
hoax which was taken seriously; but the 
“Empire City Massacre” burlesque 
found an acceptance that even its author 
considered s¢rious, for a time. It is re- 
membered to-day in Virginia City as the 
chief incident of Mark Twain’s Comstock 
career. 

This literary bomb really had two ob- 
jects, one of which was to punish the 
San Francisco Bulletin for its persistent 
attacks on Washoe interests; the other, 
though this was merely incidental, to 
direct an unpleasant attention to a cer- 
tain Carson saloon, the Magnolia, which 
was supposed to dispense whiskey of the 
“ forty-rod ” brand—-that is, a liquor 
warranted to kill at that range. It was 


the Bulletin that was to be made espe- 
cially ridiculous. That paper had been 
particularly disagreeable concerning the 
“ dividend-cooking ” system of certain of 
the Comstock mines, at the same time 
ealling invidious attention to safer in- 
vestments in various California stocks. 
Samuel Clemens, with “ half a trunkful ” 
of Comstock shares, had cultivated a 
distaste for California things in gen- 
eral. In a letter of that time he says: 
“Tow I hate everything that looks or 
tastes or smells like California!” With 
his customary fickleness of soul he was 
glorifying California less than a year 
later, but for the time he could see no 
good in that Nazareth. To his great 
satisfaction, one of the leading Cali- 
fornia corporations, The Spring Valley 
Water Company, “cooked” a dividend 
of its own about this time, resulting in 
disaster to a number of guileless in- 
vestors who were on the wrong side 
of the subsequent crash. This afforded 
an inviting opportunity for reprisal. 
With Goodman’s consent he planned for 
the California papers, and the Bulletin 
in particular, a punishment which he 
determined to make sufficiently severe. 
He believed the papers of that State had 
forgotten his earlier offenses, and the 
result would show he was not mistaken. 

There was a point on the Carson River, 
four miles from Carson City, known as 
“Duteh Nick’s” and also as “ Empire 
City,” the two being identical. There 
was no forest there of any sort; nothing 
but sage-brush. In the only cabin there, 
lived a bachelor with no household. Every- 
body in Virginia City and Carson, of 
course, knew these things. Mark Twain 
now prepared a most lurid and graphic 
account of how one Philip Hopkins, liv- 
ing “just at the edge of the great pine 
forest which lies between Empire City 
and Dutch Nick’s,” had suddenly gone 
insane and murderously assaulted his 
entire family, consisting of his wife and 
their nine children, ranging in ages from 
one to nineteen years. The wife had been 
slain outright, also seven of the children; 
the other two might recover. The mur- 
der had been committed in the most 
brutal and ghastly fashion, after which 
Hopkins had sealped his wife, leaped on 
a horse, eut his own throat from ear to 
ear, and ridden four miles into Carson 
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City, dropping dead at last in front of 
the Magnolia Saloon, the red - haired 
scalp of his wife still clutched in his 
gory hand. The article further stated 
that the cause of Mr. Hopkins’s insanity 
was pecuniary loss, he having with 
drawn his savings from safe Comstock 
nvestments, and through the advice of 
a relative, one of the editors of the San 
Francisco Bulletin, invested them in the 
Spring Valley Water Company. This 
absurd tale, with startling head-lines, ap- 
peared in the T'erritorial Enterprise, in its 
issue of October 28, 1863. 

It was not expected that any one in 
Virginia City or Carson City would for a 
moment take any stock in the wild in- 
vention, yet so graphic was it that nine 
cut of ten on first reading never stopped 
to consider the entire impossibility of 
the locality and circumstance. Even 
when these things were pointed out many 
readers at first refused to confess them- 
selves sold. As for the Bulletin and 
other California papers, they were taken 
in completely, and were furious. Many 
of them wrote and demanded the imme- 
diate discharge of its author, announcing 
that they would never copy another line 
from the Enterprise, or exchange with 
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it, or have further relations with a paper 
that had Mark Twain on its staff. Cit- 
izens were mad, too, and cut off their 
subscriptions. The joker was in despair. 

“Oh, Joe,” he said, “I have ruined 
your business, and the only reparation I 
can make is to resign. You can never 
recover from this blow while I am on 
the paper.” 

‘ Nonsense!” replied Goodman. ‘“ We 
can furnish the people with news, but we 
can’t supply them with sense. Only time 
ean do that. The flurry will pass. You 
just go ahead. We'll win out in the 
long run.” 

But the offender was in torture—he 
could not sleep. To his room-mate, in 
the middle of the night, he said: “ Dan, 
Dan, I am being burned eae on both 
sides of the mountains.” 

“Mark,” said Dan, “it will all blow 
over. This item of yours will be remem- 
bered and talked about when the rest of 
your Enterprise work is forgotten.” 

30th Goodman and De Quille were 
right. In a month papers and people 
had forgotten their humiliation, and 
laughed. The Dutch Nick Massacre gave 
to its perpetrator and to the Territorial 
Enterprise an added vogue. 


Mr. Paine will be glad to receive Mark Twain letters (or copies of 


them); also personal reminiscences (not hearsay). 
care of the publishers of this magazine. 


These may be sent 












































The Beginning Husband Continues 


BY E. S. 


REMARK the disposition of contem- 

porary American families to regulate 

their church-going by the inclination 
of the ladies. I suppose it will soon 
happen that Cordelia and I will go to 
church when Cordelia feels it to be de- 
sirable, and that when she stays at home 
it will look more profitable to me to stay 
Although that means 
that we will go pretty regularly, it is 


yme. with her. 
not quite as it should be, any more 
than that I should go without my din- 
ner when she has a failure of the ap- 
petite. But it seems apt to be so with 
contemporary Protestant people who get 
married. Even if the male has a pre- 
vious habit of church-going, and convic- 
tions or preferences in favor of it, the 
woman is apt to be captain in that par- 





ticular and to assume command of the 
family conscience. That is an item in 
the contemporary slump of the male in 
the business of directing the course of 
life. He tries to k ep a hand of his own 
on |] ities, but in the concerns of re- 
lig I easil falls into the practice of 
ke ing to the woman to make his d 
( nd ind him of his practices. 
Which is feeble of him, for, as between 
religion and polities, religion is decidedly 
the more important, for it shapes and 
inspires and regulates the whole of life, 
polities included, whereas politics is no 
more than a detail. 

When I think of women and their 
needs and powers and rights, and their 
office in life is I do a great deal now- 


adays, with Cordelia to observe and those 
suffragists prodding at the subject all 
the time—I have bursts of momentary 
conviction to the effect that if women 
go on assimilating four-fifths of the 
available religion and leaving nine- 
tenths of the alcohol and nearly all the 
tobacco to the men, they will govern 
our world before we know it. The Turks 
understand better. The male Turks 
make a specialty of piety, go without 
rum, and share tobacco liberally with 
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their women; so to be a male Turk is 
still a relatively powerful condition, 
though I understand the Turkish ladies 
are restless nowadays, in spite of sweet- 
meats and cigarettes, and are covetous 
of education and suspect that there 
should be more coming to them than 
they are getting. 

Cordelia has intimated that that ob- 
servation of mine about men having 
strength, and therefore dominion, is 
something of a bluff. She is too polite 
to contradict it, but not too polite to 
stir me to further reflections about it. 
Are men stronger? Have they dominion? 

There is no doubt that the average 
man we see about can hit harder than 
the average woman. He ean also run 
faster and make better time up a tree, 
so that he seems to have the best of it, 
physically, both in offense and escape. 
If you come to translate these powers 
into practical contemporary factors he 
can usually earn more money at present 
than she ean, and is much less vulner 
able in the reputation. It may be argued 
that this superiority in male abilities 
is not the work of nature at all, but a 
consequence of male malignancy and op- 
pression, and that if woman had a fair 
show to get her due development she could 
stand up to man when he put up his 
hooks, and run him down when he ran 
away. So Olive Schreiner seems to feel 
about it. Man’s power to make more 
money than woman is challenged as 
an injustice. Perhaps it is an injus- 
tice in many cases. Perhaps our in- 
dustrial system is not adjusted yet to 
women’s undomestie work in schools and 
factories and offices, and maybe the pay- 
roll will be revised in time in women’s 
favor. Still I think man’s superior 
money-making powers are of a piece with 
his power to hit harder and run faster. 
Money-getting seems to be more in the 
line of his natural job than of hers. He 
is less distracted from it by other lean- 
ings than she is. I guess he will always 
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he the head money-getter, though very 

kely her claim on what he gets may 

e to rest even more on a basis of 

ral right than it does at present. It 

3s a very much respected claim as it is, 
1d supported by law and sentiment. 


Man is 


dily strength, and apparently in some 


superior in some kinds of 


nds of mental strength, too, but does 
Some, I think. 


It seems to give him a good deal of do- 


give him dominion ? 


nion among savages, and less and less 
Probably it 
ld give him more if he were not i 


as civilization increases. 
i- 


ferior in some of the kinds of strength, 


in some other respects that we are 
not used to classify as strength, but 
which offset it. 

and peace-powers. 


There are war-powers 
Admitting, in spite 
Kipling’s she-bear poem, that man’s 

war-powers beat woman’s, how about her 

peace-powers¢ Of course they are enor- 
mous. If she uses them for offense, she 
can spoil the man’s cake at any time. 

There is no living without women, and 

to be assigned to one of them and have 

her contrive that there shall be no living 
with her makes a serious dilemma. | 
have discussed this matter with our old 
friend Major Brace, and he has illumi- 
nated it with such wisdom as his great age 

(as he says) has enabled him to supply. 

‘We can’t do anything, Peregrine,” he 

said, “but try our utmost fof course he 

really said damnedest] to make them 
happy, and hope that they will be good.” 

He told me a story about a house-painter 

he once knew in the country who had 

“T noticed when looking 

at the ferrets,” the Major said, “ that 

he had a padlock on the place where hi 


some ferrets. 


kept them, and he let me know, some- 
how, that he earried the key in his Pp elcet 
nd let nobody but himself meddle with 
them. I took note of that, because it 
eemed to me that the ferrets being part 
of the domestic establishment, the nat- 
iral way would have been to leave the 
key in the house when he was away and 
intrust the ferrets to his wife. But 
that was not his way, and I set him down 
my mind as a believer in male domin- 
ion and an upholder of the authority of 
the head of the house. And, according- 
ly, when I heard about a year later that 
his wife had eloped with the butcher I 
wasn’t at all surprised. No doubt he 
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had felt about her as he had about the 
ferrets—that she was his property. I 
heard that he was extremely put out 
and took it so much 
to heart that he left the village. l sup- 


pose he didn’t know any better, 


when she ran away, 


though 
of course it is possible that the woman 
was a fool and couldn’t be trusted. Her 
going off with the butcher implies a 
certain carelessness, though not neces- 
sarily a lack of intelligence. 

“You see, 


the liberty of women is the intelligence 


Peregrine, one measure of 


of man. And it works the other way 
round, too. A man who is intelligent 


enough to prefer a free woman for his 
companion will plan and take thought 
lever 
enough to prefer a free man will take 


to have one; and a woman who is ¢ 


thought to keep her man free and still 
keep him. That’s what all decent peo- 
ple do nowadays who are passably wise, 
and I suppose it is what such people 
have been doing, not always, perhaps, but 
easily since the time of Adam. And I 
dare say the better-grade animals do the 
like.” 

I asked the Major if he thought Kip- 
ling was right about the she-bear and 
the superior offensiveness of females. 
He said he thought there was a good 
Kipling’s verses, and 
intelligent men came to be 


deal of meat in 
that few 


half a century old without having had 


to take thought of the intensity of the 
femak disposition. “ Somehow, Pere- 
grine,” said he, “they seem to be a lit- 
tle nearer nature than we are. The 


primitive creature seems to survive in 


them a little more perceptibly than it 
does in us. And it is a very valuable 
survival—very valuable—and fit to re- 
ceive the most respectful consideration, 
because, as Kipling intimates, it is a 
factor in the continuation of the race. 
When a man has a wise wife who loves 
hin is you and | have, Pe re grine, it is 
his business to get the benefit of every- 
All her strength as well 
as his is needed in their common busi- 
ness. If he troubles her with his limi- 
tations, checks her initiative, and ignores 


thing she has. 


her dissent, it is as bad for the common 
interest as when she does the like to him. 
He should attend to her risings-up and 
her sittings-down, and when at times the 
primitive creature rises up in her, his 
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best procedure often is neither to run 
nor to try to rule the storm, but to sit 
down in the sand, wrap his burnoose 
around his head, and keep his face at- 
tentively to windward until the gale 
blows out and calm re-eventuates. Then, 
in due time, she will dig him out 
again, if necessary, and he will have 
much less to unsay and repent of than 
if he had talked back. And usually, if 
he has been attentive, he will have 
learned something that it is valuable to 
know. 

“Lord love us,” went on the Major, 
“T hate subdued wives. I hate sub- 
dued husbands also, but subdued wives 
worse, if possible, because what sub- 
dues a wife is usually such an offensive 
combination of egotism and _ stupidity. 
And yet I know quite able men who bully 
their wives and have checked their wives’ 
development and diminished their abil- 
ities by doing so. It is a shocking waste, 
although it is to admire the wives who 
bear it. That is apt to be the best thing 
they can do, under the circumstances. 
You see, in marriage that suggestion of 
Seripture about cutting off the right 
hand that offends has only limited ap- 
plication. Man or woman of us, when 
we have stood up in church and acquired 
a right hand of the opposite gender, we 
have need to go mighty slow about casting 
it from us. To read the divorce statis- 
ties, and about the growth of that prac- 
tice in this country in the last twenty 
years, you’d think divorce was on the 
way to become a universal habit. But I 
guess it won’t. I guess when the ratio 
has reached a point where it provides 
duly for the irresponsible, intemperate, 
light-minded, and unfortunate, the in- 
crease will stop, and maybe, if civiliza- 
tion improves, the figures will begin to 
run the other way. That may seem op- 
timistic, but I can’t think that woman’s 
extraordinary gift for living with man, 
and man’s surprising talent for getting 
along with woman, are going to perish 
or be wasted.” 


My coevals that I meet are still talk- 
ing about football; not exclusively, of 
course, but with perseverance and a 
lively appearance of interest. Talking 
about it has some obvious advantages 
over playing it, but I never learned to 


be really expert in either. Cordelia and 
I saved quantities of money last fall 
staying away from football games. Also 
quite a lot in staying away from the 
great final series in professional base- 
ball. Also time and strength on both 
of these items. If our circumstances 
had been four or five times as easy and 
Samuel could have spared us, we would 
have enriched our experience of contem- 
porary life by taking in several of these 
contests. As studies in crowdology they 
are mighty good and leave permanent 
impressions behind them. And they are 
interesting socially and anthropological- 
ly. And sometimes they are pretty good 
as sport—the football games better, I 
think, than before the rules were 
changed. But as it was, it was a very 
easy economy for us. Cordelia said she 
had been to football games and didn’t 
believe there were any important new 
thrills left in them for her; and’ we read 
a lot about them in the papers and were 
content, though I don’t think football 
really makes first-class newspaper read- 
ing. I can’t follow the ball in type even 
as well as from the seats, and I only get 
the score and the spectacular features. 
The worst -of it is I cannot care inor- 
dinately who wins. Of course, the play- 
ers do. They ought to. And so should 
the undergraduates and persons just 
emerged from thut condition. But I 
don’t understand why such large masses 
of adult people contrive to care so much 
—if they really do—whether Harvard 
beats Yale, or either of them beats 
Princeton, or whether the Army or the 
Navy wins. 

I am getting deplorably careless in 
my feelings in this great subject. To be 
sure, when there is a big game I want 
to know how it has gone, and buy the 
latest evening paper and take it home 
and assimilate, and discuss a little, its 
disclosures about what the score was and 
why it was so. But however it turns out 
it doesn’t affect my appetite for dinner, 
nor my interest in food, and I can’t talk 
about it more than half an hour. And 
when the Sunday paper comes with all 
the details I am apt to get interested in 
other news and skip the football stories 
altogether, or until late at night. 

Really, I am ashamed. It comes, no 
doubt, with increase of years and the 
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THE BEGINNING 
pressure of responsibilities and concern 
about the more vital details of human 
existence. Cordelia reviles me and says 
I am getting older than my years. May- 
be I am, mentally, though she is just 

t as much interested in football as 


| am, and no more. I suppose sport nat- 


rally falls into a secondary place in the 
thoughts of people who have a living to 
make and rent to pay and a child to 
raise. If everybody was like us, sport 
might languish, and that would be a pity. 


I’m glad they’re not. The Pharisee was 


so far out, perhaps, in thanking Go 
The trouble 
he did not go on and thank God 
other men were not like him. There 


was not like other men. 


; to be great variety in the world if 
the jobs are to get attention. I’m 

ful that the prosperity of football 
s not depend on me, and that I can 
bored by it without detriment to the 

cause of sport, because, I suppose, 
really is a great cause, and related 
the perpetuation of vigor and virility 
men. 


I have been thinking about celibates. 
There is something to be said for persons 
to whom celibacy comes natural. To 
most persons it does not come natural. 
] hate 


it when it is foreed, and object with 


It never did to me, for instance. 


what may be a Protestant detestation to 


vows that bind people to it; but ther 
are marvelously useful people in the ranks 
the unmarried. 
Brookfield, a contemporary whose line 


is education, has been telling me a story 
about a rich man, named Thompson, 

ho has got interested in the improve- 
Somebody said the 
er day that the men who get rich are 


ment of mankind. 


1 Se who are able to get more out of 


other people than other people get out 
of them. That is a very plausible defi- 


ition and good as far as it goes, but 
1e story I heard made me realize that it 
doesn’t cover all the ground, and that many 


tT 


rich men are creators of wealth. This 
Thompson that T heard of had extraordi- 
He could think 
the hottom of propositions, and think 
out all their details and perceive whether 
they could be made profitable and how. 
He got at business almost as young as 
Alexander Hamilton, for his parents, 


nary brains for business. 
to 
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who wer good people, both died when he 
was fifteen and left him, as you might 
say, with his hat on, going out to look 
He went to a big 
town and got a job with a good concern. 


for means of support. 


At the end of three years he was ill, 
His employer 
told him to go away and stay two months 
and get rested. He 
six weeks, and came back with the big- 


probably from overwork. 
went, and stayed 


gest bunch of orders that the firm had 
ever had. His employer saw then that 
he was incorrigible, and pretty soon hi 
took him into partnership. 

Now there comes another likeness to 
Hamilton. The boy wanted to know 
more, and determined that when he had 
got money enough he would quit work 
and go off and study. He ealeulated that 
he would have a million dollars by the 
time he was twenty-six, and he thought 
that would do. He actually did get his 
million and something to spare at twenty- 
six (and this is not a newspaper story, 
either; Brookfield told it to me), and ac- 
tually did pull out and go off to Europe 
and spent three years in France and Ger- 
many improving his mind. Now comes 
in his gift of celibacy, in which he was 
quite different from Hamilton—who nev- 
er had any discernible talent that way— 
and from me. Instead of getting married 
and raising a family, and having a flower- 
garden and horses and cows—this being 
efore they had invented automobiles 
and enjoying life, he did not get mar- 
ried at all. I don’t know why not. May- 
be he didn’t know how and was too old 
to learn; maybe somebody else persuaded 
the girl that he aspired to persuade. At 
any rate, he didn’t marry, but came home 
and made lots more money, and finally re- 
tired from active business and set his 
wits to see what he could do to make 
Now he lives on twelve 
or fifteen thousand a year, and spends 


the world better. 


most of his strength and his surplus in- 
come and more or less of his principal 
chiefly on one considerable enterprise 
that combines philanthropy and educa- 
tion. But he is dragged back into busi- 
ness now and then, Brookfield told me, 
when a commercial rescue job offers, that 
looks so difficult that nobody else will 
touch it. 

Of course, celibacy has no particular 
bearing on Thompson’s usefulness ex- 
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cept that he was qualified to get along 
with it, and it left him entirely free to 
spend himself in trying to better the 
general conditions of life. It is not news 
that there are always some mighty use- 
ful bachelors about. Still less is it news 
that there are many indispensable spin- 
sters. I suppose the sentiment that 
everybody must get married and have 
four children has got some open seams 
in it; but a life is the thing that folks 
like best to leave in the world, and with 
reason, for, on the whole, a life, if it 
is good enough, lasts the best of anything, 
and leaves the most imperishable effects. 

It is too soon yet to say if my son 
Samuel is going to leave an imperishable 
effect in the world, but he is doing well, 
and the more perishable effects have al- 
ready been found to be so little suited 
to him that one of his grandmothers has 
given him a modern rag-doll—an elegant 
creation that comes from a shop—and 
the other a teddy-bear. Teddy-bears are 
searcer in the toy-shops than they were, 
because the current of politics has rolled 
on, but they can still be had and may 
yet become more plentiful. Samuel lives 
a care-free life. In that respect he is an 
example and encouragement to us all. 
He assumes no responsibility about any- 
thing, takes his nourishment without 
turning a hair or sweating so much as 
one bead, and shows indifference to the 
primal curse. It is cheering and strength- 
ening to have such a spirit in the family. 

Ben Bowling, who came home with me 
to dinner the other night, has some of 
Samuel’s quality. Ben likes life and 
does not care what happens. I threat- 
ened him with universal prohibition and 
the total disappearance of potable grog 
from Christendom. He said it would 
never happen so, but if it did he didn’t 
eare. He drank too much, anyhow, and 
if there was nothing to drink, it would 
be good for his health and save him lots 
of money. I threatened him with woman- 
suffrage. He refused even to object; said 
checkers was still checkers after all the 
pieces had got into the king-row, and 
as good a game as ever, though with dif- 
ferences of detail. I threatened him 
with stagnation of all industrial activ- 
ity as the result of enforcing the Sher- 
man law. He didn’t care; said he 
worked too hard, anyway, and needed a 


rest; could eat very simple food at a 
pinch; was too fat; was threatened with 
an unsuitable entanglement of the af- 
fections, and might escape the bag if 
the times were hard enough. Then we 
all talked about the Sherman law. | 
see in the papers that the consumption of 
alcoholic drinks in the United States last 
year was the greatest on record. No 
wonder, when you think how much the 
Sherman law has been talked over: a 
dry subject on which you get no further 
and sink into despondency unless buoyed 
up. It is funny to see the sagacity of 
the country flunked, apparently, by that 
problem. What Ben and I agree on is 
so, and we agreed that the Sherman law, 
grinding out prosecutions and disorgan- 
izing business because public opinion 
could not settle on any plan to improve 
or amend it, was not unlike the silver- 
purchase law that kept loading silver 
into the Treasury and scaring off gold 
until Cleveland finally got it repealed. 
We did not agree that the Sherman law 
ought to be repealed, but did agree that 
it might elect the next President. Also 
that neither party was satisfied with any 
one who was running for nomination, 
though that is perhaps not an unusual 
condition when nomination is still five 
or six months off. But Ben did not care. 
He was attentive, interested, and amused, 
but hoped to stay aboard, no matter what 
the weather was, and help in navigation 
if his services were required. He and 
Samuel are reassuring. 

Another thing I find reassuring is the 
glimpses I get now and then of men 
who are at work providing government 
for the country; especially unadvertised 
men whom few people ever hear of, who 
hold no office and aspire to none; whose 
pictures are never in the papers, nor their 
names in the reporters’ books or the 
mouths of the multitude. I heard the 
other day about one such person (Brook- 
field told me), a man of sufficient for- 
tune—a million, I dare say—not a celi- 
bate like Thompson, but married and 
with a few children; a shrewd, experi- 
enced, thoughtful man, whose interest 
in life is and always has been politics; 
to handle the machinery of it and get 
the best results compatible with the ma- 
terial offered to pass laws and fill the 
offices, and the prejudices and mental 
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disabilities of the voters. “I have known 
that man,” Brookfield said, “for eigh 
watched him play 
polities all that time; 


een years, and 
plan and direct; 
weigh men and choose between them; use 
their talents and abilities when they had 
them; put them in places wher they 
belonged when he could; put in the next- 
best man when he couldn’t. He always 
played fair; always wanted the best man, 
the best law, and the best principle that 
he eould see, and never wanted anything 
‘or himself except the fun of playing 
You couldn’t drive him into 
fice. Ile never tried to make a penny 


the game. 
mut of legislation. The less he was seen 
nd heard of the better he liked it, but 
he recognized politics as the great man’s 

No doubt 


the sense of power was pleasant to him, 


game and he liked to play it. 


but his use of power was entirely con 
scientious, and the source of his power 
was never money, but the confidence that 
men had in his sagacity and his unselfish- 
ess. Back in him somewhere there was, 
of course, a sense of duty and a belief 
n certain principles of government, and 
a sort of unconscious consecration to the 
desire to see our experiment in govern- 
ment go well and to see the country 
prosper. But the immediate interest 
that kept his mind busy was just a de- 
light in guiding the political affairs of 
men.” 

I dare say Brookfield’s man is an 
exceptional political boss; but I dare 
say, also, that in so far as we have, 
or ever have had, or will have, decent 
government, we owe it to somebody who 
has had a eall to provide it for us, 
and has had the talents necessary to 
make his eall effective. The rare thing 
about Brookfield’s man, as he described 
him, was his self-effacement and superi 
He loved to play the 
game, but not only never thought of the 


ority to vanity. 


gate money, but never cared to be a 
grand-stand player. To do the job and 


do it well brought him the joy of a true 


As I said, I have felt 


artist in his art. 
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encouraged about the future of polities 
in this country since I heard about him. 
If he had been a saint I wouldn't have 
been so much encouraged, but Brooktield 
represented him as a mere human being, 
like any of us, looking about for things 
that interested his mind and made lif 
taste good, and finding them supremely 
n politics. It is an encouragement to 


find that our polities is so good a gam« 
that folks with money and brains enough 
to experiment with pleasures will play 
at it purely for their inward satisfaction, 
and without attention even to the ap- 
plause. Of course, men of that tempera 
ment and that high degree of sagacity 
and self-control are rare, but we have 
our share of men with an insight into 
cause and effect, and an understanding of 
the human mind both in the individual 
and in the crowd, and with ability to 
hear what is going on when they put 
their ears to the ground, and with a lively 
interest in human affairs that must sure 
ly draw them into politics whenever they 
see that polities is a paramount interest. 
We have no picturesque Dukes of Devon- 
shire drudging dutifully at government 
without vanity or political ambition, as 
fathers drudge for their families and as 
Washington, maybe, drudged for us, but 
I believe we have a native product of our 
own that does like work, and quite as 
often with intelligence, because the work 
calls to them and because they not only 
feel the responsibilities of civilization, 
but find delight in undertaking them. 
And why not, to be sure! What else 
is there in life that is so fruitful in ree- 
ompenses as a cheerful undertaking of 
the responsibilities of civilization? Mine 
mainly, as yet, by 
Cordelia and Samuel, but I mean to un 
dertake lots more. TI see quantities of 


are represented 


them about waiting to be undertaken. So 
does Cordelia, who is one of the most 
active and responsible of responsibilities, 
and, being less tied up to wage-earning 
than I am, gives more attention to put- 
ting props under civilization. 
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A WOODLAND APPROACH TO THE PINE BARRENS 


The Land of the Pine Barrens 


BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


(TH the great economic changes 
n the South, it would appear 
that there is now no longer any 

place n America where the years halt. 

Yet even with the new _industrial era 

which is so profoundly affecting the rural 

States of the South, socially, physical- 

lv. and mentally, there are still little 

stretches of land where time seems to 

linger. There the people look backward 
rather than forward, and if they accept 
some ef the advantages of twentieth- 
century civilization, underneath the sur- 
face they hold to the traditions of the 
eighteenth century. They have no set of 
abstractions for dealing with the new life 
that is pressing on their horizon, being 
concerned with those human affairs which 
come within their own ken and which 

they treat with conerete speech and di- 

ect action 

The 


mercialism. Capital and labor, class an- 


y do not think in terms of com- 


tagonism, and social service are not com- 
mon terms in their vocabulary, but they 
have not forgotten to speak of honor and 


patriotism. They do not talk of indus 
trial war; they do not understand the 
new forces that have taken possession of 
our country. The war they understand 
is the Revolutionary or the Civil War; 
old men speak as if they had been actors 
in these, and young men tell stories as if 
they had been eye-witnesses. Their rev 
erence is not for the rich capteins of 
industry, commanding from an office and 
controlling dollars, but for the poor cap 
tain commanding on a hopeless battl 
field, who controlled only a handful of 
men as brave as himself. Their stories 
are not of magnates who began with a 
few pennies and now wield the power and 
glory of the world, but rather of men 
who did something for their State or 
their town: it may be only a tale of a 
local nobody who built the mill and who 
lies buried in some forgotten spot, but 
he has the immortality of the choir in 
visible, that record in the hearts and 
minds of a few people which is as en- 
during as if it were graven in letters 
of brass. 
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Such people may lack the tang of in- been unkind. In the extreme west, part 
ative and enterprise; they may, indeed, of the mountainous region was settled by 
it for opportunity to seek them; they the shiftless or the incapable, who had : 
y even entirely lack ambition or be- been forced to the free lands. In th 


ong to the shadowy legions of the east the country of the pine barrens was 








reamers. Yet in their little lonely by marked out for the weaklings or the un 
ths. locked away by some chance of lucky. ti 
o gT iphy from. the march of modern Long ago this country was overed 


‘ rogress, they have deve loped a kind of with magnificent, tall, “ long-straw ” pine Ss. : 

: e that has its own security and its but these were sapped of their vitality by | 

; beauty. If prosperity in the mod- the turpentine industry and afterward 

, rn sense passes them by, happiness and destroyed by fire or made into lumber. : 
th are their household friends. In their stead grew up thickets of scrub : 

There is a stretch of territory between pine; this and the character of the land ; 

4 Petersburg, Virginia, and Camden, South gave the name “ pine barrens.” 


Carolina, which is ealled the country of Until lately the soil was considered 
e pine barrens. One of the most char comparatively valueless. After the rich 
teristic sections is in North Carolina, plantations of the river were taken up, 

I] the north and east and south of and the thrifty, vigorous, land-loving 


l 


; that th 


riving old city Fayetteville. This Seotch came in, there was little other 





nd lies between the rich river planta- territory to turn to. Sometimes an in 
ns to the east and the hills to the dustrious but poor man took a stretch of 
est, and in the beginning it was avoided pine barrens to make what he could of 
people who had an eye to economic it. Sometimes a prosperous farmer gave 
antage. his good farm to his eldest son and 
As a State, North Carolina has never bought tracts of the cheaper land for the 
been socially homogeneous. The east was younger sons. Many, many times the 


ttled by Englishmen from England, owners of great plantations set their poor 
Virginia, and the Barbadoes, by German relations upon such land. Occasionally, 
palatines, French Huguenots, Swiss, and with a curious stern sense of justice, they 
some New-Englanders. With a few ex- put their “trifling” sons away on such 
ceptions grants of land rarely exceeded farms with a few horses, cattle, and hogs. 
six hundred and sixty acres; as a result The roads were poor and difficult, for the 








; eastern North Carolina became a prov Seotehmen who laid them out did not 
{ ‘e of small plante rs and farmers domi- consider whether they were built of sand 
| nated by English ideals. Another sort or clay, and sometimes ran the m up over 
f pioneer occupied the wide territory to a hill rather than build a bridge. Rail- 
the west: people from Pennsylvania, emi roads there were none, and so communica- : 
grants or the children of emigrants from tion with the world outside was rare, and i : 
the north of Treland, Germans, and later the people in the pine barrens lived on in 
manv Seots. They were religious, stern, a world of their own. The Lineoln sort 
é and adventurous, and they de veloped into emigrated to Tennessee and Alabama, 
that sturdy middle class which has given and the luckless, helpless, and un 
peculiar individuality to North Carolina. ambitious stayed—* feckless, fushionless 
; There was littl association, however, be bodi "tha their thriftv né ighbors who had 
veen these different nationalities, and the good land doubtless called them 
ery little intermarriage. This may be To-day twentieth - century civilization 
ne reason why eighteenth-century char- has crowded in upon the verge of the : 
acteristics have persisted. In one county pine barrens; scientific farming is trans- 
the differences between the Scotch-Irish muting with the modern alehemy some ; 
} nd the Ci rmans have disappeared only of the land, but far away from the rail 
in the last two or three decades. Between roads and from Fayetteville there are 
the east and the west grew up a bitter settlers who are unchanged from the 
antagonism, which has not entirely van- pioneer days. They have their eighteenth i 


ished. But thev were alike in that each century traditions of hospitality; they 
had a section devoted to the disinherited. have an old-fashioned belief in God and 
Nature or chance had in the devil, and in Sin with a capital 








those to whom 
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letter. A few of them still know some 
words of the Gaelic and can sing Scotch 
songs and flame to the talk of Culloden 
and claymores. Some of them are still 
“ trifling.” 

It is not easy to find the barrens. One 
drives mile after mile along sandy roads 
bordered by serub-oaks or pines, their 
heavy green often mellowed with wonder- 
ful garlands of golden jasmine. Dark 
cypress swamps checker the way, and 
stretches of sand white as the sea-shore 
and sometimes starred with flowers; and 
iain, cranberry swamps and meadows, 
where in the early spring the trailing 
arbutus grews, or, as these people call it, 
the mountain rose. Here and there a 
great long-straw pine which has escaped 
fire and ax rears its fronds high, and 
sometimes a little creek tumbles beside 
the road. At last one draws near to the 
signs of a home: a fence is marking a 
boundary, or a pig grunting in a hollow; 
then a dog barks, and perhaps a man ap- 
pears with a gun on his shoulder. He is 
more likely, however, to be sitting on 
his door-step or on the small shaded 
porch, 

His little house is built of planks or 
perhaps of logs and shingles. It is 
weather-beaten, almost falling to pieces, 
and quite unbeautiful. Usually no trees 
stand near it; the door-yard is untidy 


and untrodden, and the saving green of 
the vegetable garden in the rear is hidden 
from view. At first blush it does not 
seem like a home any more than an Irish 
cabin does. But presently appear certain 
graces which translate it into a weleome 
home, much as an Irish cabin is trans- 
lated. One sees on a rough bench near 
by sections of a gray cypress log hol- 
lowed, making hives for bees; closer to 
the house is a pole on which are gourds 
fashioned to make nests for the black 
martins. In the door-yard is a dog whose 
quiet confidence shows that he has never 
received anything but kindness, and in 
the doorway crowd the family, shyly 
smiling, eager to give their best to the 
stranger at the threshold. First they 
offer a gourd of water, and their hos- 
pitality, even over this simple drink, is 
most winning. It seems to go much 
deeper than the ordinary Southern char- 
acteristic. 


In appearance the people of the pine 


barrens, or the “ piney woodsmen ” as they 


are sometimes called, are rather like the 
mountaineers to the west of them. They 
are usually tall and thin, and a bit loose- 
jointed, though some of the children are 
sufficiently plump and round. They have 
complexions leathery and sallow, and they 
do not always look well-nourished, a con- 
dition due to their diet, which is usually 
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corn - bread, yellow soda 
biscuit, “* middlin’,” or hog- 
meat, and eott e. They are 
never self-conscious or shy. 
Their eves, whatever the 
olor—blue, gray, or brown 

have a certain soft di- 
rectness of expression, nev- 
er restless or blenching or 
critical or even appraising, 
merely attentive and kind- 
ly. They smile, but never 
laugh, and rarely raise 
their voices in excitement 
or irritation. 

Like most people living 
in back-water communities, 
they want information. It 
is not that they are curious 
about one’s affairs; they 
merely want to. get in 
touch with one. Emerson 
says that when a stranger 
Is introduced into any 
company one of the first 
questions which all wish to 
have answered is, “ How 
does that man get his liv- 
ing?” These people of the 
pine barrens wish to win 
into closer sympathy with 
one: the vy know of no other 














way than to ask personal 
questions, but they do it 
always without any thought 
of offense. 

It is a fair exchange. They have 
thrown themselves open—their confidence 
and their kitchen, or, if they are prosper- 
ous enough, their “best room,” with its 
rocking-chair of horse-hair bedizened 
with a tidy. Rarely there is an old bag- 
pipe or an old spinning-whee!, but never 
any antique furniture of lovely line or 
delicate wood. There is usually a shelf 
above the table, on which stand a photo- 
graph or two and gay, cheap vases. Often 
the photograph is of some member of the 
family who has left the pine barrens for- 
ever and is wearing out his life in a mill. 
One asks about such a photograph as 
naturally as the others question one about 
oneself, and it is frequently this which 
leads the way to the deepest recesses of 
their feeling. One old, lean woman 
showed with pride the picture of a 
shrewd, mean-faced young man vainly 


CHILDREN OF SCOTCH ANCESTRY 


trying to look sophisticated and com- 
petent. 

“ That’s my eldest son,” she said, pride 
and longing in her voice. “ He was all 
I had for a right smart while, though I 
had a passel of children afterward. I 
reckon he never set foot out of the house 
that I didn’t go to the door or the win- 
dow to look after him. I reckon I 
thought God ecouldn’t take care of him 
‘thout I looked on. It did seem to me 
that a branch mout fall on him while 
God wasn’t thinkin’ about him. Then he 
grew up and didn’t like workin’ the land, 
and we gave him all we had and he went 
to St. Louis. 

“T reckon I never was good enough to 
people till he left. I try to do what | 
ean for them with the little I have, for 
I think what if my boy was a stranger 
and no one would take him in. I reckon 
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he’s sat n a big city, for there are so 
many more people to be kind to him; but 
he must miss us, though he don’t say 
much about it for fear we all ’d feel too 
bad. I wish I knowed the postmaster at 
St. Louis to ask him about the mail. 
Angus don’t write very often, and I cer- 
tainly do believe his letters must be lost.” 

Ther Vas a mist rable, seeking look in 
her eyes, and one hastened to tell her 
stories of letters that had been faithfully 
mailed and never delivered. 

When the personal theme is for the 
fultilled, they like to be told of 
the wonders of the world—air-ships and 


moment 


cottages that cost a million dollars (who 


knows what pictures they have of such 


vealtn’), and lands oversea, especially 
that Seotland from which the forebears 
of so many of them came. The men 
chew tobacco or smoke, and perhaps the 
old women smoke. One old woman rubs 
snuff on her cheeks and sneezes in an 
ecstasy of enjoyment, or perhaps she puts 
it on the end of a stick which she then 
comfortably chews. Their own imagina- 
tion slowly takes flame, and, since they 
are instinctive patriots, it leads them first 
to stories of their wars—and the Revolu- 
tionary War seems to them almost as 
close as the Civil War. Lineoln’s first 
proclamation healed the differences be- 
tween the Tory Seotch and the Whig 
Seotch which had persisted since the 


Revolution. The women were consulted 
about all exemptions from service, and no 
man staved at home without the full con- 
sent of his wife or mother. 

‘Our men,” one said, with a quaint 
flavor of quotations, “were among the 
first to march to the front, and many of 
them died of their wounds and so climbed 
fast to God.” 

In the early “forties an arsenal was 
built in Fayetteville, giving a military 
quality to the town which was afterward 
of good service to the Southern cause. 
When the Fed ral commanding colonel 
was considering the necessity of sur- 
render, he asked the captain of militia 
how many men he had for duty: 

“One thousand in the ranks,” was the 
reply, “and two thousand in the woods.” 

Some of these men in the woods were 
of great service in blockade-running, and 
many are the stories told of the guns the 


Confederacy had from the English, who 


sent those which had been used in the 
Crimean War. They were shipped to the 
West Indies and then sent up on block- 
ade-runners to Savannah or Wilmington. 
Some of the blockade-runners carried 
money, and they like to describe the 
twenty-dollar gold pieces, in boxes the 
size of small bureau drawers, which it 
took two men to lift from the boats. 

Others of the men in the woods worked 
in the arsenal. One agent for the Con- 
federacy made sixty-two sharp-shooting 
guns by hand, except the barrels and th 
iron rods. <All the men who bought the 
guns paid for them bit by bit. One man 
who had a pistol on the instalment plan 
used to hang it up in the arsenal when 
he was not using it until it was all paid 
for. As they talk, these story-tellers use 
many Seotch names—Fergus and Sandy, 
Archie and Darroch, MacEachran, Mac- 
Gregor, MacPherson, and MacArthur. It 
is said that whol regiments enlisted 
from North Carolina whose names be- 
gan with “Mae.” They nearly all re- 
late some little incident dealing with the 
end of the lost cause. 

“ When I was a-walkin’ home,” said one 


“ 


man, “1 was mighty tired toilin’ through 
the sand. Seems to me I never did see 
such deep sand as that day. I didn’t 
know whether I’d find any home when I 
got there, “count of the Northerners and 
the niggers both. I had a pocketful of 
Confederate money; reckon I kep’ it 
hopin’ it mout do to paste over a hole 
in the timber or somethin’. Along about 
ten miles from home I come on a nigger 
in a ox-eart. I took my pistol in one 
hand and my monev in the other, and I 
asked him for a ride. He stopped the 
eart at the end of every mile for a hun- 
dred-dollar bill, and I gave it to him, too, 
and when I got home I had nothin’ left 
but the pistol, but I was home.” 

Their attitude toward the negro is ex- 
actly what that of the negro is supposed 
to be toward the poor white trash. How- 
ever “trifling” a piney woodsman may 
be, he considers a negro more trifling. 
Indeed, all over North Carolina, whenever 


the negroes grow numerous in any com- 
munity the white people are likely to 
leave. The negroes in this State have a 
great hunger for land; Washington’s in- 
fluence is more wide-spread than one 
might suppose. From him the old plant- 
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ers absorbed the idea that they have 
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land; from 


must 
their masters the negroes ab- 
one who had no 
that if the 


grow to be a 


a that any 


sorbed the ice 


l gentleman, and 

land hi 

l man and 

A negro does 
comfortable home or not. but 
land he will 


they 


would 


would not have to work. 
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\ niec o1 
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Ise. 


say, 


works for 
and the 
feeling it confers a kind of integrity of 
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same 


some one 


negro white man are 
Certainly 
the 


as the owner: he 


character to own land. 


tenant does not seem to have 


grasp on things thinks 
if he 


1 
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ean keep out of debt and get a lit- 
personal property he has justified his 
existence. 
Like all So 
people have a pride in their past that ex 
tends to the 
The old people will 


itherners, the pine-barrens 


other things besides war 


and its accessories. 
tell of the 
streams which used to part at right angles 
and after a short 
a chip thrown 


wonders of Cross Creek, two 


again 
that 
streams above the june 


come together 


distance. They say 
into one of th 

often 
projection of the stream into 
But a 


below it in th 
which it had 
Frenchman 


tion would appear 


been cast. destroved 
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the phenomenon by building a dam just 


helow stream and turning the other 


one 


race for his mill. In those days, 
the land with thie 
wild pea, on which countless eattl lived, 


to Norfolk, Vir 
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some of the more ambitious ones, of 
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the ir 
and they will talk 
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War an 


traditions of learning, 
of their Athens 
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held; and of their old churches, 
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two one in 
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English and one in Gaelic. 
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of the more ambitious used to produce 
their own tar from what is known as fat 
pine or light wood. They split this into 
certain lengths and put it into a simple 
kiln. Each cord of the wood yielded 
about a barrel of tar, and such a kiln 
would produce some seventy-five barrels. 
To-day crude turpentine brings from 
three dollars and a half to six dollars a 
barrel, and tar eight cents a gallon, but 
in the old days when the trees were 
plentiful the price was cheaper. Many 
people made enough money out of this 
industry to al'ow for all exigencies of 
daily living until their trees were de 
pleted ; then the fire often took them, and 
took them usually forever, since long- 
leafed pine rarely reproduces itself. Thu: 
millions of dollars’ worth of trees were 
destroyed. To-day the saw-mi'l man 
visits those regions where the tall pine 
still stands. and makes up the trees into 
timber. The tar and turpentine industry 
has almost disappeared from the State, 
having gone farther south, chiefly to 
Georgia. 

Some of the oldest men and women re- 
call the great event it was to go to town 
in those days. Indeed, a visit to town 
is still taken as many Northerners would 
take a trip around the world. Fayette- 
ville was once the great inland mart of 


DISTILLERY 


trade ot North Carolina, especially for 
the territory west of the Blue Ridge, and 
even for eastern Tennessee and south 
western Virginia. This trade was carried 
on in canvas- topped wagons drawn by 
four or six horses, their collars set off by 
circles ot little bells. The old men tell 
of the solid and convenient building of 
the wagons; the wheels were broad and 
provided with brakes; there was a trough 
in the rear for feeding stock, rests for 
axes and hatchets, and here and there 
small boxes for pots and pans were let 
into the body of the wagon. The pine- 
barrens people brought in flaxseed, corn, 
wheat, dried fruit, and meat, and carried 
back whatever they needed. It is said 
that in autumn the main street of Fay 
etteville was so filled with these wagons 
that a carriage could not be driven 
through. At night, though there was a 
great wagon-yard provided for the 
drivers, they camped on the outskirts of 
the town, and sitting about their bright 
fires, they, too, no doubt, told stories of 
the golden past. 

The people like to talk of the glories 
of Cape Fear River when the mer 
chandise was brought up its one hundred 
and twenty miles by tow-boats and then 
later on by the first steamers. One of 
the builders, being told that his boat 
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old 


afterward, 
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te ‘| he re’s 
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him the should never hang 
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Webster, rich man as 
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rly ‘sixties, when he was more than 


ninety years old, he could command the 
solid vote of the people for miles about 
him, 

hen there is a story of Urquhart, the 
last piper, an old man almost blind, his 
breath too thin fully to fill the pipes. 
Whenever his little notes were heard the 
door was flung wide, and a child was sent 

it to welcome him with a hearty “ Win 
in wi’ ye, mon.” The family would give 
him of the best, and afterward he would 
play old Seotch airs, and unconsciously 
the talk would slip into the forms of the 
Gaelic. He would not stay long in any 
one place, but would soon be off on the 
road again, a little, restless, wandering 
old man with the pipes under his arm. 
Sometimes he lost himself, but he had 
faith in his musie and in the hospitality 
that searches, for if the way left him and 
the gloaming came on, or a storm threat- 
ened, he would sit down on a fallen log 
and play till some man found him and 
led him home. 

One of the favorite traditions, not only 
of the pine-barrens country, but of all 
the eastern part of the State, is connected 
with Flora Maedonald, the savior of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. People speak of 
her much as if she had been alive yester- 
day, and indeed she is thoroughly identi- 
fied with the history of the region. When 
the women tell her story they tell it with 
the sympathy they would feel toward a 
sister. It seems that after Flora, as they 
eall her, had been forgiven by the House 
of Hanover for her help to the House of 
Stuart, she and her husband fell into 
‘traitened circumstances, and, encouraged 
by the account of the opportunities in 
North Carolina, sailed with a number of 
followers in 1775, and settled on the 
Cape Fear River, at what is now Fayette- 
ville. A colony of Seotch had been es- 
tablished there some thirty years before, 
which later was augmented by other 
Seotech who had lost their hopes after 
Culloden, and had been given liberty on 
condition that they emigrate. 

Flora came with high hopes, and was 
received with the greatest deference by 
her countrymen. Though Boswell, in his 
Life of Johnson, speaks if her as being 
‘a little woman of genteel appearance 


and uneommonly mild and_ well-bred,” 
North Carolina tradition says that she 


was very imperious. On one occasion 
she was visiting in a house in Fayette- 
ville, on the walls of which hung a picture 
of Anne of Jura, who also was said to 
have saved Prince Charlie 
have been saved about as many times 


who seems to 
as 
there are beds in England in which slept 
Queen Elizabeth. Flora turned the pic 
ture to the wall with a firm though pas- 
sionate hand. “ Na, na, that body ne’er 
saved Prince Charlie!” she said. 

After the Revolutionary War broke out, 
the British struck an early blow in North 
Carolina, perhaps with the idea that the 
Macdonalds and their clan would win 
the day. The Seotch Highlanders rallied 
to the cause of the king, as they were 
bound to do under their oath. Flora 
made an especial appeal to her kinsmen 
and clansmen to rally to the House of 
Hanover. The story goes that the Royal- 
ists drilled their forees on one side of 
Cross Creek, and the Whigs on the other, 
joining for social intereourse after mili- 
tary manceuvers were over. Every man 
who could shoulder a musket and handle 
a claymore was drilling, and the notes 
of the Seottish pibroch mingled with 
those of the English bugle. In February, 
1776, the forees clashed, and there fol- 
lowed for the hapless Highlanders another 
Culloden. To this day the Seotch about 
Fayetteville honor their Tory ancestors 
as much as the Whigs. They feel the 
pathos of the men who lost at Culloden 
for Charles, and lost again in North 
Carolina for George. 

Flora Maedonald’s husband was taken 
prisoner, and confined in the jail at 
Halifax. Much of her property was 
confiscated; other things she sold to help 
effect her husband’s freedom, even pawn- 
ing the family plate. The women tell 
of her hours of bitterness—how she had 
to live on a little sandy tract of land 
while her husband was in prison, and how 
she buried two children there. When her 
husband’s captivity came to an end, they 
went back to Scotland, worse broken in 
purse and fortune than when they had 
embarked for the New World. Flora is 
said to have cried, “I have done muckle 
for both the House of Stuart and for the 
House of Hanover, and I have been 
mickle the gainer by either.” 

In North Carolina there is left a 
miniature of her, and the silver goblet 
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vays good at business, 
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plan, to their own loss, 


harsh terms uncomplainingly. 


is a strong economic foree in the South, 


and the man who drives his neighbor 
hard is not excused from censure by the 
use of the 

Old, severe ideals of dress and manner 
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word business. 


frequently prevail. pine - barrens 
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clothe s of home 
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More than once 
hat 


minister 


than gay apparel. a girl 


who has appeared in a brilliant has 


been reproache d by her from 


the pulpit, and has even been ordered to 


‘ ‘ 
take it off. 


A girl with two sweethearts 
is thought to be 
is likely to be lessoned by 
by the More 


Seotehman refuses to allow 


and 
father or 
old 


his daughters 


playing unfairly, 
her 
minister. than on 
to leave the house at night for any merry- 
them to their 

One old man 


making, recommending 

catechism and their beds. 
is sure his sons ran away from home, not 
because they were brought up too strictly, 
but they 


In other places 


because read Robinson Crusoe 


sufficient liberty is al 


lowed, though nearly everywhere eard- 


and dancing are looked on 


vet 


playing 


askance; more than one young man 


has taken heart from the example of old 
MacGregor, who insisted on dancing once 
a year, and who said obstinately to his 
session me as much as 


Mac- 


elders, “ Ye may 
ye please, but at 
Gregor’ll be on the floor.” 

Their of talking and 
moving, their haphazard means of get- 
the 
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within is the sharply defined code of an 
upright, straight-looking people. They 
go their own way indifferent as to what 
is said of them, unless it should be un- 
pleasantly said and to their faces, and 
then they fight. They are loyal to their 
friends, and independent; their ideal, 
briefly, is to pay their debts, tell the 
truth, own their own land, and see the 
salvation of the country through the 
Democratic ticket. 

One thing in which their independence 
shows strongly is their attitude, in this 
no-license State, toward whiskey. It is 
said that a good many of them distil 
liquor, and no argument can convince 
them that they have not as much right 
to make whiskey as to make corn-bread. 
They distil it along the creeks or in their 
own barns, managing to carry the smoke 
so that it will appear to rise from the 
house. They will even distil it in their 
bedrooms. An old man and his wife will 
drive many miles to a mill for a few 
cents’ worth of malt, which they quite 
frankly say they want to make whiskey 
with. They add half a bushel of meal, 
and with the aid of hot water and a rub- 
ber tube in three days’ time they have 
a big can of pure corn whiskey. They 
will argue with the miller, or with the 


ER 


minister, for that matter, that God gave 
them the right to do it, and that the 
United States has no power to take away 
that right. The principle is really a part 
ef their religion. They will even put 
the matter on the patriotic ground that 
North Carolina prohibition is contrary 
to the American idea of liberty. 

All this may happen to coincide with 
considerable financial gain, if the dis- 
tiller should be working on a large seale 
and should be selling his wares, for he 
can get two dollars a gallon for what 
cost him some thirty-two cents, and he 
ean do this every twenty-four hours with 
a still that is worth perhaps a hundred 
dollars. At such a rate he ean afford to 
be caught. As a matter of fact, few 
men are caught, though stills are ocea- 
sionally found, the sheriff being given 
twenty-five dollars for each discovery. 
It is said that in a certain locality there 
are some thirty-three stills, and the 
sheriff finds the same one over and over. 
A buyer may become .angry and betray 
a distiller, but this is rare, for the North 
Carolina Scotchmen not only love their 
whiskey, but they hate an informer al- 
most as bitterly as do the Irish. 
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compulsory school law on 


account of the 


cotton crop. 


In the old days the chil- 
school to 
To-day that can be done by 


dren used to be kept out of 
drop corn. 
machinery, but nothing has been invent- 
ed to replace the little fingers that pick 
Some families keep their chil- 


of school by 


cotton. 


dren out turns during cot- 


ton-picking; others keep them away for 
rains, 
Some, 


various trivial because it 


reasons 
or because they do not want to go. 
indeed, are 


clothing 


too poor to good 
too 
But 
the pine 
insensible to educational 


provide 
for their children, and 
proud to send them badly dressed. 
it is 


barrens who are 


not only 


the people of 
advantages. In the country districts for 
miles around even so thriving a city as 
l'avetteville, the nrogressive supe rinten- 
dent of has to fight inch 
of his for the good of the children 
against the parents 
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drive in a school conveyance to a school 
conducted by four teachers and providing 
eight months’ schooling. It is the Scotch 
obstinacy. 

Sometimes when the cotton crop fails, 
x a fence burns down, which the law 
insists must be replaced, a father will 
take his whole family and go to work in 
the mills in Johnson County or in 
Fayetteville. Fayetteville had some fac- 
tories before the Civil War, but most 
ef them have come during the last 
ten years. Textile-mills, cotton-factories, 
silk-mills, and hosiery-factories are re- 
juvenating the place. The silk-mill em- 
ploys colored labor, but the textile and 
cotton mills attract white workers from 
all over the State. Many of them are 
people from the pine barrens. They 
come to the mills badly nourished, and 
probably in good health only because of 
their outdoor life. Twelve hours of 
daily confinement in a State where fac- 
tory regulation and inspection for the 
health and safety of the operatives are 
notoriously behind the times, makes phys- 
ical wrecks of many of them. Whatever 
the law may say, children as young as 
nine years have been found in the North 
Carolina mills, and no excuse that they 
are “ parents’ helpers” ean do away with 
the fact that they should be at play or 
in school, and not minting their vitality 
into money which never comes to them. 
There may be pine-barrens men weak 
enough morally to sit on their porches 
and let their little mill-children support 
them, but frequently father and children 
both work, too ignorant to know that 
if only they learned something of scien- 
tific farming they could make sufficient 
money on their own land, and could keep 
their health besides. 

But slowly the knowledge is growing 
that North Carolina has a great future 
commercially, and that land once con- 
sidered worthless, even pine-barrens land, 
will produce, as it never did before, both 
ordinary farm products and_ cotton. 
There are some who believe that the 
practically feudal conditions of society 
reproduced in the Blue Grass region of 
Kentucky, through the tobacco trust, 
may some day be reproduced in North 
Carolina by way of cotton. In Ken- 
tucky they have been able to coin the 
unearned increment: the tenant is sub- 


wrdinate to his landlord; the industry is 
the landlord’s business and makes him 
master of the country. In this system 
there is no place for the negro, since he 
is not regarded as an intelligent tenant. 
So the old Kentucky stock, the original 
aristocracy, is in a measure coming back 
to its own. The same thing is happen- 
ing in Tennessee. Something like this 
evolution is taking place in the cotton 
States. In every such State there is 
some man who owns thousands of acres 
of land. In North Carolina there is one 
man who has hundreds of thousands of 
acres which would sell now at fifty dol- 
lars an acre, though fifteen years ago 
the price was ten dollars. The cotton 
men, however, though they are buying 
up the land, and controlling politically 
wherever they can, have not yet got their 
organization complete. 

That cotton is king of the South may 
become a saying that is not idle. The 
people of the pine barrens depend large 
ly upon cotton for a crop, but in the 
old days it took some four acres to make 
a bale of cotton, which would sell for 
from eighty to a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Now under the new scientific farm- 
ing, which some of the more progressive 
people are taking up, the land is being 
heavily fertilized and heavily plowed. 
Guano and nitrate of soda, twelve-inch 
plowing, and the rotation of crops are 
resulting in a bale of cotton per acre. 
Fruit-orchards are springing up, and 
around Fayetteville there is a thriving 
industry in market-gardening and in the 
raising of small fruit. 

The younger generation of the pine- 
barrens people bid fair to be more enter- 
prising than their parents, for they are 
learning what the new farming will do. 
Many of them believe in a scheme which 
they think will bring great financial 
gain —the improvement of the upper 
Cape Fear navigation by canalization, a 
project which will give from six to eight 
feet of water in the river all the year 
round. The price of land will go up, 
end agricultural interests will be thor- 
oughly developed. 

The promise of the future is alluring. 
Perhaps it will beckon the pine-barrens 
people from their most sheltered recesses, 
but surely no worldly prosperity can 
ever obliterate their charm and goodness. 
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pre ntl 
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the 

reading it. 
the very 

deal of 
literary entertainment in 
without 
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HIS Story has a 
should not 


reader from 


prevent 
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end, and 


interest 


the moral comes at 


there will be a great 


and bet ween. 


No ** we will proceed further 
says in 
the history class when we girls forget 
her mind by 


Sixteenth’s 


dates and try to divert 


analyzing Louis the charac- 


ter. It is really interesting to analyze, 


for he was in many ways a weak and 
inful mar but Sister Irmingarde al- 
iys looks so bored when we try it, and 
so anxious to know about the Punie 
wars or something, that it’s dreadfully 
discouraging to earnest students who 
int to develop their minds as fast as 
hey ca by intelligent exchange of 


Mabel 
reader 

it’s all 
history 


> 
LOS 


doc sn’t 


straight to 


do, SO 
You see it was in the 


right. 
elass that 
som s iddenly took a littl 
out of her pocket one 


box 
day and passed it 
stealthily along the aisles from one girl 
that we 
it. Of course 
Most of the girls would 
and earnestly 


0 er, making signs were 
all to look at 
we did, mght off. 
look long at anything that 
would and 
this thing Mabel was showing was jewelry. 
So the 


what was it 


divert their minds in class, 


girls gazed and gazed, and nodded 


to Mabel to show they liked it, until I 
thought it would never get to me. 
Finally it did, and I found the box 


was 
gold 


piece of 


new, and the thing in it 
pin, 


not was a 
lying on a 
and had 
stone in the 


a pin in the back 


not new either, 
cotton. It 
pearls in it, 
middle, 


round 
with a red 
the re 


was 


and was 


to fasten it to any part of the happy 
possessor where it would look best. I 
got behind my book and tried it under 


my chin, against my collar, but of course 


I eouldn’t how it looked. Then I 


see 


Blossom’s 


ELIZABETH 


Pearl 


JORDAN 


Pin 


left 
and | could just see 
(pf course 


shoulder like a 


it there by 


tried it on my badge, 
squinting. 
I took my time, for the Sisters 
that 
hurried. I tho 
look Caine 
agitation before | 
but I knew 

self-control for Kittie, 
Kittie gets terribly 


have taught us its underbred to 


feem izht Kittie James, 


would 


whose turn to next, 


die of passed it on 
waiting would be a 
and she 


excited 


to her; 
lesson it 


hee ce d 
abo it 


clothes and jewelry, especially 


jewelry. Of course we're not allowed to 


wear much jewelry at the convent, ex 
cept a watch, if we have one, or a con+ 
firmation ring, or some other possession 


with 
Kittie 
the nuns let her wear, 


fraught family associations, as it 


were. has a ring and a tiny watch 


and sometimes she 


is allowed to put on a thin gold chain 
with a cross on it, that her sister 
Jose phine gave her; but us ially she has 
to keep it in a bureav drawer. Some- 
times, in the evening, when Kittie and 


Mabel Bl 
Murphy 
ore the < 


ssom and Mabel Muriel 
Maudie Joyee and I are to 


borrows 


and 
Kittic 


jewelry we 


eve ry piece of 
them all on 
front of the 


an hour 


have, and puts 


at onee, and then stands in 
glass for half 


pretending she’s 


looking- at a time, 
ck c 


orated with three watches and four chains 
and five rings. I 


a Hindu princess, 


mention this to reveal 
one phase of Kittie’s character 

Finally I took Kittie and 
passed the pin on to her very carefully, 


pity on 


so Sister Irmingarde wouldn’t be dis- 
turbed by seeing it; and Kittie fussed 
over it for ten minutes before she gave 


it to the girl next to her. That was the 


only time I ever handled the pin and 
got a really close look at it. The rest of 
the time it was on Mabel—until it van- 


the tragie 
when I get round to it. 

When everybody had seen the pin that 
Mabel Blossom got it back 
again and fastened it on her blouse, and 


all the girls made signs showing that it 


ished from our gaze in 


I W ill describe 


way 


morning, 
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was becoming, and that they wished they 
had one, too; and Kittie James, who was 
reciting, told Sister Irmingarde that the 
most significant thing about the Greeks 
was their love of pearl pins. But no- 
body minded, because it was Kittie. 
Then most everybody forgot the pin ex- 
cept Mabel; and of course she couldn't, 
because she had it on. 

At noon Mabel explained that her 
aunt had sent it to her for her fifteenth 
birthday, and that her aunt had worn it 
for years, and that Sister Irmingarde 
had said Mabel could wear it, as she was 
not wearing any other jewelry. She wore 
it for a week, and of course we girls got 
» it and to the effect of elegance 
it gave Mabel. Onee she lent it to 
Adeline Thurston, to cheer her up when 


used t 


she was going to contession and had to 
tell something she didn’t care to dwell 
on. Another time she let Maudie Joyce 
wear it to the station when she went 
there to meet a friend—and of course 
Kittie James had it on half a dozen times. 
But usually it shone like a small, pale, 
cold moon on Mabel Blossom’s chest, and 
we all got used to seeing it there. 


Then one day she lost it. 
I put that in a paragraph by itself to 





SHE PASSED IT STEALTHILY ALONG THE 


show how important it is. It is also 
the real beginning of this story. The 
rest was the orchestra playing and the 
lights being turned on and the curtain 
going up before the drama. 

The drama started in to be a tragedy 
right off. Mabel Blossom was simply 
crazy over the loss of her pin, and every 
girl at St. Katharine’s sympathized with 
her so much that no one learned any 
lessons for days. I can get my lessons 
by reading them once, but even I had 
to tell Sister Irmingarde that I couldn't 
study, for every time I opened my 
book I saw Mabel’s pale, stricken face 
before me. She looked dreadful, and her 
eyes were red all the time, partly from 
looking for the pearl pin and partly from 
erving about it. The whole convent 
helped her to look. 

At first she thought she had lost it 
down by the river one day when we went 
there for ferns. So the entire river- 
front was “most wrecked by the girls, 
who made up _ searching- parties and 
spent hours hunting for Mabel’s pin. 
The little minims looked, too, and 
tore up grass and flowers by the roots, 
lest they leave some spot untouched. 
None of the minims had seen the pin, 
and Mabel couldn't 
talk about it now 
without bursting 
into tears; but the 
older girls told them 
how it looked as they 
remembered it, and for 
a while it seemed to me 
that every girl at St. 
Katharine’s spent her 
time either describing 
Mabel Blossom’s lost 
pin or listening to 
some one else de- 
scribe it. In the mean 
time the pin stayed 
lost. 

Then Mabel remem- 
bered that she had 
been sitting under the 
great willow on the 
campus the day she 
missed it, and every- 
body rushed to the 
willow and looked for 
it there. By the time 
pon they got through, the 
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MABEL 





grass under the tree was trampled into 
the earth or torn up by the roots, and 
the benches were scratched, and the 
moss was even pulled off the bark of 
the willow. Maudie Joyce did that. She 
said you could never tell where things 
would slip to, and it would be too utterly 
horrible if Mabel 
never found her 
pin. Maudie said 
she remembered 
exactly how th 
pin looked. It was 
about as large as 
a fifty-cent piece, 
and had _ sixteen 
lovely pearls in it. 
She said no one 
could afford to lose 
> a pin like that, 
and an heirloom 
besides, and she 
was going to hunt 
: for it in all her 
: spare time. 
Kittie James was 
sure Mabel had 


lost the pin in her 


i ile eo 


own room, and 
would find it un- 
der the rug or be- I TRIED IT ON 
hind some piece of 
furniture. So she 
and Mabel took up the rugs and moved 
all the furniture out into the hall, and 
took down the curtains, and even pulled 
off the wall- paper in places where it 
bulged a little and looked as if it might 
; have a pearl pin behind it. Kittie wrote 
Josephine about the pin and described it. 
She said it was the size of a silver dollar, 
: and had twenty-four pearls in it. 
Josephine wrote back that Mabel ought 
to advertise: so Mabel did. She didn’t 
offer a re ward, because she knew she could 
never make any proper financial return 
to the noble soul that brought it back. 
But she said it was a priceless heirloom 
with a history. 
The Sisters hadn’t paid much attention 
to the loss of the pin until the advertisé 
ia ment came out. Then they got inter- 
ested. Sister Edna asked Mabel Muriel 
Murphy about it, and Mabel Muriel told 
Sister Edna all she had heard about the 
pin. She said Mabel Blossom’s aunt was 
a very wealthy woman, and that the pin 
Vo.t. CXXIV.—No. 741—57 
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had been handed down to her by h« r great- 
aunt. Then Sister Irmingarde asked me 
about it. She hadn't really looked at the 
pin when Mabel asked permission to wear 
it, as she supposed it was some trifle. | 
told her all I knew, which wasn’t much, 
ind finally Reverend Mother sent for 
Adeline Thurston 
and asked MM arch 
ing questions 
about the pin. 
Ade line told he r 
what the pin look 
ed like. She said 
the twenty - four 
pearls were about 
the size of large 
currants, but th 
real value of the 
pin was its. his 
tory. She told 
Reverend Mothe r 
that Adelin« 
Thurston’s friend 
in Chieago knew 
Mabel’s mother, 
and that an In 
dian rajah had 
given the pin to 
Mabel’s great- 
great -great-grand 
aunt, and that the 
ruby in it was sup- 


MY LEFT SHOULDER 


posed to be the central jewel of his crown. 
After that a panie swept through our erst 
while peaceful halls. 

The Sisters were more sure than ever 
that girls should not wear jewels, so they 
took away everything but watches, and 
locked their booty in the convent safe. 
Mabel Blossom gave up even trying to 
study, and roamed around the convent 
grounds like a lost soul, looking every- 
where for her pearl pin, and moaning 
soft, low moans. ~The girls spent all their 
free time helping her, and the convent 
grounds looked as if a evelone had come 
to look for the pin, too. No one talked 
about anything but Mabel Blossom’s loss. 
Every girl wrote home about the pin, and 
described it to her parents, and told about 
the Indian rajah, and the mothers wrote 
back advice and suggestions, and told all 
they knew about Indian jewelry. Mabel 
Blossom couldn’t eat by this time, and 
the infirmarians got up tempting dishes 
and sent them to her. Then she couldn’t 
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sleep, and they took her into the in- 
firmary and nursed her tenderly. But she 
wouldn’t stay there long—she was too 
anxious to look for her pearl pin. The 
old gardeners were going crazy over the 
way the grounds were being torn up, and 
Sister Harmona pasted a notice in the 
study-hall, threatening to suspend any 
girls who tore more paper off their walls 
or pulled up more boards. 

Little by little more facts came out 
about the pearl pin. The rajah had fallen 
in love with Mabel Blossom’s great-great- 
great-grandaunt, and had longed to wed 
her. But her heart was another’s, so he 
sent her as a wedding-gift the wonderful 
Indian pin which brought health and for- 
tune to the family that possessed it, and 
ruin if they lost it. Once it had been 
lost for fifty years, and the Blossoms were 
terribly poor and in disgrace the whole 
time. Then they got it back, and all was 
well again 





THEN ONE DAY SHE LOST IT 


Cherlatts Herding Bren, 


You can imagine how thrilling this was 
to convent girls. Could aught be more 
romantic? Adeline Thurston wrote a 
poem about it, and Jeannette Trelawney 
set it to music. I began a novel, with 
Mabel’s pearl pin in the very center of 
the plot, the way it was in the center of 
the rajah’s crown. Then, through the 
advertisement or the talk of the girls, 
or perhaps both, the newspapers began 
to print things about the pin. A re- 
porter came to see Mabel, but she was 
in the infirmary, so Maudie saw him in- 
stead; and the next day the paper came 
out with big, black head-lines: 


THE RAJAH’S JEWEL AT ST. 
KATHARINE’S 
A Convent Girl Possesses and Loses the 
Greatest Ruby in the Indian Empire. 


The article went on to describe Mabel’s 
pin and tell about the rajah, and it 
criticized the Blos- 
som family severely 
for putting the price- 
less gem into a school- 
girl’s hands. It said 
the jewel had prob- 
ably been stolen by a 
pair of famous Lon- 
don thieves who were 
‘operating ’”’ in 
America and had 
heard about the ruby 
, and the pearls. 

That started the 
other newspapers, of 
course, and the next 
day they came out 
with stories about the 
rajah’s ruby. They 
said it brought blood 
and disaster in its 
wake, and one of 
them printed a list 
of the deaths in the 
Blossom family dur- 
ing the past fifty 
years, and laid every 
blessed one of them 
to the ruby. Another 
newspaper said the 
ruby had blazed for 
a time in the haik of 
Bou Maza, the leader 
of an Arab rebellion 
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REVEREND MOTHER ASKED SEARCHING 


(QUESTIONS ABOUT THE PIN 


in Algeria, and that when he wore it he 
bore a charmed life and no bullets hit 
him, but as soon as it was stolen from 
him he was defeated and slain. 

By this time the convent grounds were 
full of reporters and photographers who 
wouldn’t go away, and detectives who 
wanted to find the jewel and the thieves. 
Some parents got excited and came to St. 
Katharine’s to find out what it all meant 
and what the effect would be on their 
children. For the worst thing of all had 
happened by this time. The newspapers 
and the detectives were beginning to hint 
that perhaps one of the girls had taken 
the pin. They didn’t say it right out, 
but they came pretty near it, and when 
that happened you can imagine how we 
girls felt. Every one knew how much 
Kittie James loved jewelry, so one or two 
girls who were jealous of her—but I won’t 
even write that. It is too horrible. 

We held an indignation meeting, and 
most of the girls were erving when it was 
over. The nuns felt the worst of all 
for us and for the school. Nothing like 


wre ef 
this had ever happened before, of course, 
in the long and honorable history of St. 
Katharine’s. Reverend Mother looked 


actually haggard when we met her in the 
halls, and Sister Irmingarde went around 
with her mouth in a straight line and 
her eyes as cold as agate. Usually she 
smiles a great deal—and she has the most 
wonderful smile I know, beginning at 
her lips and spreading first to her eyes 
and then over the whole room. It makes 
one feel young and inexperienced, but 
good and noble and tender and ambitious 
and, most of all, understood. You know 
she is looking into the very bottom of 
vour soul, and you don’t mind having 
her do it. At least that’s the way J feel. 
But no one had a chance to feel that 
way for a long time after Mabel lost 
her pin—for the saddest thing in all those 
sad days was that Sister Mary Irmin- 
garde stopped smiling. But she was simply 
lovely to Kittie James, and so were most 
1f the girls, and Kittie was the only girl 
at St. Katharine’s who didn’t know why. 

A few days after the newspapers began 
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Charte TS Wee “£ Brown, 


THE SISTERS TOOK AWAY EVERYTHING BUT 
WATCHES AND LOCKED THEIR BOOTY IN THE 
CONVENT SAFE 


to print things about the pin, a big Sun- 
day newspaper came out with a picture 
of it. The picture showed the pin filling 
the center of the page. It was about the 
size of a dinner-plate, and had rays of 
light going from the ruby in the middle 
and spreading all over the rest of the 
sheet. There was a picture of Mabel, too 
—made up and not a bit like her; for 
of course the newspapers were not allowed 
to have her photograph. The article 
around the picture told how many Blos- 
soms were left, and what would probably 
happen to them now that the pin was 
gone. It deseribed Mabel’s brother, who 
is a civil engineer working on the 





Panama Canal, 
and it said that 
her mother and 
the rest of the 
family were in 
Europe. Then it 
asked in big let- 
ters, “ Will They 
Ever Come 
Back ?” 

Mabel shrieked 
when she saw that, 
and was led to the 
infirmary in a 
dreadful attack 
of hysterics; and 
Kittie James, 
who saw her go 
into it, and who 
is very sympa- 
thetic, had _hys- 
teries, too, right 
off, and was 
taken to the in- 
firmary at the 
same time. This started some of the 
other girls, and you’d better believe 
that for a few minutes Sister Ir- 
mingarde had her hands full. 

We were all ready for hysterics 
now. At first, even sorry as we were for 
Mabel, a good many of the girls almost 
enjoyed the excitement. It made things 
different from our usual quiet life, and 
girls love a change, even if it’s almost an 
unpleasant one. I felt a little bit that way, 
though of course I was sorry for Mabel. 
Besides, being a literary artist, I saw 
the dramatie possibilities in her loss, 
and the human, vivid life it brought into 
our cloister-halls made my girlish pulses 
throb. But it is a strange truth that 
one can get tired even of thrills. If one 
is thrilling all the time, it isn’t really 
thrills, you see; it is monotony. Besides, 
our nerves were getting jumpy. When the 
newspapers began to hint that perhaps 
one of us had taken it—well, we were 
anxious enough to forget Mabel’s pin 
and return to the peaceful atmosphere 
of the intellectual life. No one even 
mentioned the pin any more. Finally 
we almost disliked Mabel. She knew it, 
too, and she told me one day she was 
like one of the specimen bugs the girls 
in the nature classes pinned in their 
rooms. She said she felt exactly as if 
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MABEL 


she had been fastened up before us all, 
with her pearl pin stuck through her. 
| felt sorry for her, but for a long time, 
even after that, my first thought when I 
saw her was: 

“ Horrors! here’s Mabel coming.” 

Then I would go down inside of my 
brain and find another thought and drag 
it up quickly and make it run like this: 

Poor girl, she is not to blame for the 
strange and terrible position in which she 
has placed us all!” 

I got so I could do it, but the other 
girls couldn’t, though I tried to teach 
them how. Maudie said she simply 
couldn’t bear the sight of Mabel any 
more, and Mabel Muriel Murphy felt the 
same way. Naturally poor Mabel suf- 
fered more than ever when she found 


this out, and she would have gone home 
if she had had any home to go to. But 
with her brother at Panama and the rest 
of the family in 


Europe and the house 


closed, there vas nothing to do but stay 


in school and try to be brave. Kittie was 
the only girl who was the same to Mabel 
right through; but you see there were 
things Kittie didn’t know, or Mabel, 
either. 

One Saturday afternoon, about a month 
after the pin was lost, Mabel 
sent a minim to me with a 
note asking me to come to 
her room. She was going 
to put new yokes in two 
silk blouses, and she wanted 
me to help, because when | 
don’t the yokes bulge out 
It is strange indeed how 
many different things I can 
do and how few things other 
girls can do—well, I mean. 
I went to Mabel, though I 
didn’t really want to, and I 
found her on her knees be- 
fore a trunk which she had 
just emptied. The floor was 
covered with clothes she had 
taken out of it. While she 
was talking to me she shook 
out a blouse she had picked 
up, and when she was going 
to put it down again I saw 
the gleam of something on 
it and I stopped her, a 
strange, mysterious instinct 
stirring in me the while. 
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“What's that?’ I said. I took the 
blouse out of her hands and looked at 
it, and as I looked I could feel my eyes 
bulge right out of my face, | was making 
them look so hard. On the left shoul- 
der of Mabel’s blouse there was a little 
round thing. I gazed at it and then 
gazed at Mabel, and then we both gazed 
at the thing again, and gazed and gazed. 

The thing was a pin about the size 
of a silver twenty-five-cent piece. It had 
six tiny seed-pearls in a circle round it 
the kind that are halves, stuck on. In 
the center of the, circle was a red stone 
a little larger than any of the pearls. It 
was a garnet. The pearls looked dark, 
as if they were soiled or stained in some 
way; the fastener of the pin was bent 
where Mabel had pinned it to her blouse. 

Once more I looked at Mabel. She was 
looking at me. And as we looked at each 
other the same words fell from our pale 
lips in hollow, incredulous tones: 

“Is that the rajah’s pin?” 

It wasn’t finding the pin that sur- 
prised us. It didn’t even surprise us that 
Mabel had worn the pin on this par- 
ticular blouse, and put away the blous 
until she had time to put a fresh yoke 
in it, and then forgotten all about it. 





A BIG SUNDAY NEWSPAPER CAME OUT WITH A PICTURE OF THE PIN 
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IS THAT THE 


That was all natural enough—for Mabel 
Blossom—and both Mabel and I knew it 
was, and didn’t stop to fuss about it. 
The thing that surprised us was the 
way that pearl pin looked! 

Of course I knew it wasn’t the size of 
a dinner-plate, as the newspapers had 
made it. But I did expect to see it at 
least the size of a silver dollar, with 
twenty-four great big pearls in it and a 
blazing ruby that dazzled the eyes. I 
almost remembered it that way. And 
there lay that little, cheap, shabby pin, 
looking ashamed of itself, and actually 
seeming to bury itself in the blouse, as 
if it wanted to get away from our staring, 
horrified eyes. I ecouldn’t think. My 
brain acted as if it said to itself, “ This 
is too much for me,” and then turned 
its back coldly on me and the pin. 

While I kept looking at Mabel, in the 
stupid, dazed way I felt, she turned her 
eyes away and sat staring straight in 
front of her. Finally she said, “I can’t 
believe it looks like that,” and then she 
repeated over and over and over again: 

“What shall I do? What shall I do?’ 
And at last she burst into tears. 

I couldn’t tell her what to do. But I 
knew who could. There was just one per- 
son in the whole world who could advise 
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us in such a crisis of life as this. Need 
I tell the gentle reader who it was? No. 
I had to tell Mabel Blossom, but that was 
because her mind was clouded by despair. 

“ Take it to Sister Irmingarde,” I said. 
We did. 

We found her alone in her class-room, 
marking some papers, and we laid the 
pin down on her desk, blouse and all, 
exactly as we had found it. For a second 
she sat staring at it and at us. Then 
she spoke to us in short, staccato tones, 
strangely different from her usual way 
of talking. 

“What's this?” she said. And before 
we could answer, “ What’s this?” 

Mabel couldn’t reply, so I answered 
for her. 

“Tt’s the rajah’s pin, Sister,” I said, 
dully, “with the blazing ruby from the 
center of his crown.” 

The words sounded silly, but I said 
them from habit. We hadn’t heard much 
else said, you know, for a month. 

Sister Irmingarde gave the pin one 
more look. Also, she looked at us as 
we stood, solemn-eyed and awe-struck, 
before her. Then she folded her arms 
on her desk and laid her head down on 
them —and laughed and laughed and 
laughed. Once before, Mabel Blossom 
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and | had seen her do that when we stood 


before her together. Perhaps you re- 
member when, gentle reader, but I hope 
you don’t. That time we couldn’t laugh 
with her, but this time we could. At 
least I could; and I did. I began, and 
finally Mabel joined in, but not 


heartily, and pretty Mabel 


very 


soon could 


not stop because she was so nervous. 
That made Sister Irmingarde stop in 
a hurry. 

After supper that evening Sister Ir- 


mingarde called the older girls together 
and gave us a little talk in the study- 
hall. First of all she told us the pin 
was found, and she explained how Mabel 
had put away her blouse and forgotten 
it. Then she waited for the applause to 
die away. It took a long time, for the 
girls were delighted on their own account 
and Kittie’s, and glad, too, on Mabel’s. 
They all kept nodding and smiling at 
Mabel while they clapped. 

When they finally quieted down, Sister 
Irmingarde held up the pin. The girls 
looked, but they ecouldn’t see it, so she 
marched them up to her desk six at a 
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time. She names, and 


ealled out their 
to her and looked and stared 
and stared, and then looked at one an- 
other. Nobody said much. Nobody could. 
After they had all seen it, Sister Irmin- 
garde put the pin down on the desk and 
stood up. We knew that 
She was going to give us what she calls 
Some- 


they went 


what meant. 


“a few thoughts to take away.” 
how, when she does that I can feel my 
brain bulge as I listen. 

She said she had received a letter from 


Mabel’s mother that day, written in 
Paris, in answer to one Sister Irmingarde 
had written her. Mrs. Blossom said no 


She said 
Fair in 
four dol- 


rajah had ever seen the pin. 
bought at the World’s 
and had about 


it was 


Chicago, cost 


lars. Sister Irmingarde let that sink in. 
Then, very gently, but in words that 


lingered in our girlish minds a long, long 
time, she told us the moral of our strange 
experience. 

But, after all, need I repeat the moral 
to the gentle but intelligent reader, and 
thus, as it were, paint the lily? 

1 wot not. 


The Piper 


BY DONN 


WILL take my pipes and go now, for the 


BYRNE 


bees upon the sill 


Are singing of the summer that is coming from the stars. 
I will take my pipes and go now, for the little mountain rill 
Is pleading with the bagpipes in tender, crooning bars. 


I will go o’er hills and valleys, 


And the linnet and the throstk 


and through fields of ripening rye, 
and the bittern in the sedge 


Will hush their throats and listen as the piper passes by, 


On the great long road of silver that ends at the world’s edge. 


I will take my pipes and go now, for the sand-flower on the dunes 


Is a-weary of the sobbing 
And is asking for the 


I 


the great white sea, 


piper, with his basketful of tunes, 


To play the merry lilting that sets all hearts free. 


I will take my pipes and go now, and God go with you all, 
And keep all sorrow from you and the dark heart’s load. 

I will take my pipes and go now, for I hear the summer call, 
And you'll hear the pipes a-singing as I pass along the road. 





The Second Wife 


BY MARY 


ORE poignant than the facts of 
life, with as much power as the 
elemental needs of the body, The 

Unseen still shapes the lives of vast peo- 
pl Ss. In some black corners of the earth 
strange demons still call out for human 
sacrifice. Mysterious and powerful are 
these voiceless companions of men. 

We alone, of all ages and peoples, have 
lenied them; we have cut away our 
shadows from our spirits, and perhaps 
that is why the spirits of modern men 
seem unsubstantial, as a body would 
which could cast no dark silhouette be- 
hind it. 

Around the paths of men The Unseen 
exists always, and it may come to any 
one and at any moment as it did to Beata 
and to Graham. 


The mellow afternoon light shone 
through the quiet spaces of the room, 
which, simple as it was—bare almost, 
some would have said—had the supreme 
beauty of proportion. It had an air 
about it, a gracious gravity, which pro- 
claimed it of the honorable lineage of 
lovingly built houses. It gave the effect 
of space, even of elegance, if for no other 
reason than that its three dimensions 
were in harmony. 

For the first time its charm failed 
with seata. Its beneficent dignity 
mocked at her, affecting her with the 
same anger that the unthinking beauty 
of a glorious day does to one in deep 
trouble. This room, her room, her crea- 
ture—how dared it breathe peace while 
she suffered with unrest? 

If there had been any reason for it 
She had stood 
up with gallantry to all the blows that 
fate had handed out to her. No matter 
what had happened, her inner self had 
been serene and unshaken. And now, 
for no reason, with all the surfaces of 
life fair and smiling before her, a hor- 
ror unspeakable, reasonless, invaded the 
secret places of her being. 


she could have borne it. 


HEATON VORSE 


She sat there saying to herself: 

‘I will not! I will not! I will not! 
They can’t make me! They can’t make 
me! They can’t make me!” 

And with the words once spoken it 
was as though her spirit cried out 
against something unknown, as though 
she fought for her own self and some- 
thing very dear to her, and yet she didn’t 
know what she was fighting. 

The outward symbol of this struggle 
was so trivial, so meaningless, that she 
shivered at herself as though her reason 
was failing her. There was a bowl of 
yellow jonquils gleaming out of a dark 
corner of the room, reflecting themselves 
on the dark floor in a splash of color. 
Beata had been moved with an impulse 
to take these flowers and place them be- 
tween the windows where the light would 
shine through them on a small, round 
table on which was inlaid a landscape 
in mother-of-pearl—a table that might 
have been hideous, but had turned out 
to be only a charming indiscretion of 
some cabinet-maker. 

This whim, so harmless in its outer 
meaning, had come over her like an 
everpowering wave; yet it had come not 
as her own wish. It was as though it 
arose from the passionate desire of some 
will outside her own. To steady herself 
Beata sat down in the rosewood chair 
and said to herself: “I will not! I will 
not!” as though fighting for her own in- 
dividuality. 

This impulse, with its meaningless 
madness, had come as suddenly, as shat- 
teringly, as some explosion. Dread shook 
her through and through—a dread that 
left her tense and expectant. Why, she 
hadn’t felt that way for three years, not 
since she had waited for one of Aléne’s 
terrible, meaningless, heart - rending 
scenes — scenes that Graham and _ she 
knew were caused by Aléne’s illness, and 
yet scenes that gave the effect of wanton- 
ness, as if Aléne wanted to make them 
suffer, too. Since her nerves were dis- 
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eased, since her soul was poisoned in 
God knows what mysterious fashion, she 
couldn’t let them off—the two creatures 
dearest to her—but must encompass them 
also in the hell where she lived. 

In spite of Beata’s care and Graham’s 
devotion, Aléne had got worse and worse, 
until it seemed to them that madness 
stared from her eyes. She had died from 
an overdose of her sleeping-potion—an 
accidental death, the doctor had insisted. 

This had been three years ago. After 
Aléne’s death, Graham had gone abroad, 
and for a year Beata hadn’t seen him. 
Just when, after his return, she had be- 
gun to care for him, she couldn’t now tell. 
They had drifted into it—gone in step 
by step. She couldn’t even remember 
when he had asked her to marry him, 
so well had they understood. 

She had been married six months now, 
and until this moment she had been 
happier than she had ever been in her 
life—happier than she had known it was 
possible to be. The eighteen months that 
she had spent nursing Aléne, and the 
final catastrophe, had left her stunned, 
asking of life only quiet. She had had 
peace and rest and then happiness, and 
now it was broken—for no reason; 
broken—for so absurd a thing. 

It was especially hard for Beata to 
bear; she didn’t know how to meet moods 
—she had never had any. It was almost 
her first experience with any unhappiness 
from within, her first experience of that 
overwhelming misery that comes unrea- 
soning from the inner recesses of the 
spirit, something more full of anguish 
than pain, something that makes grief 
seem God’s compassion, and sorrow as 
sweet as a gray day in midsummer. 

She sought for some cause of such dis- 
turbance, her trained mind running rap- 
idly through the events of the last few 
days as an expert might riffle a deck of 
ecards. There was no explanatory spot 
or fleck on the fair surface of the kindly 
and familiar events. 

“T must be sick,” she thought, and 
again sought for some symptom that 
night satisfy her. There was nothing. 
Tt was as ghostly to have her spirit so 
disturbed as for doors to slam and win- 
dows rattle when the trees remain quiet 
without. And while her heart beat and 
while the tortured nerves of her cried 
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out the more torturingly that she did 
not know the source of her pain, her 
tranquil head thought, “I must treat 
this mood as I used to Aléne’s.” 

At this thought her heart stood still— 
then leaped like a frightened auimal in 
fear for its very life, and as though in 
actual physical terror of some unseen 
menace she fled toward the sunshine of 
the garden, glancing apprehensively be- 
hind her, not for fear of what she might 
see, but from a feeling as inexplicable 
as all the rest, that she wished no one 
to see her go. Not the servants, not Gra- 
ham—especially not Graham. She heard 
his voice call to her: 

“ Beata—dear Beata!” So happy it 
was, so reassuring, that suddenly her fear 
vanished as though it had wakened her 
from torturing nightmare. She felt her 
actual body coming back to life as one 
breathes easily for the first time again 
after one has been overwhelmed by a 
crashing wave. Her heart beat freely 
again; the intolerable racking of her 
spirit passed by; color returned to her 
cheeks. Only as she saw Graham com- 
ing toward her through the open door 
she repressed an impulse to throw herself 
about his neck as though he had really 
delivered her from herself. 

That evening the idea of telling Gra- 
ham flitted through her mind, coming 
and going like a shadow cast by a 
flickering flame. In the end ske decided 
not to, and, as she did, a sadness fell over 
her spirit, while her mind argued: 

Poor Graham—why should I tell him 
anything so vague, and at the same time 
so fantastic? Hasn’t he had enough of 
the inexplicable in his life ? 

Then, at this thought of Aléne, it 
seemed as if Aléne was there. Beata 
had all the sensation of seeing her with- 
out the actual visualization—Aléne, sit- 
ting, her dark-rimmed eyes on Graham. 
She watched them fill slowly with tears; 
watched Aléne’s face quiver like that of 
a hurt child that asks, “ Oh, why do you 
so wound me?” Beata had sat there often 
enough through what seemed a long life- 
time of vicarious pain, pretending not 
to notice Graham’s irrepressible discom- 
fort; pretending not to notice Aléne’s 
gathering nerve-storm which sometimes 
threatened and threatened, poisoning 
their lives, poisoning the very air; 
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Reealling these things, 


over, sun- 
let her 
vacancy. What prevented 
vondered, with 
one’s actual eyes any one whom one could 
see with what is called “ the mind’s eye ” ¢ 
There have always been people, sick and 
well, could project their inner 
visions into space and thus behold their 
Beata 
dwelt in this way on the image of Aléne, 
absorbed as a devotee is absorbed in 
the contemplation of the attributes of 
Deity. After a time it was as though her 
visualization of Aléne had been projected 
into space, and that this thought of her 
was there clothed in form gnd invisible, but 
existing somehow in another medium. She 
wondered if it were true that the things 
seen by dreamers have their real existence 
in some fluid which we may not perceive. 

Ilere upon 
her, asking: 

“ What are you thinking of, Beata, so 
intensely ?” 

She had been plunged so profoundly 
in her train of thought, the crystal mir- 
ror of her reflection had been shattered 
so unexpectedly, that she jumped ner- 
It seemed as if her spirit had 
come swimming up from some far depth 
in which it had plunged itself. She 
realized, too, that she had been looking 
directly at but “through him 
and beyond him, as if she had penetrated 
far enough into this land which she had 
so fantastically that the 
things of this world had become for the 
moment non-existent, as are usually the 
things we cannot see. For a moment her 
mind and eyes and all of her had dwelt 
in some almost luminous vacancy which 
had been cleared of so-called actuality 
for a new creation of her own. Her re- 
turn to the physical world, to Graham, 
and to familiar things in the room was 
a shock as of physical pain. 

She had been awakened too abruptly. 
She looked at him, dazed, frowning, at 
the time registering the troubled 
and anxious look on his face—a look of 
doubt. a look of wonder, a look of some 
deeper trouble also. In answer to his 
question came unbidden the words: 

“Why do you look at me like that, 
Graham ?” 
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He arose and put his arms around her, 
but before he spoke he swallowed, as 
though speech came to him with an effort. 
With his arms around her, his face close 
to hers, something snapped in Beata’s 
mind, like a joint coming back into place. 
She had yet the impression of having 
been away a very great distance. 

“What were you thinking 
now ?” he repeated. 

She answered with absolute truthful- 
ness: 

“T don’t know—I almost seemed to be 
hypnotized.” The shock of his voice had 
for the second obliterated the object of 
her deep absorption. 

Graham shook her roughly. 

“Well, don’t do it again, please,” he 
said. “I don’t like your looks.” 

“ What do I look like?’ She was per- 
feetly natural now; the whole phantas- 
magoria had vanished out of her spirit 
as though it had not been. 

“T don’t like your looks,” he repeated— 
“that’s all.” He had the evasive and 
uneasy air of a man who doesn’t like to 
tell what is in his mind. 

The following day Beata succeeded in 
overcoming the feeling of distrust with 
the whole universe which the inexplic- 
able breeds in a direct and common-sense 
temperament. She overcame herself, 
yet she didn’t go into the drawing- 
room, and the drawing-room was as much 
lived in by her as was Graham’s library 
by him; for the effect of that terrible 
and spectral battle remained with her 
as though some shadow had been east 
across her spirit. Pushed into the far- 


of just 


thest recesses of her mind was the 
question, “Why? Why? Why?’ Nor 
could she rid herself of the idea that 


there was more to come, nor of a name- 
and reasonless fear that in some 
strange way she had given up some of 
her personality. 

With the passing of the days the 
shadow dwindled, until one day Beata 
went again into her room. Yellow flow- 
ers picked freshly. stood in a bowl upon 
her secretary. At the sight of them 
there, hot anger surged up within her, 
making her tingle from head to foot. 
Swiftly and yet with a certain furtive- 
ness, as though she were being watched, 
she picked them up and carried them 
back to their place in the window and 
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placed them on the little inlaid table 
between the windows where the light 
would shine through them. As she did 
so there came over her a very agony of 
desire to see Graham; she wanted him 
to come home; she wondered where he 
was and with whom. An impatience to 
go out and find him wherever he was 
plueked at her feet. She looked at her 
wateh; it was almost time for his re- 
turn to luncheon, and she posted her- 
self at the window before which the 
flowers stood and which commanded a 
view of the elm-shaded street to wait 
for him. As she stood there in a fever 
of impatience and longing and affection, 
she felt as though her whole personality 
had been invaded by an emotion foreign 
to her own temperament. Her love had 
been from the first deep and profound, 
the surface of it radiant, but without 
anguish of spirit. They knew each other 
too well for uncertainties or surprises 
they had been friends so long before they 
had become lovers. 

The knowledge that he would soon 
come, that he would come when he said 
he would, had been enough for her; 
why this impatience, she wondered- 
where did it come from, this passionate 
agony of longing for the sight of his 
face? She stood there peering out from 
the window. She was so sure he must 
come down that road, her gaze so lost 
in the distance for the first glimpse of 
him, that she did not hear his step behind 
her. His words, in a tone through which 
a sharp anxiety pierced, “ Beata, what 
are you doing there?” made her turn 
upon him, her nervous hand clutching the 
heavy, old-gold drapery of the curtain. 

For a moment they stood gazing at 
each other, startled. Then she laughed 
with attempted lightness: 

“What’s the matter, Graham? You 
look frightened!” 

“What were you doing in the win- 
dow?” he insisted. 

“ Why—just waiting for you.” 

“ Come—let’s get out of here. If you 
wait staring like that— Waiting for me! 
Good God! One would have thought 
that you expected me to be brought home 
on a stretcher! You'll be getting your- 
self hypnotized again, Beata, before you 
know it.” He put his arm around her 
and drew her out on the piazza. “I’ve 
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just got a letter from mother,” he told 
her. “ She’s coming back.” 

“Oh, I am glad,” Beata cried. 

For some time during her son’s first 
marriage Mrs. Yates had made her hom« 
with the young people, and then, under 
the pressure of Aléne’s nervous disorder 
and her final illness, she had left their 
home to live with her sister. The 
pressure was too much for her gentk 
spirit; she couldn’t weather the storms 
which swept and devastated the house- 
hold; she suffered, too, with a keen inner 
shame that she hadn’t strength enough 
to help this tormented daughter of hers, 
whose peculiar loveliness and charm she 
had so eared for before illness blighted 
it. After Graham’s second marriage she 
had again made his house her head 
quarters, finding in Beata’s tranquillity 
something more akin to her own nature, 
something nearer to what her own daugh- 
ter might have been than Aléne’s more 
fascinating personality had ever been able 
to give her. 

To Beata’s heartfelt “Oh, I’m glad!” 
Graham echoed: 

“You ean believe I am.” 

There was an unmistakable passion of 
relief in his tone, as if Beata’s ery had 
voiced the hope of deliverance—as if the 
presence of this beloved older woman 
would dispel the shadow that was drift- 
ing in upon them, shutting out the sun 
from their lives. It was their first 
recognition of the nameless fear that had 
come over them. 

Now Beata was sure that never for a 
moment had Graham failed to recognize 
this awful something which was crawling 
upon them like some dark spiritual tide. 
If only he would help her—if he would 
ask her what was the matter! She felt 
his anxious look resting on her; then 
he made some excuse and leit her. It 
was as though he had deserted her in a 
moment of great peril. Seorn for his 
cowardice and for his stupidity flashed 
over her; then a darkness settled over 
her spirit. Perhaps she was going mad; 
perhaps her nerves were only shaken- 
this was what her intelligence kept tell- 
ing her with irritating, ineffectual per- 
sistency, while her heart cried out that 
the very springs of life in her had been 
poisoned, the very depths of her per- 
sonality shaken. 
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At any rate, she was adrift in a strange 
and unfamiliar world, and there was no 
one anywhere to help her. A great pity 
for the stricken soul of Aléne poured 
over her. Aléne had put out her hands 
and had pleaded to be saved from her- 
self—and no one had helped her. Now, 
at the first touch of her own distress, 
Graham turned from her— Graham 
wasn’t going to help her. This thought 
walked through her mind: “ Both of us 
together, we could have fought it! Alone 
—I cannot!” 

She heard the gate click and saw 
Graham walking down the street. No 
doubt he was going to meet his mother 
—going without her. 

“He’s running away from me,” she 
thought. 

They had always gone to meet Mrs. 
Yates together. How many times they 
had walked down this street side by side, 
long before Aléne died, whenever Gra- 
ham’s mother came! They would go 
down and tell her the news and how 
Aléne was at that moment. Now she 
was left behind while Graham walked 
down alone to the station to see his 
mother first; to warn her, no doubt, that 
Beata was “not quite well.” 

She went into the house and began 
shoving around the ornaments, rearrang- 
ing them with a sort of bitter satisfac- 
tion, an inward glow quite out of keeping 
with her trivial occupation. The noise 
of carriage wheels checked her suddenly. 
She stopped, a little dazed, like a person 
who has forgotten what he came into a 
room for—as an actor searches for a cue. 

Now she remembered—Graham’s moth- 
er was coming, and she must run out to 
meet her. 

For the next few days the house was 
as though bathed in sunshine; calm re- 
turned to it. Beata was continually with 
the older woman, sheltering herself in 
her loving presence. It was as though 
all around was some fog which concealed 
menacing and terrible shapes—some ter- 
ror that walked in the darkness, but for 
the moment Beata could escape from it, 
though she felt as insecure as if she 
were living in a soap-bubble; in a mo- 
ment the force of the invading shad- 
ows—or whatever they were—might come 
upon her, and the agony of her rent 
personality would begin again. 


They were all touchingly happy—Beata 
as from a relief from pain, Graham in 
his recovered peace—until one day when 
the two women sat sewing in the draw- 
ing-room. Graham was lounging near 
them, reading. Then Mrs. Yates raised 
her head toward the window and said: 

“There’s something different about 
this room since I’ve been away. You 
haven’t moved things, have you ?” 

Beata didn’t answer; her spirit, it 
seemed, ceased to breathe. The same 
shock that she had felt communicated 
itself to Graham, and he arose and walk- 
ed around restlessly. 

“T don’t quite make out what’s 
changed,” she pursued, with serenity. 
“T see you keep yellow flowers in the 
window the way poor Aléne did— Why, 
Beata, what ails you, child?” 

For Beata had let her sewing fall and 
was gazing at Graham’s mother in fasci- 
nated horror. Never once to herself had 
she clothed her thoughts in any words. 
At her fixed look and hopeless gesture 
Mrs. Yates stared, and for a moment the 
two women looked one at the other, hor- 
ror in the eyes of each. Mrs. Yates broke 
the silence with: 

“ Are you ill, Beata—what is it?” 

“T’m faint—a sudden pain—’ The 
words came without her volition; her 
hand sought her heart. 

There was a second of taut silence, 
when the very air of the room seemed to 
share the suspense, while mother and 
son looked at each other. Then Beata 
arose. 

“T’m better now—I’m going to lie 
down.” 

For several days she remained on a 
couch in Graham’s library on a pretext 
of illness, hiding from life by her in- 
activity; trying by her very quietness to 
put off the next move in the drama, which 
came like an unexpected verdict of a phy- 
sician, when Mrs. Yates announced, after 
the mail had come one day: 

“Ella wants me to visit her; I think 
I shall go.” 

“When does she want you?” Beata 
inquired. 

With that command of herself which 
guileless older women know so well how 
to use, Mrs. Yates answered in an ir- 
reproachably natural tone: 

“Why, right away. I shall go to- 
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Oh, that something would happen to 
hasten it! Oh, that some tangible event 
would happen so that she could ery out: 
“T’ve seen! I know!” 

The only thing to be seen with the 
eyes was that the house, her creature, was 
changing in aspect under her hand. Her 
own hand eagerly obliterated the changes 
she had made when she had become 
Graham’s wife. Yet the changes came 
with terrible and relentless slowness. 
One day a shade pulled down, a window 
shut, a picture of her choosing sup- 
pressed, the order of some books changed 
—nothing more, but each change accom- 
plished by her hand and with a sense of 
fierce, inner joy. 

She would walk up and down, up and 
down, absorbed in her own emotions, un- 
conseious of the flight of time, and ob- 
scurely conscious that time dragged, that 
time stood still, that the hours whirled 
around her unnoticed, and that she and 
her sick fear alone stood still in the 
swirling, shifting universe. 

Sometimes she would fill hours with 
balancing up which she would prefer— 
this nameless horror, this thing that 
couldn’t be, that was poisoning her, per- 
haps killing her—or madness. She would 
laugh long, silent laughter on the irony 
of fate that put such a choice before 
her, of all people—she, who had been 
praised always for her sanity; she, to 
whom Aléne had turned in her first ill- 
ness of the spirit as a friend. 

Meantime her life with Graham went 
on with unbroken surface—so unbroken 
that she could have screamed at him. 
Yet she knew with a sickening certainty 
that he watched her covertly, from 
around some doors, as it were; that he 
was always pretending to be doing some- 
thing else, and yet was watching her. 
He, too, with smiling face and frozen 
heart was living in an obscure hell, spy- 
ing upon her, watching for a look of the 
eye, for a gesture of the hand, while 
he had let the whole change in the house 
pass by unnoticed. . 

Anyway, if he watched her, then she 
watched him, for ever growing in her 
was a curious distrust of him—distrust 
of what she couldn’t tell; she didn’t trust 
him, that was all. Her logical mind 
that rejected the whole situation had to 
go through its torment and had to ask 


questions of her tormented heart. Did 
she distrust his love? There was no 
reason for it, and yet he never left 
the house but suspicion, nameless and 
groundless, filled her whole being with 
an ever-increasing anguish. 

She suffered when he was with her; 
suffered from the suspicion of his sus- 
picion—that he must read into her heart 
and hate and despise her for her ever- 
growing distrust—a distrust that didn’t 
even seek to pin itself to anything. If 
she could only have accused him of some- 
thing; if only for one little moment there 
was some real complaint against him. 
She herseif would cry, even if she 
watched, even if she peered from behind 
a closed blind at him: 

“Oh, my dear, I know you are good 
and true! It isn’t J watching you—it 
isn’t IJ accusing you—and yet I must 
suffer as though I knew you were wait- 
ing, a knife in your hand, to stab me 
when my back is turned!” 

Beata waited as loving women wait 
who know that their hour is come when 
the beloved is gone from them, and, 
worse than that—that he lies. They 
must wait with loving and beating hearts 
for the death of their spirits to be dealt 
out to them, shamefully and coward- 
wise. And since they cannot believe their 
lovers cowards as well as traitors, they 
still believe in the face of unbelief. 

This was Beata’s torment: believing 
him upright, believing him true, she must 
suffer for an unbelief; knowing that he 
loved her alone, she must watch each 
mood as it passed by for corroboration 
of what she knew was not. She must 
watch all his comings and goings; she 
must read dislike and suspicion in his 
gaze—the dislike that a man has for a 
woman whose claims sever him from the 
beloved. Then, as to thousands of women 
before her, came the need of knowing. 
Certainty! Certainty was what she 
wanted; for good or bad, to know the 
torment in which she lived. 

“Oh,” she would think to herself, “ if 
I could only know!” But her mind 
would answer, “ Know what?” 

She lived continually as though on the 
eve of some discovery. A little further, 
and she would know what the monstrous 
certainty was of which she wished to be 
sure. If she looked into the black pool 
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you could shut me up then! Madness 
would be easy! We killed her—you and 
I between us killed her! She trusted us 
and we killed her—she trusted us and 
we tortured her!” 

“Hush!” said Graham. “You don’t 
know what you’re saying, Beata. You’re 
not well—you’ve not been well for a long 
time.” 

“No,” she agreed. “I’ve not been 
well—but you’ve said nothing about it, 
Graham. It’s a very strange illness I’ve 
had—what’s been its name, Graham? 
What doctors cure it? You've tried not 
to believe—what couldn’t be believed. 
Such things can’t happen—that’s what 
you’ve said to yourself when my face 
has frightened you—when you came into 
the room and thought Aléne was stand- 
ing here. But how should I have come 
where I am now, to find my own letters— 
my letters that you kept—my letters that 
I’ve been waiting so long to find ?” 





“ Listen, Beata—we’ll go away. You’re 
ill. We'll go away!” 

She saw that he couldn’t admit what 
he had seen. In his man’s world such 
things couldn’t be. But it made no dif- 
ference to her now. She held her proof 
in her hand. 

“We'll go away and forget these 
weeks,” he repeated. 

“We'll do what you like—it won't 
alter anything. We know now,” Beata 
answered, dully; for she knew, as Gra- 
ham did, that there was no flight pos- 
sible for them, no refuge that they could 
take anywhere in the world, apart or 
together. They had heard the voice from 
the other side of silence; there was no 
country where they could take refuge, 
no place to go that would blot out from 
Graham’s memory the picture of Beata 
leaning over his desk, her letters in her 
hand. 


‘*When First | Wore the Sword of Love’’ 


BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


HEN first I wore the sword of Love 
Red courage sprang into my heart, 
Through all my veins the swift blood ran 
Rich fountains of new life to start. 


A din of fighting filled my ear, 
And one long call on bugles rang. 
Then from my being fled all fear, 
And a strong soul within me sang. 


Il 


SHIELD 


THE 


This timid tilt of life I fear not, 
I who have all eternity; 
Whispering caution now I hear not, 
Forward marches the heart of me. 


The world is mine for my best endeavor, 
Labor and beauty, toil and art: 

For safety guards the one forever 
Who wears Love’s shield upon his heart. 
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: OW,” said the multiform familiar 
N of the Easy Chair, putting on 
the air of genial Cynic—* now 
that the women have got the vote in 
California, and so have it in six of those 
hopeful Western States, don’t you think 
it is time they should show that they 
deserved it?” 

We fell in with his mood of cheery 
banter. “How long,” we asked, “ have 
women been without the vote?” 

“ About as long as men have been with 
it: say, intermittently in one place or an- 
other, about twenty-five hundred years.” 

“Well, then, should think that if 
women showed they deserved it in an- 
other twenty-five hundred years it would 
be about right. We understand some men 
haven’t shown yet that they deserved it.” 

The Cynic laughed. “ Well, here and 
there one. But,” he continued seriously, 
“two wrongs don’t make a right.” 


The pun tempted us, and we put in: 


“The California women have 
the right, all the same. But if you want 
to know what we really think, we think 
that women have already shown that they 
have a right to their full share in political 
economy by their skill, their immemorial 
supremacy, in domestic economy.” 

This, as we intended, made the Cynic 
sit up. “Oh, come!” he challenged us. 

“Government is only housekeeping 
‘writ large,” we went on, “and you 
will admit that women have always ex- 
celled in housekeeping.” 

“ Some,” he admitted, 
smile. 

“ They have at least excelled most men 
in it, and the very qualities which have 
fitted them to excel in it will fit them 
to excel in politics: system, detail, as- 
siduity, ‘keeping round after’ the in- 
numerable things needing to be done from 
moment to moment. Men have not ex- 
celled in government, as the history of 
the world can prove, because they do not 
like to govern; but women do like to 
govern.” 

Vot. CXXIV.—No. 141.59 
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“ Any husband will agree to that,” the 
Cynic assented. 

We passed his triviality. “Men would 
rather hunt, or fish, or fight. They would 
rather fight than govern, and this fact 
disposes of one anxiety of those who 
hesitate to let woman say who shall spend 
her taxes and how, because in the event 
of war she cannot, or will not, fight. But 
in the just state of the future, men can 
and will like to do the fighting as they 
have done the fighting in the unjust state 
of the past. Or most of it,” we hastened 
to add. “ At all times, when women have 
given their minds, or their souls, rather, 
to fighting, they have fought as well 
as men, from Joan of Arc to the Maid 
of Saragossa, from Boadicea to Molly 
Stark. In sieges and leaguers of every 
kind they have as bravely suffered wounds 
and famine and death as men have, and 
will again, if need be. But they do not 
like fighting, there is no gainsaying that ; 
and they do not excel in it as they do in 
governing. We have yet to see what they 
will do as presidents of republics, but 
they have abundantly what they 
can do in monarchies, not only as powers 
behind the throne, but as powers on it. 
England has had no greater rulers than 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria; 
Russia none greater than the Empress 
Catherine; Spain none greater than Isa- 
bella the Catholic—” 

“ What is the matter with Semiramis?” 
the Cynic interrupted. 

“No more than with Nero, or Henry 
the Eighth, or Peter the Cruel,” we re- 
sponded. “In fact, a very little study 
of history—say, a very little more thar 
you have perhaps been able to make— 
will teach you that the reigns of female 
sovereigns have been the periods of the 
greatest prosperity and happiness for 
their peoples.” 

“ Bloody Mary,” the Cynic murmured. 
“ Tsabella the Second of Spain.” 

“Tsabella, poor thing! had her little 
foibles, but they were not characteristic 
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of queens. All kings have been personal- 
ly immoral. As to Bloody Mary, even 
she was a woman of conscience, but she 
lived in a time when any difference of 
opinion in theological matters was treat- 
ed by the dominant persuasion with very 
little difference of method. But sup- 
posing that Mary was one of the political 
failures of her sex, it does not prove that 
women are or will be political failures as 
a sex. In fact, as our friend Valdés 
shows in the most delightful of his Papers 
of Doctor Angelico, woman has a genius 
for politics—” 

“ Ah!” the Cynic exulted, “ I knew that 
this wisdom of yours must be second- 
hand! Well, what does your Spanish 
novelist have to say that will reconcile 
men to the folly of California in giving 
the suffrage to women ?” 

We had the book at our elbow, and we 
were very willing to answer from it. 
“What he has to say he says in the 
character of the famous poetess Carmen 
Salazar, whom he has imagined, but 
perhaps not wholly, for the occasion, 
and he reports the talk which she 
brilliantly leads at one of her tertulias 
in Madrid. Of course you know what 
a tertulia is?” 

“No. Do you?” 

“Not exactly. It is something like 
a ‘day’ with us, but more informal. The 
friends of the house drop in, almost every 
evening, and talk as long and late as they 
like. In Madrid they generally drop in 
after the theater, at one or two o’elock 
in the morning, and stay till daybreak— 
so foreigners say. Among the friends of 
Sefiora Salazar’s house, on the morning 
or evening in question, is the sup- 
posed reporter of the incident, Dr. Jimé- 
nez, and the talk begins with her speak- 
ing of a volume of Schopenhauer which 
she has been reading: ‘He says that we 
women are the sex with long hair and 
short ideas. . .. He cannot forgive Chris- 
tianity for modifying the happy state 
of inferiority in which antiquity kept 
us; he thinks the Oriental races are 
right, and understand the part that wom- 
an should play better than we do with 
our gallantry and our stupid veneration, 
the result of the development of Germano- 
Christian history.’ 

“ Naturally, Jiménez (by the way, he 
is the Dr. Angelico of the Papers) 





declares that Schopenhauer is wrong. 
He wishes to cite Dofia Carmen her- 
self, with her great achievements in 
poetry, as proof of the pessimistic phi- 
losopher’s injustice to women; but to his 
immense surprise she says that she 
agrees with Schopenhauer in his opinion 
of their intellectual inferiority. She dis- 
claims the value of what she has herself 
done. ‘I don’t deceive myself. I know 
that I am the first of mediocre writers, 
but the air I have breathed is far from 
being atmosphere which inspires great 
writers. And what I say of myself I say 
of all, absolutely all, of my sisters, an- 
cient and modern. Don’t suppose that 
I am paradoxical, or in bad humor, or 
wish to appear singular.’ ” 

We broke off our reading here to say, 
“Of course we are paraphrasing a good 
deal, and condensing.” 

“Oh, don’t do that!”. the Cynie en- 
treated. “I foresee that I shall agree 
with all that Dofia Carmen says, and | 
want to hear it all.” 

“It’s all very good, but you can’t; 
want of space forbids. She goes on to 
say, among other things: ‘ Art has not 
been, is not, and never will be the patri- 
mony of woman. It is imagined that, 
sensibility being the quality most de- 
veloped in woman, she is called to the 
cultivation of art. That is a profound 
error denied by the history of the human 
race. Where is the feminine Shake- 
speare, Dante, Cervantes, or Goethe? 
Where is the Michelangelo, the Rem- 
brandt, the Titian? ... How many names 
of women artists can you cite? What 
originality has their talent shown?.. . 
There is hardly any well-educated girl 
who is not taught music, drawing, paint- 
ing, even sculpture. Do you think that 
if there had been born among us a 
Beethoven or a Rossini, she would have 
been satisfied to tinkle on the piano or 
strum the harp? She would have written 
operas and symphonies. ... At the bot- 
tom of her heart woman is interested 
little or not at all in nature or art. 
When she finds herself confronted with 
a landscape, or a statue, or a painting, 
she does what she can to be enraptured, 
but she does not succeed and her ad- 
miration rings false... . When it comes 
to practical details, men sew and iron 
and embroider and scrub and wash 
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better than women. In all the things 
that women are ordinarily praised for, 
men excel them. Even in the making 
of women’s clothes men beat us. You 
know that the great modistes of Paris are 
not modistas, but modistos.’ 

“Her flattering guests accuse her of 
hating her sex, but she says that she not 
only loves her sex, but since she has re- 
nounced literature the future of her sex 
is her constant preoccupation. Then 
they ask, if woman has no aptitude for 
science, for literature, for the arts; if 
she has as little for the industries, or 
even household labors, for what is she 
best fitted? She answers, ‘ For one thing 
only, but very important.’ ‘What? they 
pursue, and she replies—and here we 
think you will drop her— Politics.” 

The Oynie certainly looked a little 
daunted, but he plucked up assurance 
enough to say he would like to have her 
prove it. 

“Well, her arguments are rather stag- 
gering. ‘What,’ she asks, ‘is politics 
at bottom? It is the art of relating 
men justly to one another. Well, I 
hold that woman understands this art 
by intuition better than man.’ Her 
guests cry out at this, vehemently but 
politely, and allege the pagan sages and 
the Christian saints, who unite in de- 
claring woman inferior in public matters, 
and in bidding her be silent in them. 
But Dofia Carmen is not troubled. She 
does not care for the pagan sages, and 
she declares that the fathers of the 
Church in wishing to repress women 
had in mind the women whom de- 
praved Greek and Roman society thrust 
upon their view. But her friends beg 
Dofia Carmita (as they caressingly call 
her in that pretty Spanish fashion of 
men who wish to throw dust into wom- 
en’s beautiful eyes) to observe that 
God has made woman weaker of body, 
as well as of intelligence, thus indicating 
that her réle is inferior. ‘No,’ she re- 
torts, ‘God has not made her weaker of 
body and mind; men have.’ ‘ We!’ they 
‘Yes, you! ... The primitive 
woman in agility and strength yields 
little to men. The intelligence of woman, 
even now. is different, but it is not in- 
ferior to man’s. Her physical inferiority 
results from men’s having lived in per- 
petual war for many thousands of years, 
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while women kept apart from the strug- 
gle. Even now, at the end of thou- 
sands of years of sedentary life, which 
has produced our evident physical in- 
feriority, if you gentlemen will take 
a thousand girls four or five years 
old and put them in a proper gym- 
nasium, and oblige them to undergo the 
rigors of temperature, cold, heat, hunger, 
thirst, forced marches, to climb moun- 
tains and cross rivers; if you will dis- 
cipline them in military exercises, when 
they come to twenty-five years you will 
have formed a battalion as strong and 
lithe as if it were formed of men, and 
elso much more intrepid. ‘Woman is 
more valiant than man? the guests de- 
mand. ‘Very much more!’ Dofia Car- 
men returns. ‘Women are valiant from 
nature; you men from vanity. Women 
are valiant in season; you out of season. 
When it comes to saving the fireside, 
to defending the children and the old, 
when the country’s independence is in 
danger, women will fight to the death, 
and die with a smile on their lips.’ 

“ Of course, her guests have nothing to 
answer to these historical facts, and they 
turn upon her with the question whether 
she would like women to appear in court 
and take part in legal contentions; and 
she answers, ‘I would have only women 
appear in the tribunals; these should be 
formed exclusively of women; women 
alone should be the advocates and prose- 
cutors; and I would have you gentlemen 
stay at home, and not meddle with things 
which do not concern you.’ 

“That rather takes their 
away—” 

“Oh no!” the Cynic put in, derisively. 


“ 


breath 


sut she goes on to say that God has 
endowed women with a higher sense of 
justice than men; that a jury composed 
entirely of women would always pene- 
trate more profoundly than one of men 
into the depths of conscience, and dis- 
tinguish more clearly there the respon- 
sible and the irresponsible. She makes 
her hearers confess by their silence that 
men do not elect the best or the decent- 
est men to make their laws, but she 
claims that the worst women would 
not be guilty of the like dereliction, for 
a reason that we think .even you will 
admit. ‘The impure woman,’ she con- 
tends, ‘loves and venerates purity at the 
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bottom of her heart. The ideal of good- 
ness, of beauty, of justice never leaves 
her eyes. Unlike man, even in her deep- 
est degradation, she always believes in 
her own soul. Perhaps for this reason 
women forgive themselves more easily for 
their sins; they know these sins do not 
touch the immaculate purity of their 
being.” 

“T don’t know,” the Cynic said, “ why 
you think I should have a difficulty in 
admitting these things. I only doubt 
whether impure women would act from 
the purity they adore.” 

“ Yes, there is something in that. But 
you can’t question Dofia Carmen’s posi- 
tion that man is principally an intel- 
lectual being, woman a moral being.” 

° ea 

“Then you must accept her conclusion 
that politics, which relate to conduct, 
should be intrusted to her rather than 
him.” 

“T don’t know that my acceptance of 
this conclusion must follow.” 

“Not when she admits man’s superi- 
ority in art, literature, philosophy; when 
she only claims that woman is more fit for 
polities—which relate to conduct—because 
she is man’s moral superior? One of the 
guests deplores the notion of woman’s 
taking part in the legislative debates as 
something too squalid, too horrible. ‘ And 
why horrible? she retorts. ‘Do you find 
it too prosaic that she should discuss the 
question of the tariff, or of funding the 
public debt? Is it more poetic to cast 
up accounts with the cook: so much rice, 
so much flour? Or with the laundress 
when she gives out the soiled clothes: 
so many collars, so many socks? As a 
question in esthetics I don’t see the great 
difference. . . . It couldn’t be worse when 
you gentlemen raise your fists in Con- 
gress and exchange insults and swear 
like troopers.’ Women would not do the 
like, she declares, and instances‘ their 
continual meetings in Madrid for benef- 
icent objects, where they organize, ap- 
point committees, debate, and put their 
decisions in effect; and all passes without 
those lamentable incidents which occur 
in masculine assemblies. Woman was 
born for polities, because politics concern 
conduct, and among all those people who 
have reached a certain grade of culture 


she is sovereign in conduct.’ In illus- 
tration. Dofia Carmen instances the 
Queen Regent of Spain, who, during the 
minority of the present King, adminis- 
tered the country’s laws with a wisdom, 
justice, and mercy almost unknown be- 
fore, and she asks, ‘ Then, if you allow 
that an alien woman, not chosen, but 
called by the chance of birth to the 
political direction of a country, is fit 
to govern it, has judgment enough to 
decide for peace or war, to put her veto 
to laws which the representatives of the 
nation have voted, to appoint public 
functionaries, why do you deny to women, 
elected from among the best of the coun- 
try, fitness to share in the elaboration of 
the laws and to decide between the just 
and the unjust? We ask only the part 
which God has assigned us in this world 
—the care of the home and the scepter of 
justice. It is for you men to discuss 
the high problems of metaphysics, to 
sound the depths of theology, to write 
inspired poems, to model immortal 
statues and paint immortal pictures, to 
conquer the forces of nature and make 
them the submissive slaves of our well- 
being. It is for us women, poor things! 
to look after your property, to prosecute 
the evil-doer, to reward the good. For 
you the ineffable glory of conquest; for 
us the toil and the peril without the 
glory.” 

We closed the book with an air of 
finality, and the Cynic rose. He looked 
not bored or wearied, but, to our sur- 
prise, very much interested. 

“Well?” we challenged him. 

“There is a good deal of truth in all 
that; a great deal of just thinking, of 
unquestionable reason,” he began, but we 
could not forbear interrupting: 

“ And if women can do this thinking, 
this reasoning, why do you still oppose 
their enfranchisement ?” 

“Well, for one thing, because they 
haven’t done it.” 

“ How, not done it?” 

“ Why, it is a man who has been talk- 
ing, not a woman; your novelist, and not 
his creation,” the Cynic said, as he 
escaped our just resentment. He looked 
back to add, “ Even in the discovery that 
woman’s distinctive genius is political, it 
is a man who has proved her superiority.” 
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AN a man say that his soul is his 
own? Sometimes, even in this 
era of collectivism, he does say 


it, and with defiant accent, proudly quot- 
ing Henley’s poetic line, “I am the cap- 
tain of my soul.” But Henley, 
pital, his body disappearing piecemeal 
under the surgeon’s knife, was really only 
asserting the unconquerability of the soul 
itself and the inalienability of its powers. 

It has not been the natural disposition 
of mankind to emphasize individuality. 
Man is primarily, as ultimately, 
social. However provincial his environ- 
ment, he has the sense of belonging to 
something outside of himself—which he 
exalts above himself —his family and 
tribe, or, in a more complex social 
order, his class and his nation. This is, 
from the first, an instinct, combating all 
other instincts, even that of self-preserva- 
and, far as reasonableness 
comes to be a controlling element in man’s 
life, instinct becomes an in- 
telligent conviction—the rule of his con- 
duct, except toward the common enemy. 
The sacred law of hospitality includes 


in a hos- 


he is 


his 


tion; in so 


this social 


even, and especially, the stranger. Any 
personal eminence, eagerly recognized 


when it implies natural superiority, be- 
a common pride and possession, 
and very justly, since its nurture, oppor- 
tunity, and significance are social. 
Moreover, human life has its existence, 
growth, and expression through partner- 
ships, and these partnerships are comple- 
mentary, involving selections based on 
affinities, strains of a harmony, of which, 
as all-embracing, we are coming to have 
clear intuitions in our twentieth-century 
philosophy and experience. After the 
sophistications, confusions, and conflicts 
following man’s departure from nature— 
a departure necessary to the maturity 
and expansion of his conscious develop- 
ment—we are, in returning to natural 
procedure of life and thought, beginning 
to see more clearly what the nature of the 
soul is, independently of notions derived 


comes 
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the limitations of individual con- 
sciousness. 

The 
the 


existing, 


from 


with 
still 


its 


social instinct was broken 
human departure from nature, 
for better and for worse, in 
brokenness. Inevitably and for ages there 
was a refraction of human faculty and 
vision by institutional and intellectual 
development. Simply the holding of prop- 
erty in severalty resulted in a sharp dis- 


tinction between meum and tuum. In 
passing from the primitively natural 
communal appropriation to the com- 


petitive, an opportunity and a tempta- 
tion was offered for the emergence and 
development of a selfish greed and ambi- 
tion hitherto unmanifested. But these 
ignoble manifestations were incidental, 
along with all the other vices of a system 
which permitted abnormalities and even 
occasional monstrosities—weeds growing 
with the wheat until the harvest. The 
main currents evoked and illustrated the 
noblest qualities and powers of humanity 
in a kind of social dynamics terribly 
limited through the lack of popular 
initiative and participation. If civiliza- 
tion was competitive, involving secretive- 
greed, exploitation, and privilege, 
of individual, of class, and even of the 
state, it was also heroic and expansive, 
after its broken and imperfect type. 

We are in sight of a better harvest, 
where the laborers are many, and even 
a timely elimination of weeds is possible. 
After ages of wasteful conflicts and ex- 
periments, we expect an organized com- 
monwealth to take the place, on an open 
and higher plane, of the close primitive 
communality. We now see clearly that 
the individual is for the commonwealth 
and that the commonwealth is for the 
individual. 

But the individual passes from this 
human scene. Death is not the same kind 
of portal for the soul that birth is. Birth 
is an introduction to an existence which 
we call individual, though, because of 


ness, 


heredity, the individuality is, in its most 
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peculiar traits, of various ancestral deri- 
vation. Death is a divestiture of every- 
thing directly associated with a physio- 
logical structure or with the race. Even 
before this divestiture some sign is given 
of such flight and absolution of the soul 
in the manifestation of creative powers 
which in art and speculation, in crea- 
tions not indicated in any physiological 
term, escape the close circles of nature. 
“ Oh, let me climbe when I lye down” is 
the mystic poet’s prayer, and this tran- 
scendence of the soul—as the dream tran- 
scends dormancy—is prophetic of what is 
native to it before birth and fully re- 
claimed in the ascendency of death. 

Obviously death, unlike birth, is the 
release of the soul not only from the 
bonds of heredity, but from the grooves, 
however aspiring, of a human civilization 
expressed in terms of material, mechan- 
ical, and intellectual progress. Only the 
creative powers of the soul—those by 
vhich it is participant in creative evolu- 
tion itself—persist. 

Thus when the creative imagination, 
transcending the close insulation of 
primitive communal faith, projected the 
Unseen World (known to the Greeks as 
Hades), it broke the integrity of that 
religious instinct which felt the nearness 
of kindred souls that had passed—a near- 
ness like that of the night to the day. 
Concurrent with the detachment which 
was so distinctive of art, this detachment 
of the soul by the imagination, this re- 
moval to a realm quite distinct from the 
visible human scene, was the beginning 
of open spiritual vision—inevitably sub- 
ject to the same refraction as distorted 
all mental conceptions, besides being sub- 
jugated by these in all forms of inter- 
pretation. The content therefore of this 
spiritual vision, as disclosing the nature 
and destiny of the soul, was for long 
ages hopelessly depressing, vague, and 
inane, lacking even the strength, comfort, 
and dignity of the instinctive primitive 
feeling it had displaced. As in all other 
lines of consciously rational development, 
the open field gained by the surrender of 
instinct was a wilderness of uncertainty, 
a wide room for errorsjrretrievable until 
the life and light of Reason should 
restore the integrity of nature to human- 
ity, not as instinct, but as intuition. 

The Gospel was, in the largest sense, 


the first clear evangel of this new nat- 
uralism. A full revelation of spiritual 
dynamics, liberating the soul from tradi- 
tion and traditional authority and bring- 
ing it directly face to face with the 
Father of spirits, disclosing a new prin- 
ciple of birth and inheritance, and not 
only this new individuation, but a new 
collectivity in the brotherhood and com- 
munion of souls, it was a hidden leaven 
during centuries of obscuration, yet all 
the time working in the hearts of un- 
sophisticated multitudes, uplifting the 
lowly to the heights of its dream, and 
stimulating that very life and light of 
Reason which, in the fullness of time, 
should comprehend its eternal secret. 


The fact that man is pre-eminently a 
social being offers to the soul a wonder- 
ful range of expansion, even beyond the 
bounds of collective human fellowship, 
and involving the sense of cosmic partner- 
ship and kinship. This sense of partner- 
ship extends into an unseen world. With 
the mystery which surrounds it the soul 
claims intimate association, and of the 
mystery within itself—veiled from the 
individual consciousness—-it is the very 
essence. 

The history of religion, philosophy, and 
art is that of the soul’s immense wander- 
ings and of its questionings concerning its 
place in the universe, its origin, and its 
destiny in this earthly existence and be- 
yond the barrier set by death in front of 
a mystery remote and apprehensible only 
in the terms of faith. 

In its approach to a new naturalism in 
faith, art, and life the soul’s quest is 
simplified; no longer eccentric, no longer 
beating against its barriers for impotent 
conclusions, it becomes intensive, accept- 
ing and holding to reality, and finding 
in its living experience the source, the 
way, and the issue of its only possible 
development. 

But none of us can call this strictly 
an individual experience. We are but 
parts of all our felt life—of all we meet, 
of all we are, and of all we enact. We 
are the more sensible of this partnership 
through the expansion of our modern 
consciousness, the catholicity of our sym- 
pathies, and the immense and almost un- 
conscious organization of our modern 


life. Considered as an isolated individ- 
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ual no one, of our time or of any other, 
could be interesting to oneself, to say 
nothing of having a spiritual existence 
even to the extent of committing a sin. 
The twentieth century finds humanity 
not only visibly realizing interdependence 
beyond the bounds of family, neighbor- 
hood, and nationality, and, through the 











: disclosures of science, divining its in- 
a timate partnerships with the physical 
; iniverse, but invisibly and intensively 
‘ responsive to a harmony in which, sub 





specie eternitatis, the life of man is 
blended with all life. 
Less than ever before in the whole 
§ course of human history can a man think 
; of his soul as his own, or desire to—since 






his joy, his courage, and, above all, his 
freedom are realized for him only through 
visible association and through his par- 
ticipation in that invisible harmony to 
which, by the very nature of his soul, he 
eternally belongs. 

Freedom is incompatible with that 
provincialism in which a»man thinketh 
of his own things or of a secretive re- 
demption of himself, of his family, of 

3 his class, or even of his race. Thought 
; thus limited has always been a timorous 
concern. The greed of private appro- 
priation of wealth, glory, or privilege is 
a slavery of the soul. Not merely service, 
but the frank acceptance of service, makes 
for emancipation, which is not negative 
only, but a positive and dynamic opera- 
tion by which we enter into life. To 
escape the tyranny of authority is value- 
less unless we discover and submit to 
what really is authority, as bringing 
growth and increase of life. The truth 
which makes us free is catholic, inclusive 
of nature; it is indeed natural before it 
is human, if we may allow ourselves the 
mental indulgence of the conception of 
priority in a region where there is really 
no “ before” or “ after.” 

Our living experience, then, transcends 
all confinements, and least of all can it 
be held within the limitations implied 
in individuality, which is itself in con- 
stant solution and resolution and subject 
to ultimate dissolution. When we use the 
phrase “individual soul,” we are simply 
applying to the living soul the conception 
‘ of indivisibility—we are not imposing 

upon it a term of limitation in time and 
space, coexistent with the brain and its 
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sensorimotor functions. Maeterlinck does 
not deny the eternity of the soul in 
asserting the dissolution of individual 
consciousness with the death of the body. 
The paralysis of brain functions would 
result in such dissolution. We may still 
say with the poet: 


“* Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


Human life is fleeting—it is motion 
itself, in ceaseless change; but in all this 
motion and change there is something 
which persists. Sometimes we call this 
inherence heredity, but it is more in- 
veterate than that, embedded in nature. 
Heredity itself is but nature’s way of 
remembering “what was so fugitive.” 
Evolution is a continuing harmony, with 
variations. When Bergson, in treating 
of creative evolution, utters the word 
“ duration,” we seem to hear music, in- 
tensively, as one. harmony, and not as 
parts of it in suecession—the past vibrates 
in the present. We have thus an intui- 
tion of éternity, not as quantity, but as 
the essential quality of life. 

Duration, then, which is the term we 
generally use to denote static stability, 
becomes dynamic, and we see that only 
the static is unstable. When the thing 
so beautiful appears to Faust that he 
asks the happy moment to stay—that is 
a creative moment, with eternity in it. 
Herein is the eternity of art—not in the 
durability of the material the artist 
works in, the marble, the pigment, the 
parchment, wherefore we say that “ art 
is long while life is fleeting.” In the art 
of music we see clearly that eternity is 
in the vibrant rhythm and in the tension. 

So with the term “ dwelling ”—in its 
static and limited meaning, as some- 
thing cut off in space and time and 
held in severalty, it has the limitation 
and separateness connoting individuality; 
but as home, with all the abidingnesses 
and loyalties associated with it, it as- 
sumes the motions and qualities of the 
living soul. It is but a step to the re- 
ligious faith in One who dwells in us, as 
expressing our inheritance and inhabi- 
tance of eternity. 

The dynamic side of life is the soul 
side. When we translate a static into 
a dynamic term we have an intuition 
of some faculty or capacity of the soul 
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or of some power of nature—that is, the 
intuition of these in their eternal ground. 
Duration, whereby the past is in the 
present, is unconscious memory. The 
future as a creative aspect of the present 
is will, before it is volition. To know is 
a power of the soul—the ground of ac- 
quaintance, implying partnership and 
kinship beyond the bounds of an in- 
dividual existence. The integrity of this 
power is broken in the limited individual 
consciousness as connected with the phys- 
ical organism, so that, as Bergson said, in 
his recent lectures in London on the 
nature of the soul, the brain is an in- 
strument of oblivion. The eternity of 
art and of life (in our day so closely 
interfused) is intuitively disclosed in that 
faculty and vision of the soul which we 
eall the creative imagination. 

That investiture which, in what seems 
an indissoluble intimacy with a physio- 
logical organism, constitutes the individ- 
uality with its sequestration and its 


‘limitations is itself a habit of the soul. 


But it is not a solitary habit, nor unitary 
in a numerical sense. Birth is a soul- 
habit, but not that of a single soul; and 
the heredity it implies involves a myriad 
souls, no longer, save in this way, in- 
corporate; involves indeed, as we have 
said, not only a human past, but the whole 
preterite cycle of nature. 

Death, too, on its dynamic side, winged 
Death, is a habit of the soul—if divesti- 
ture may be called a habit—though the 
way the adventure leads us is hidden, 
open to unsuspected partnerships in the 
divinely constituted harmony. In this 
passing, the soul is not dependent upon 
a single vestige of anything associated 
with it, physical or mental, that.is capable 
of dissolution; it keeps only its eternities. 
It is even dehumanized, but without loss 
of creative faculty and sensibility, in 
their eternal ground, whereby art is pos- 
sible, and love and memory and the 
ideal dream. 

This “eternal ground” of spiritual 
dynamics we offer as a substitute for 
what has been called the “ subconscious,” 
or “subliminal consciousness”; and we 
would have it, by a supreme intuition, 
held as pertinent to the physical uni- 
verse. the dynamics of which is, in the 
largest sense, spiritual. The wonder of 
everything must be greater than the 


wonder of anything, and there is no 
wonder that is not spiritual, There is 
one harmony, and creative specialization 
is its serial distribution. The descent of 
what we call the inorganic world is for 
the rising of the organic; and that contra- 
puntal harmony is continued in every 
complementary partnership of the phys- 
ical world with cell growth and develop- 
ment—as, for example, in the action of 
light and electricity in meeting the retina 
with lenses. The partnership is indicated 
in every physiological process, and final- 
ly in the constitution of nerve and brain 
to meet and complete psychosis. Thought 
is not due to the parallelism between 
neurosis and psychosis; the partnership 
is complementary. The harmony which 
is the ground of all complementary af- 
finities is not annulled by the ce»sural 
pause of death, though the chord into 
which it passes is, in the very nature 
of things, beyond our heariny. 

We should lay no stress upon in- 
dividuality as separateness but for our 
habit of regarding, most of all, static 
conditions or, if we include motion, me- 
chanical conditions, framing our terms of 
speech accordingly, using our minds as 
prisms and dividing what in reality is 
indivisible. We thus fail of the intuition 
of continuity. Statice separateness takes 
the soul out of that harmony from which 
it is inseparable. 

Conceptions derived from spatial re- 
lations are not applicable to the soul. 
The psychical implications of physiology 
are real. But such a term as “sub- 
liminal consciousness” is mechanical, 
giving us the image of a consciousness 
below consciousness, as if it were a com- 
partment. The distinction between “ out- 
side ” and “ inside” is thus mechanically 
derived. One of the “unwritten” say- 
ings of the Master was that “when the 
outside becomes the inside ”—that is, 
when the distinction between them is 
lost—*“ then the kingdom of heaven is 
come ”—that is, the intuition of the 
divinely constituted harmony. 

To continue in that harmony does not 
mean anything that can be expressed 
in metaphysical phraseology, as when it 
is said that at death we are absorbed by 
the Absolute, or return to the Universal 
Soul. We simply still are, dynamically 
persistent and enduring. 
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neumatic Cat-Silencer 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 


Y friend Mr. Beverly’s disposition commensurate with the quality of cat taken 
toward cats, collectively and as in- out and with its length of use—could ae 
dividuals,” said the Colonel, “was quire temporarily (or even permanently—a 
of the friendliest. On a previous feature of the scheme providing for definite 

occasion, as you doubtless remember, I purchase) the pleasing solace of cat com- 
have—” panionship.” 

“That amiable trait in Mr. Beverly’s “You did give us that yarn, all right, 

character,” interrupted the Bishop, “has my Colonel,” said the Doctor, “And I remem- 
warm sympathy and my 
lively commendation. What 
our home would be like 
without our Ginger I don't 
like to think! He really is 
one of the nicest cats that 
ever lived. His intelligence 
is something wonderful. 
Why, only yesterday morn- 
ing, while we were at break- 
fast, Ginger— But pardon 
me, ( olonel. Possibly I 
have spoken before the com 
plete conclusion of your re- 
mark.” 

‘IT reckon you did, Bish,” 
said the Doctor, “as you 
butted in with your Ginger 
smack in the middle of one 
of the Colonel’s long-winded 
sentences. Go ahead. Col- 
onel. Don’t let the Bishop 
choke you off that way 
right at the start.” 

“The Colonel certainty 
knows that I have no de- 
sire to choke him off. Quite 
the contrary,” said the 
Bishop, cordially. “ And 
therefore am sure that he 
will pardon the interjection 
of my inadvertent words 
and will proceed.” 

“Ona previous occasion,” 
resumed the Colonel, a lit- 
tle stiffly, ““ I have exhibited 
to you the cat-loving side 
of Mr. Beverly’s character 
in my detailed description 
of his plan for organizing, 
on the lines of circulating 
libraries, a continent-wide 

and, eventually, a world- 
wide—system of circulating 
catteries: a benevolent pro) 
ect by which cat-lovers 
at all times and in all 
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ber that the circulating catteries busted up 


before they began to circulate. Most of 
feverly’s things seem to have gone that 
way. It’s likely he had the habit of bit 


ing off more than he could chew.” 

“The detail that Mr. Beverly’s admirably 
conceived and theoretically pe rfected project 
was not practically realized,” replied the 
Colonel, coldly, “is quite apart from its 
essential merit and its intrinsic practicality. 
Nor is consideration of that detail at pres- 
ent relevant. My reference to the matter 1s 
intended merely to exhibit convincingly what 
1 may term Mr. Beverly’s exceptionally pro- 
nounced philo-felinity; and so to emphasize 
the fact—creditably illustrative of his large- 
minded impartiality—that in inventing his 
Pneumatic Cat-silencer he demonstrated that 
his affection for cats, notwithstanding its 
intensity, did not blind him to what uni 
versally is regarded as the worst of cat 
faults.” 

‘You interest me keenly, Colonel,” said 





the Bishop, with much earnestness. “ A cat 
silencer would be not less than a priceless 
boon to all humanity. Why, only last night, 
while I was engaged on my St. Jude’s visita 
tion sermon, such a turmoil of caterwaul 
ings arose in our back-yard that composi 
tion became quite impossible. Rising from 
my desk and looking from the window, | 
was pained to find that our own Ginge1 
was in the very thick of it. There was 
Ginger—the moonlight was bright and there 
was no mistaking him—close to the cornet 
of the back fence, his back up, and his tail 
prodigiously distended. Facing him, just 
around the corner of the fence, was the 
Thurston cat—in like attitude and with a 
like tail distention. And those two cats 
were addressing each other in rasping terms 
of reproach that were simply ear-splitting 
With regret I confess, as most unbecoming 
to my cloth, that their interrupting clamor 
so angered me as to bring into my mind 

not, | am glad to say, to my lips—certain al 
most violent expressions 
Naturally, therefore, I 
have a most lively per 
sonal longing, Colonel, to 
be informed concerning Mr. 
Beverly’s invaluable cat 


silencing invention. I 
must not, however, be un 
just to Ginger. Under 
ordinary conditions he 
18 


‘You will pardon me, I 
trust, Bishop,” interpolated 
the Colonel, with a _ chill 
courtesy, “if I venture to 
suggest that while your 
disquisition upon Ginger 
continues—pray understand 
that we all take a deep 
interest in what you have 
to tell us about that en 
gaging animal—my oppor- 
tunity for satisfying your 
desire for enlightenment 
concerning Mr. Beverly’s 
eat-silencing device is so 
closely circumscribed, not 
to say eliminated, that—” 

vr My dear Colonel). 
broke in the Bishop, hearti 
ly, “again I beg that you 
will pardon my really un- 
pardonable inthrust of in 
ept loquacity. Most earn 
estly I ask you to accept 
my most earnest apology; 
and quite as earnestly I 
ask you to tell us how Mr. 
jeverly’s admirable in 
vention operated and how 
it was contrived.” 

‘I very sincerely share 
in the Bishop’s interest in 
this curious matter,” added 
the Judge; “and I join in 
his request that you pro- 
ceed.” 


IN POINT OF FACT HE TRIED IT SIMULTANEOUSLY ON TWO CATS And so do I, Colonel, 
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Doctor. “If 
out a plan 
for keeping cats from yow!l 
ing everybody awake 
of killing 
may bet your 
to know what it is!’ 

Responding, but a trifle 
grudgingly, to this outburst 
of kindly urgence, the Colo 
nel continued: “ Mr SEV 
Pneumatie Cat 


may be deseribed 


said the any- 


body has struck 
short 
the eats you 
life | 


sweet 


want 


erly’s 
Silencer 
more accurately as an 


original inventive adapta 


tion than as an 
inal invention 
With a 


esty 
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him 
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the matter 
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modifying the 

another master 
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make it effective in pro 
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As is 
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the 
1s discharged Thus re 

strained directed, the 

emergence of the gases is so gradual a process, 
speaking, that their delaved and 
impact upon the atmosphere is 
practically noiseless. In a word, the silence 
it technically is termed the muzzle- 
and so, by abating the instantaneity of 
the producing 
incident to a sudden and violent 
disturbance of the air.” 

{nd did Beverly mean to tie that thing 
on a cat every time it took to yowling?” 
asked the Doctor And did he think he could 
stop the racket by spiraling its yowls?” 

‘I sincerely trust,” said the Bishop, with 
warmth, “that no such cruelty on Mr. Bev- 
erly’s part, if intended, was suffered to be 
perpeti ited Even in the bitterness of my 
anger against our Ginger and the Thurston 
eat last night, I could not have brought 
myself to relief from their truly 
so barbarously weight 
ing them with heavy instruments of iron. If 
Mr. Beverly’s plan involved such cruelty—” 
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whatever to 
Doctor 
own 


Bishop,” interposed 
you that Mr. Bev 
device had no resemblance 
the erude that the 
has evolved from the crudity of his 
mind: a that, I am charitable 
enough te even he would perceive, 
upon consideration, to be at once imprac 
ticable and ridiculous. Mr. Beverly did not 
seek to apply the gun-silencer, unchanged, 
to eat-silencing. What he purposed and 
what, substantially, he triumphantly accom 
plished-——-was so to modify the gun-silencer 
structurally as to make it absolutely effect 
ive for ecat-silencing use. Omitting confusing 
technical details, it is sufficient to state that 
his device consisted of a suitably contrived 
evlinder, constructed of a suitably light but 
strong material, that embodied the essential 
principle of its prototype; and that this per 
fected instrument was provided with a suit 
able adjusting apparatus that made it easily 
and painlessly attachable to any size of cat.” 


process 


process 


he lieve, 
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‘Your explanation, Colonel, appreciably 


relieves my mind And [ may add,” con 
tinued the Bishop, “ fittingly rebukes my 
overhasty censure of Mr. Beverly on inade 
quate grounds The disposition to cavil 


unthinkingly, if | may be permitted to draw 
an improving moral by generalizing from 
my own delinquencies—” 

* Let up on your generalized delinquencies, 
Bish,” struck in the Doctor, “and give the 
Colonel a chance to tell what happened when 
teverly got the thing fast to a cat How 
did it work, Colonel?” 

“ In accordance with Mr. Beverly’s logical 
ly deduced theory,” resumed the Colonel, 
speaking with a guarded precision, “ its 
working on a cat could not be other than 
identical with its working on a gun. That 
is to say, the ecat’s utterances—upon pass- 
ing into the cylinder and there impinging 
upon the convoluted system of backward- 
eurving projections—would be diverted from 
a direct into a spiral motion; would progress 
through the convolutions of the cylinder with 
a constantly decreasing impetus; and ulti 
mately would emerge from it with their 
initial foree—their muzzle-velocity, as I may 
term it—so greatly diminished that their 
percussive impact upon the atmosphere 
would be insufficient to produce at the 
most, more than a mere whisper of sound.” 

According to the well-established laws 
of dynamics,” commented the Judge, “ Mr. 
Reverly’s invention certainly was sound in 
principle. As we know, force is divided 
into motive, accelerative. and retardative 

the latter. of course. being constant as a 
deterrent quantity; and, if adequate, de- 
structive of primary impulse Admitting 
that the convolutions in the cylinder of Mr. 
teverly’s most ingenious device did ade- 
quately retard the cat’s utterances, it fol- 
lows—” 

“Dynamies be blowed!” said the Doctor, 
with energy. “ Did or did not Beverly try 
it on a eat?” 

“Mr. Beverly did try it on a eat,” replied 
the Colonel. “In point of fact, he tried it 
simultaneously on two cats—to the end that 
their irritant effect upon each other might 
provoke a free emission of the characteristic 
sounds which he desired to curb. Moreover, 
to the end that his test might be so severe 
as to give finality to its result, he selected 
eats of a great size, with phenomenally 
powerful lungs.” 

‘Gosh! I wish I’d been there.” exclaimed 
the Doctor. “And then he egged ‘em on 
into a rumpus, I suppose, and got them to 
swearing at each other. Why, it must have 
made those eats just crazy when they found 
their ecuss-words didn’t go off! What did 
thev do about it?” 

“What they did,” said the Colonel, “ was 
appreciably aside from what Mr. Beverly 
expected them to do. In his eagerness to 
try out his invention, as he subsequently 
admitted, he indulged in a regrettable pre- 
cipitaney that induced unfortunate results— 
among them the wreck of both silencers, 
with the consequent elimination of data on 


which he could base aecurate conclusions as 
to their aberrant practical non-conformity 
with their seemingly theoretically perfeeted 
design. It was his opinion, however, that 
their relatively defective action was due to 
nothing more serious than a slight error of 
adjustment: a trifling detail that he could 
have rectified easily—and that, no doubt, he 
would have rectified had he not just then 
become so deeply interested in a new inven 
tion that his cat-silencing device was laid 
aside. 

“Whatever this minor error may have 
been—the matter is immaterial, since abso 
lute silence attended what, in that essential 
respect, was a demonstration of the correct 
ness of Mr. Beverly’s theory—its effect was 
to produce within the cylinder a back 
draught of great intensity, for which, at 
that tentative stage of experimentation, no 
adequate provision had been made. Under 
stress of this very powerful retroactive 
urgence, the full volume of emitted sound 
was returned suddenly and violently into 
its generating source: with the result that, 
coincidentally with the explosion of both 
silencers, the completeness of the test still 
further was modified by the regrettable fact 
that 

“If Mr. Beverly’s most ingenious device 
did effectively still the emitted sounds,” ob 
served the Judge, thoughtfully, “I greatly 
regret that he laid it aside unperfected 
Being perfected, it would have been one of 
the most benevolent inventions of modern 
times. I assert with conviction that the 
most intolerable of the minor ills which 
afflict humanity is the diabolical noise made 
by eats during the nocturnal hours divinely 
set apart for slumber. In this connection, 
gentlemen, I use the word ‘ diabolical’ ad 
visedly, because of my reasoned belief that 
the world-wide popular association of cats 
with witches, and with the witches Sabbath, 
and so directly with the devil, is due to the 
truly devilish character of their passion 
inspired nocturnal utterances.” 

‘Your astute deduction, Judge,” com 
mented the Bishop, with interest, “is as 
apposite as it is profound. I regard it as 
an important addition to the science of in 
ductive folk-lore. Inherently it is convine 
ing. since one readily may perceive how 
naturally primitive man—enraged by sleep 
destroying cat-noises, and noting the in 
dubitable profanity of cat-language did 
arrive at the conclusion that you so enlight 
eningly present. As we know, the belief in 
cat-devilishness—” 

“Pardon me, Bishop,” said the Colonel; 
‘TIT venture to beg—’ 

* Just one moment, my dear Colonel. This 
phase of the matter is most interesting.” 
The Bishop spoke with insistence, and con 
tinued: “As we know, the belief in cat- 
devilishness ascends to a most remote an 
tiquity. To illustrate: Glanvil declares, in 
his well-known Sadducissimus Triumphatus, 
referring to witches, that ‘the devil gives 
them a beast about the bigness and shape 
of a young cat, that they call a carrier’ 
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FREDDIE When 1 grow up Pm goin’ to have 


that isn’t qood for me at every meal.” 


Didn’t Know Him 
LPS LL} TORY was aghast at finding a 


strange darky with his arm around his 
inghter Mandy's waist 
Mandy, tell dat niggah to take his ahm 
way from round yo’ waist,” he indignantly 
commanded 
‘Tell him yo'self,” said Mandy, haughtily 
‘He's a puffect stranger to me.” 


No Difference 
A LARGE crowd was gathered waiting for 


trolley-cears. \ fat man was the re- 
cipient of several vicious jabs as an elderly 
woman, red in the face, very much flustered 
and fussy, kept digging her elbows into the 
convenient ribs of those about her. 

Finally a particularly vicious jab caused 
him to wince, and he moved to one side as 
far as possible She followed him and 
thumped him on the back. He turned, and 
she said: 

‘Say, does it make any difference which 
of these cars I take to go to Swan Point 
Cemetery 

*Not to me, madam,” he 
answered as he slipped 
through an opening in the 
crowd. 


Independent 


WO little sisters had been 
quarreling just at bed 
time. As the older one said 
her prayers she ended with, 
“ Please, God, make little 
sister a good girl.” The . 
younger one was indignant, 
and, kneeling down hurriedly, 





Striving to Please 
A’ an artists’ club in Lon- 
don they tell the follow 
ing, touching an eminent 
portrait-painter of American 
birth: 

During the days when this 
portraitist was just begin 
ning to “ find himself,” one 
of his patrons was a social 
leader, who, as her portrait 
progressed, professed to he 
quite satisfied with the out 
look She had but one eriti 
cism to offer “The mouth 
is a trifie too large,” said 
she. “ Please make it small 
and curved. Of course, | am 
quite aware that in reality 
something it is a straight, long mouth; 

but in this portrait I should 
like, if you see no objection, 
to have it very tiny.” 

“Not the least objection, madam, so far 
as I am concerned,” said the painter, with 
no trace of sarcasm in his tone. “ I'll leave 
it out altogether if you wish.” 


His Title to Fame 
y= is a big-hearted man editing a 


paper in lowa who ever tries to say 
something eulogistic about every citizen of 
his town both during the subject’s life and 
at his death. On one occasion he was much 
perplexed to know what to say in the case 
of a man, a_ resident of the town for 
many years and an excellent citizen. For 
the life of him the editor could think of 
nothing that his friend had done to entitle 
him to distinction. The following was the 
only fact that the writer could produce from 
the recesses of his memory as a climax for 
the eulogy that appeared in the paper: 
“Mr. Jones was once prominently men- 
tioned for the nomination as alternate dele- 


gate for the annual conclave of the Order 


of the Sons of America.” 


y 


f 7a 
. we _— ; a = Seer s 
said, “God, don’t listen to ae — id 
: {2a > 


her.” Then turning to her 
sister she said, “ You pray 


for yourse’f; I pray for me.” Jonan. “ Well, ‘ you can’t keep a good man down.” 
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‘I know 
dog snores sald THE OPTIMIS1 
~ We l. why t 
he father. 
“THis nose 10 li A Correction 
draught , pardon.” said the reporter. but 
Spudde, the Potato King 
but on’t like that term.” replied 


Like Mother—Like Son nna magnate, testils “QOil kings 
T= school-teacher had punished Tomm ud ci kings and the dike are so common 
so. of 


ten for talking during school ! he potatentat 

and the punishments being apparently 

without effect, that as a last resort she No Recovery 

decided to notify Tommy’s father of his ( , aged five, and his three-year-old 

son’s fault é Henrietta were allowed very lit 
So, following the deportment mark on his le candy One day the former, on receiving 


next report were these words, “ Tommy talks a single chocolate bonbon, devoured it greedi 
a great deal.” ly Later Henrietta was given one, and as 


In due time the report was returned with she p it in her mouth Donald lisped, ex 
his father’s signature, and under it was writ cited] Now remember, Henrietta, if you 
ten. “ You ought to hear his mother.” thwall it vou can’t get it up again.” 
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Thorough 

OWN in Georgia a 
negro, who had his 
life insured for several 
hundred dollars, died and 
left the money to his 
widow. She immediately 
bought herself a very 
elaborate mourning outfit. 
Showing her purchases 
to her friend, she was very 


particular in going into 
detail as to prices and 


all incidental particulars. 
Her friend was very much 
impressed, and remarked: 

“Them sho is fine 
cloes, but, befo’ Heaven, 
what is you goin’ to do 
wid all dis black under- 
wear.” 

The bereaved one 
sighed : 

“ Chile, when I 
[I mourns.” 


mourns 


A Safe Investment 


ILL JONES was a 
resident of Baltimore, 
notwithstanding an 
impediment in his speech, 
prospered in his business 
as a broker. He moved 
to New York City and 


Ww ho. 








Receiving Undo Attention 
“Handle with Care” 


I ppm had partaken so freely of every 
course of grandmother’s Thanksgiving 
dinner that at the close of the meal he more 
resembled a stuffed anaconda than a little 
boy. Sometime after dinner his mother 
found him asleep on the couch. She wakened 
him, and for the first time in his short 
life Tommy welcomed bedtime. 

* Put I to bed.” he requested, wearily, 
“but don’t bend 1.” 


Opportunity 
ITTLE Bryda had 


was to be 


been and 


She 


naughty 
punished. asked leave 
to go to her room for a few minutes first, 
and this was granted. Her father followed, 
curious to know what she was going to do, 
and found her kneeling beside her bed look- 
ing earnestly up at the ceiling. 

“ Please, God,” she said, “I’ve been told 
you are good to little children. Well, now’s 
your chance.” 

" The punishment was not inflicted. 


prospered even more. <A 


friend from saltimore 
ealled on’ him one day, 
and, after some familiar 
conversation, remarked: 
‘I say, Bill, it seems 
to me that you stutter worsg here in New 
York than you did in Baltimore.” 
“V-vy-very I-l-likely; it’s a b-b-bigger 
city.” 
‘But I say, Bill, you have made a lot 


of money here and | want your advice. | 
have sold almost everything I had in Balti- 
more and I nave the cash in my pocket. | 


want you to tell me how to invest my 
money to the best advantage. I have ever 
mortgaged my house and have the money 


here What would you advise me to buy 
for a good, safe investment?” 


“ B-b-buy the m-m-mortgage,” replied Bill. 


Not to be Convinced 


FARMER of the old school was inveigh- 
ing against cream-separators. 
“T tell you they ain’t no good,” he said. 
“ But,” replied his more progressive neigh- 
bor, “they do save cream. You can make 
more butter. Any one can tell you that.” 
The farmer was not to be convinced. 
“Tf I wanted to get more cream,” he said, 
“I'd rather get another cow.” 























Illustration f rime in Jedidiah Peeble’s House 


WAS LYING ON THE LIBRARY FLOOR IN MORNING 





